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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TIB deaih of the late Eari df Gbestezfidd Is M ftcent, 
Iiis fimulf, hit efan^eter, and Ms trientSy ao wdlknovn, 
that it irould be mineoessary to attempt any aecotuit cf his 
lordship's life. But, as these letters win prdAh^ deaeend to 
pQsteritj, it maj not he improper td^exfilain the general 
scope of them, and the reason that induced him to vrtte on 
the snl^t of educatioo. 

It is veliknown, thIitthA late'Efu:! of Chesterfield had a 
natnral son, vhom he loTed with the most onbonnded affec- 
tion, and whose edneaiSan was, ibr many years, the chief en- 
gagement of his life. After fondihfaig Mm with the most 
inhiable ireasores of andent and modem leandng^ tjilljose 
aeqnishians he was dssiroiisdf addhig that Iqsowledgedr HMD, 
and thingi^ which he himsdf had acqinred by long and great 
experience. With this view were Witten ^e following let- 
ters; which, the reader win obaerse, beg^ wiUi those dawn- 
ings of instruction tfdapted to the eapaeitj of a boy, and rls- ^ 
ing gradoaOy by precepts and monitions, calculate to direct 
and goaid the age of inoantioas yonth, finish with the advice 
and knowledge reqpisite to fcqm the man ambitioas to shine 
as an aceompBshed oonrUer, an tetttor in the senate, or a 
minister at for^gn codrts. 

In order to effbct Uiese Jkui^oses, his lorOdiip, e?er aniiouf 
to fix in his son a »nipcdous adherence to the strictest moral- 
ly, appears to have thought it the first, and most indis^ien- 
sabie cAjeet-«to lay, in the earfiest period of life, a firm 
fonndatkni hi good p ri n al ^ and spond rdi^. Hla next 
pwat was, to give him a perfect kiiiDw\cdg<& q£ i^<& ^<i%!^Nsuv- 
gn^e^ and s2f the differant hnnfiheft <£ K^Vsv^w^^^Xsi 
de ttndj ciihe best ancietit amthor^ -, a.tkd sXwi «<vAk ^ ^e* 



■r ADVERTISEMENT. 

lal idea of th'7 sciences as it is a disgrace to a gentleman not 
Ut possess. 'I'Jic article of instruction with which he con- 
cludes tiis system of education^ and which he more particu- 
larly enforces throughout tiie whole work, is the study of 
that useful and extensire seienee, the knowledge of man- 
Vind : in thei course of which, appears the nicest inrestigii- 
lion of tlic human heart, and the springs of human actions- 
From hence we find him induced to lay so great a stress on 
;v)iat are generally calleti accomplishments, as most indis>- 
pcnsably requisite to finish tlie amiaUe and brilliant part of a 
complete cliaracter. 

It would be unnecessaiy to expatiate on the merits of such 
a work, executed by so great a master. They cannot but be 
obvious to every ^rson of sense ; the more, as nothing of 
this sort has (I believe) ever been produced in the English 
language. The candour of the puUic, to which these letters 
u)>peal, will determine the amusement and instruction they 
iiiford. 1 flatter myself they will be read -with general satia- 
facUon ; as the principal, and by far the greatest part (rf them, 
wc'to written when the late Earl of Chesterfield was in the 
iiill vigour of his mind, and possessed all tliosc quatificutions 
for whicli he was so justly admired in England, revered iu 
3 rcland, and esteemed wlicrever known. 

Celebrated all over Europe for Iks superior talents as an 
epistolary writer, for the brilliancy of his wit, and the solidity 
K){ his extensive knowledge, will it be thought too presump- 
I'lnus to assert, that he exertetl all tliose faculties to their ut- 
liiost, upon liis favourite subject — education ? And that, iu 
order to form the mind of a darling son, he even exhausted 
Uiose powers which he was so universally allowed to possess ? 

I do not doubt but those who were much connected with 
the author, during that series of years in wliich he wrote the 
follow ing letters, will be ready to vouch the tnith of the above 
r* ..siii'tion. What I can, and do ascertain is, the autheiitUily 
yf this piihlie:\tion ; which comprises not a single line lliat 
;. i!ot the late Era'i of Chcstci-fieid'i. 






paka^ mar Ibiof «|»wm tftat Ui^AfttMlm I* 
BtiflOt intewledftiiitiieiiiitriielkiB of a 4i(|P4»*tiM|i 
f«a freaffe of iff^ vani too tnttac to taMl|lpaUiM» 
kpr Te» hcwreiiei^ wiwtod by <fa6 adna^ cf ievuM 
iidf learniiiy «Dd re^ ju dgii iia ul ;. yrkai wmaidcrc^ 
• M afaMtatefy neooMTf to tIMb nwniplete tf9* 
iMttMo. And, isriladd, Ibe read«r .wfll -fiad liii 
RcpeirtMUjr toUbghbaoiHiUbkli aAdltnifiMr Ite 
M ldok«pODii»instiiiBfioa»:vlMinHgr bt of to- 
ifl^ as too triiliiig or too low : 1^>1ii«t«ftr% dii Ml 
iflf aathtirited to ■npprtai wha^, to ao f tpotfimioal a 
yarcd rcylritoi to theoompietiott oChiamidirtafcto^ 
atloa point ^my af|if ial to n ny i fcMM^y totibtoti 
If Atben themaohm^ kwnr ivarirlotoiM i i i i ii ip^ 
rbMi Adr teBdenwM wtAmi^iat lUbaUUMi 
sltodly make tUaferi the Maaa«^. Iltoiiiili^ 
ipM tluraqghoat (lietoJettatAise iMq^p^'^^ 



^teaehtlifiyoitogUbAlMflR«bAooliir ^« ^' 

» ■ ' ■ 

ind cniighteii tile infriitndtid^ upon ks flnt q|m^ 
lireparo H to reeelve the earijr imp i - e ii i onaof leiwn^ 
taaorality* Of theae^ tnairf tolire letten(*» aad aono 
tiien^ areloiti n^eh, eoMkleniiKtiw tender ftmi» 
nnhope, atth«ttime, eaanot be aduitter of anrpria^ 
ahn^t be one of regret Wbisrefer a eoipi fto 
idd be made oot» 1 bnye Tentiued to |pTO. the frag^ 

di of the French letters, thronghoot itut trork, an 
rantUtioo is annexed : in irhieh I have endeaTOored 
5» as much as posaibley to the sense of the original : 
e attempt may haTe plrored soceenfuL 

those repetitions^ ^whieh sometimes oeenr, that 
\j esteem inaeeoraeiesy and think they had been 

t of these letters are reoomted, la^ \a^% t^^sn. 
te/ in tbeir propel* i>lMcft. 
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ADVEKTISEMENT. 

trcnclicd ; thej arc bo vnrieil, ami Ibeir ^gnificsni^ 
ito sudi, and bo many dilftrcnt H^IB, that lliej owilil 
[ered without mutilnting ttie voik. In the fourtc 

the reader vill alio abaerrc liis lordship ottea ex- 
cclaring, that mob repedtions are purpmcl; intend- 
culculc hiB initructions more forcibly. So good a 
cged hy the author for lumg; thcni, made me tiuak 
ntsfalf reqaidte not to dciiatf trom the Driginnl, i 
alters vritten Irora tiie tine that Mr. Stanhope ifi» 
las one of liis majraty'* miniBters aht™d, alAoueh 
.ve to eduealion, yet aa they continue the lerieBOf 
Dsterfield'a Lettcn to his Son, and diuorer his len- 
in varioDi interesting mbjeots, orimbliD ai weR as 
mcern, it iit^'eninied they cannMful of being ueept- 
he pubiic. To these are added tome few ilelached 
liich the reader will Iind at the cod of the iMtd 

The origbialt dS Ihotc, *9 veil n« ef alt (he lettetq 
y possessqon, in (he late Earl of CheMerSeld's hand- 
niid aealfd wth his own >ea1. 

eave to add, tlist if the follawiiig irart proves of as 
lity to tlie youth tS diese fcingdoms, an the letters 
the pcrwiu for vlioae immediate inalnurtiiHia they 
itten, my ufniost wishes will he gratified ; and I 
^em mtsclfhappy i 
ave had the 



F06T8CRIPT TQ THE ADVERTISEMENT. 



rEBfiiTQiirable maimer, in which the following work has 
been generally received by the publk^ hath induced the 
adkorto oflfer a reflection or twoy in answer to colain ob- 
jeetiGosy that ha¥e by some, perhaps with too mncfa severity, 
been mged againat it 

It hath been objected, that the Earl of Chesterfield enter- 
tained too oafiiToaralde an opinion of mankind ; that con> 
aefneaUy someofhis precepts and instructions are calcu- ' 
latod fo inspfare distruit and an artful conduct Admitting ' 
thbaeensatioQaseTeraojust, I am much afraid, that the 
aaove we know tiie wovld, the less apt we shall be to rcpre- 
lieiidsuchanover<fMdencein this respect: for youth, naturally 
Qftsatpecthig, unguarded In tiieir eonduat, and unhackneyed 
a the world, seldom fail to become the prey ofdeagnSng and 
experienced minds. We see, however, throaghoutthe work, 
the noble author invariably adhering to liie maxim, ' Stop 
Aort of umuUtfun voAfaUehood,* We find him consistently 
strenuous in recommending tltc observance of the strictest 
moraK^, and the conversation of an indelible parity of cha- 
racter : as must appear U> every one who reads the letters 
with any degroe of attention. 

With regard to another objection, which some ladies -Hith 
anccrUy, and others affectedly, m^e, to a recommendation, 
as th^ term it, of gallantry with married women ; soiiie 
allowances candour will make for what * onenum of the -world^ 
to use his lordship's own words, < writes to another* And 
tliis reflection will receive additional weight from considering 
that Mr. Stanhope was then» in a country, where the greatest 
appearances of gallantry arc frequently unattended witU au^ 
criminality ; at least, with as little, as Uk tlhoat -wVxwt mw^i. 
oumwd reserve b practised. 



▼iJi FOSTSCBIPT. 

But, as may be alraiKliintlf eoQected^hif locdahiphikd'odaer 
inotiTesforsMii^eefliinmeiidatiQin of an attachment to wo- ' 
men of fasfaltpt t|it«.li iper^ woriiee to plci9«are« . Ufi pre- 
sumed his son might thereby he dconestieatcd in the hest 
foreig;n eonmanies, and ecwjiyniiiliy. icgnire their language, 
and attain a fhoroK^ knowledge of their manners, oustoras, 
and whatever dae might he Of vie to him. Hfoatpartiiskiin:^ 
wasthisadiiiM^,|»ten4ail to give him a detesl^tien ier tl^ 
company of thatdt jjiiwBiig ^daaa oj^.wemep, who ave ganm 
hy interested motivsca ; md whom heleoked on as the pcr^ 
<fition of those ycMi^ men that nnfortnniife^jr attwh them«i 
selves to them. 

Such were nndoahtedlf Lord C^i^sfa^field't vienrs |q mh* 
eommending attadmpMots of a mote de^itted . «DSf i nn^ 
though thin cannot he jiHtiabd aasovdui^ tf^f^f^ri^ il4e« $tl 
rdigIonyyet»eonsidennghiainpti«esi|<jmd thewge cf tiht 
countries in vhkbhl|#(m thai vended,, my Iblp eQnitiy<^«r«K- 
raen will, I troat, in f padenr eMMse, what hi < » i ttne % pert 
haps, theyeannot jostify: and, tmpping ftisaumkit^ np in 
the cloak of their own innoeenae, will learn to pity those wh# 
Hve in more d^sipated regions ^. and happy, in these reafa^a 

of virtue, Ind defiance to looserjmnehlocipiVIWkil^lihM IM 
of the £;«A ef Qhciterfkld. 



THE LIFE 

I 

OF 

PHIUP DORMER STANHOPB» 
Fourth Earl of Chesteradd* 



TnS distingaished noUemsn, descended of the ancient 
and iUuatrkxis funily of the Stanhopes, was the eldest 
SQQOfPhilip, third Earl of Chesterfield, by Lady Elizabeth 
Savile, one of the daughters and oo-heirs of George, Marquis 
«f Halifax. He died January 17, 1725^. 

Our author was bom in London, September 22, 1694, and 
was educated by private tutors, under the care of his grand- 
mother tiddy Halifax, until the age of eighteen, when he was 
entered of Trinity Hall, Cambi^idge. Here he resided about 
two years, daring whieh he studied classical learning with 
such uncommon pleasure and avidity, that, according to his 
own account, he was in danger of becoming an absolute 
pedant. In the year 1714^ however, he left the university, 
to take the tour of Euroiie, which, at that time, and Ion:; 
after, was cousidcrod as indispensable to the education of a 
ndMeman or gentleman. His outset was somewhat unfortu- 
nate^ for, during a residence at the Hague, he first acquired 
that itdi d£ gaming, which more or less infested him to his 
last hour. He did not, however, neglect the principal ob- 
ject <^hi8 travels, which was to acquire a knowledge of the 
courts and politics of Europe, and in w\dAik \\. TQNfl!t\^^ ^cs^- 
ed be became highly accomplished. 

A3 
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LORD OBDeSTEBRBUX i& 

Mndlnii^t of tibt garter. In 1733 i» vu resedMHrom his 
cmbaayy oa aMmnt of liii]»eald^ and on hU reeoveiy tod( 
hit seat again io tlie bonae of lordly a detennined opponent 
to Sir Robert Walpole, In thia ooiine he perabted until the 
coolitioo of jMTtiea^ in 1744^ when he waa admitted into 
the cabinet ; bat oontrary to the inoIinatioDa of the king, 
who, finmhb kmg and obstinate oppoaitiony waa indueed to 
eonaider him aaa pcffaonai enemy. 

In 1745 he waa again aent ambaaaadcH* to HoDand, and aoon 
aftcrward a iraa appointed lord fieutenant of Ireland, the office 
"vvhieh of an othera he filled with the higheat reputation and 
benefit to both conntriea. His services there, however, were 
but short, as his majesty, now perfectly reconeiledy appointed 
liim» ia Kovember 17^6^ to the offioe of principal secretary 
of state. In 1748 he resigned, on finding tiiat he waa not able 
to oury certain measures in the cabinet, which he considered 
as Uglily important ; but, in addition to this cause^ his health 
beeamo vary precai*ioas about this time, and he had frequent 
attncka of vertigo^ which rend'^red the continual fatigues of 
ofllce impracticable, with credit or ease to himself. Although, 
th w^ efor c, be oecasionally took part in the debates of the 
house of lords, the rest of his life was devoted to the more 
quiet porsoits of elegant literature and society ; and in boUk 
he ahone with the greatest lustre. It was his especial ambi- 
tion to be considered as a patron of men of letters, and on 
some occasions he was not unsuccessful, nor illiberal, as in the 
case of Hammond the poet ; but the sturdy independence 
of Dr. Samnel Johnson was not to be evaded by his lord- 
ship's attentions^ and the doctor, having feh himself slighted, 
wrote that letter to Lord Chesterfield, which has been so 
often md and admired aa a model of dignified resentment. 

His lordship, at various periods of his life, rendered his 
name celebrated as an author. His contributions were chiefly 
to the periodical papers of his time, p«rtM8iii&as\^ 1&!i&\^>Qi^^ 
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tioa by Mr. akmrft Jto»% we ualrmd ly tiow^dttf ^ittecMiW 
elegance of 4(719 «iA wit H» a p fcodw^ ^ tttt»^>p6rt^ ^»iiJ* 
nusodlaiieoOB Mrroip$iideaoe, %riai <Mnc dipflt of JU ' gwiH ai i^ ' 
are yet inrmeipattf^ ^tlimabto te «loqaeMe^' «&i- teflPnM ^ 
sallies of iro»3r«Bd ridttoide. . ••' 

Of all luf wntiiigiv hoirem, -tiie letten now before -Urn' 
reader, whMi he, nerer intended to paMishy are the moit 
celebrated, and ha^ ever heen the iftost popalar. In 1738 
he manied.Jifllonia de Sehiilenbei^ Oonnteaa xf WaUa^*: 
hami but bfhor^ie had no ehildren. - His aatMnl «»(»%»' 
vfaom these letten were addreeied^'waatiie fruit of - a eo»<'- 
ncxion he formed at the Hague, and it a^ears to ham beea 
the darling ol^jeet of his life to render tids son e^perliset patr«- > 
tern of tiie elegant and polite gendcnan, and tibeaeeompkirii* * 
ed statesman. Forthispuirpose, he superiBtended Jiis eda*-t 
eation with the utmost eare and anxiety, and, besides psovid- 1 
iog him yntik abb lutan^ and eoqpeodingr profiisel j 'on hie.^ 
travels, Sse. he kept op a hmgoorrespondeaoe withhim onafl* * 
topics interesting to yooth^ or important to manhood. These t 
form the Tdomes now presented to the puUie,' which were 
originally- pidilished out of pique or avarice. He had not, bj - 
his win, satisfied the expeetatians of the "widow of his son, 
and she immediately brought forward titese letters^ thetenoer 
of many of which oast a shade, it must be owned, on the 
fiurity of 1^ lordship's moral diameter. 

• 

Hts son, £ar whom he • had -pveeured some poUdeal ap* ' 
pointmenlSy particulariy that of envoy at Dresden, is said to 
have been 'i^ man of very phun manners, and of integrity 
but. by no means the hig^y-poliBbed gentleman whieh ^ 
noble father intended to monki. His tordship's biograp' 
informs us, thyt had Lord^'Chesterficld proposed no r 
view than to mate his son fit for the middle, and perfaaT 
more happy station of life, his success would have beer 
plttte. lint he wished to qualify him fin: a more sbinir 



1 

of bfoftlte tqip 4ii«avfr#d %o fabn iMt HPif ii^afliA^^ 
b« imawdiileljr rewlved to seek abrotd for the remedy,, 
■llhliiMliiiimnlliiJ of^Mm^ homai HwvkPrvwtD^v^ 
y^ .kd^mnmi.' Imlmeii viUk befon,i« avf (m indiTidntl^- 
Hm mW If ariim n^hirfPfni natki^ ud the «i|m^ SttBiiei% 
ip4lpBBft|»iiiiidbili^hOT#»tww»>to^ but is^ 

tpj^gj <Q|ie:V«r^«it|ei>H#l|intoaMi4^ 
inMpiipljJhr Itt-tM^NVl i|«iKNL«f inlitene«|y inillift vkhed 
t» j |Pli| i iM, V i w tin i j N ifly fegllioa^regtoPt of tute» I7 iimIe. 
ilt^j^j^WHi^^^ff^yitftnllLG^i!^^ To pr»^ 

tfim tlnimtfiHj rf;.Mi liMuit QlrtnMeds aad to eidtiTBte his 
«liil4Jvi|^i«tUi«i#iitoihectt« 9f tlio Bar; W4^p flute. 
^flMbf<i|> i pfc» ifcl4 l^?ep iBeeooii|A«iided toliim fey bis fmnd 
tnwilj ^Hl Mi Hn Tlit ftftlemviiL eeHain^ ^1^ Mine of tlu^ 
i^iluMti •naiimrtm y|riii#sliops> wMch ^e esil wlibed in 
lsi-Mi%i Ji«|^tliil'iN»BQtd];.«siieitb«rtlietsil^Iwofe8sieDj» 
■pr Mpedfespn^^tflliis new gvipdef would sttow bim to ata^ 
te^Jdftit9ft*liipfllitB.eQpipsBy, he too often, ii^pedally In 
Itiilff troslBd him to his young eonntiymen, who insde him 
i with th^ worst 



Mr. Stsnfaiqpc^howeTar, stndied at lunwmnr andLoiNnf^ 
want to Xkresdeot and to the.coart of Berlin. He then inuit* 
adysiiii^Pmnaj and NSfISs, Paris and Brusssb, HoUand, 
aai some paita of Germany. OnUsretnmmlfSl^he gol 
tMBtip larSammt, and his father took infinite pahis to pre. 
ptre Itoior his first appeanwso as a speaker, borln i«b : on 
aeeooiAtf iusahyness^he Was^tibligedtostap^andhaTe rem 
tm i tg -toMs 9otes^and never made a seeond stten^pt He 
twsttt afterward^ in a pnblie charactBr, to Batisbon, and on 
lri«Artnni had the appointment, already iflUkftA^tC «cc«q^ \ft 



The last letter l>MiaMrtn»teto>lA& drtedUM0Xicir47|ew* 
1768. Ithme^^moiltUaKSmpwuAii^t^ 
of hjg Oumimvipm recd»inyi>ifiigiMi<o <iwMtowifltiiliinii> 
iomplaiiitwMor tdvopii0riiMtiin^ BrBiy 'inhiW iMifc»> 
anoe was ttiedm vain tor^eve lii»» Ha i Ket .illmliiowwiMP 
the ooantry^ neir AvignoB^ Noveiiibttr 16^ 1768^ 

His iather aor^ved Um to Mardi H^ 1773-; bat dHfaqr 
kis latter yean {««Mhted ont^ 1b» d«Qil^yed remaba cC- litt 
anoc brilliaal«iid aMompifalia^ eo«irt|ai^y afMpttvviA genlld-^' 
Man. Dir; Ijatjf , Bb tkigriyitBr, piriaea hSm all ^•fflpHrtaaiif 
Bnequalled is'Ua time, for Vaifety- of ttaleiit% WQiMf''flC 
wit, poKtencaii^ and dc g a nee of eonve ta atk iii. - Ato^pe a'mlflt 
of pleasuFcaBd of buineai^ yet neter aaflbring Die* fiicBHer' 
to encroaehfqkMi the latter. Hia enihaaiy in Hdlnd marior 
lus skflly doztoily, and addvoMy aa an aMe JMgpaMQr. -Sa 
adraiiiiBtratioo m Ireland, where hia iiame fe«(ffl T^^ 
an ran&B and (Kders of men, mdieatea his integHty, ^vlglhnee^ 
and soandpoti^, as a atatesmanr Hla ipeecheflinpaiUament 
fix hia re^tatkni as -a Astinguished orator, in a refined and 
uncommon q^eoies of eloqnenee. ICaeondnet in puUio life- 
was upright, conaeientloiu^ and steady ; in piirate, fiiendly 
and afibctionate : in both, pleasant, amiaUe, and oondSating.* 

It would be saperfluoos to expatiate at any great length on 
the merit of these letters, whtohhaveenjoyed an unlntemipt- 
ed course of sale for the last thhiy-ax years ; and, during 
that time, have been commented on and criticised in every 
pos«ble shape. Nor would it noir %e more necessary tio point ' 
out those defeets in moral tendency, which were soon dis- 
coTercd in some of these, and against which the public was 
carefully guarded. Widi this abatement, the excdlenee of 
his lordship's epistolary style nlust ever be considered as ' 
a model, and Ms knowledge of human nature, during a long 
intercourse with men of all countries and ranks, ceriainljr 
enabled him to eonrey useful and solid instruction upon r 
jMunber of aobfcefa whjob are highly important to y(»^^ 
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Bttew, too» deriTe t ^g«ilar matt from the cSretiTn- 
rfaieh broaght them before the pablic. As his lord- 
many ressons for eonfining tiiem entirelj to the use 
■^ we find in them, nevertheless, more polidi of style* 
reetness of manner^ than in the laboured productions 
{ of our most celebrated ejustolaiy writers. It may 
ted, indeed, whether any English writer has exhibited 
>* fine specimens of the epistolary style, and we may 
Qore proud of these letters, as they have tended to 
A the old prejudice of foreign nations, wliioh allowed 
Bogtish excelled in systematic productions of genius 
ning^ but eodd never write letters. Lord Chester- 
ihe contrary, has diown that * an elegant letter is 
more than a polite discourse on paper, where tlie 
mghts are expressed in the eaaest language,' and 
he maxims of wisdom and prudence may be comreyed 
t happiest eflfeet. 
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X.OBD CHESTERFIELD'S 

It LETTERS. 



lETTER I.* 

ON me dit. Monsieur ! que tous tous diflcpoflcz k ToYager 
et que vous d^butez par la HoUande ; de sorte que j'ai 
cril de mon devcir de vcjus so uhaiter un bon voiage, et des 
vents favorables. Vous aurcz la bont<^, j'espere, de me 
faire part de T6tre arriv^e k la Hayc : ct si apr5s cela, dans 
le cours de "vos voii^% tous faites quelques remarqucs cu< 
rieuses, tous Toudrez bien me les oomrauniquer. 

La HoUandc, oik tous aUez, est de beaucoup la plus belle^ 
et la plus riche des Sept Prorlnees-Unies, qui toutes ensem* 
bie f(B*ment la R.puUique. Les autrcs sont ceUes de Guel- 
deres, Z^Iande, Frise, Utrecht, Groninguc, ct Ovei'yssel. 
Les Sept Provinces composent ce qu'on appellc les Etats 
Gdn^raox des ProTinces-Unics, et font une Itepublique tr^a 
puissante, et tr^s considerable. 

Une R^publique, au reste, Teutdire un gouvcmement 
t0Ut-4-fut libre, od il n'y a point de Roi. La Uaye, oii vous 
irez d'abord, est le plus beaux Tilli^ du monde { car ce u'est 
pas une TiUe. La ville d' Amsterdam, ccns6c la oapitalc des 
ProTinccs-Unies, est tr^s belle, et trfes ri«be. II y a encore 
phiaeurs ^es fort considerables cu Hollandc, comme Dor- 
drecht, Haeriem, Leyde Delft, Rotterdam, &c. Vous vcr- 
JK2, par toute la Holknde une extreme x>ropret6 : les riics 
mdmes y sont plus propres que nos maisoris ne le sonl iui. 

* • Ccttc Lettre est un pur badma^, "Mar. ^tssJass^iSst^ 
fituD roYage en HoUflivjclc k I'aR d'cn^rtwn. wi^^ ^t\%. 
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La HoUande fait ua trfes grand oommeroe, titrtout ^ la 0]u%- 
ne, au Japon, et au reste des Indes Orientales. 

Voici Uen des fJ&tes de suite, que torui aUez aToir {^^nrofitcz 
en, divertUsez vous bien ; et k vdtre retour» U fandra regagncr 
le tems perdu, eh apprenant mieux que jamais. - Adieu. 

TRANSLATION*. 4 

I AM told, sir, you are preparing to traTd, and that jod 
begin by Holland'; I therefore thought it my duty to vish 
Tou a prosperous journey, and favourable winds. I hope yoa 
will be so good as to acquaint me unth your arrival at the 
Hague ; and if, in the course of your travels, you sbotdd make 
any curious observationB, be so land as to oommunicatc them 
tome. 

Holland, where you are going, is by far the finest and richest 
of the Seven United Provinces, which all together form tiie 
Republic. The other provinces are Guelderland, Zealand, 
f r^csland, Utrecht, Gromngen, and Overyssel : these seven 
provinces form what is called the States General of the United 
Provinces. This b a very powerful and a very conaderable re- 
public. I must tell you, that a republic is a free state, without 
any king. You will go first to the Hague, which is the most 
beautiful village in the world ; for it is not a town. Amsterdam, 
reckoned the capital of the United Provinces, is a very fine, 
rich ci^ : there are, besides, in Holland, several considerable 
towns, such as Dort, Haeriem, Leyden, Delft, and Rotterdam. 
You 'Will observe, throughout Holland, the greatest cleanli- 
ness ; the very streets are cleaner than our houses are here. 
Holland carries on a very great trade, particularly toChina^ 
Japan, and all over the East Indies. 

You are going to have a great many holidays all tc^iethcr; 
make the best use of them, by diverting yourself well. At 
your return hither, you must regain the lost time, by learning 
better than ever. Adieti. 

* This letter is a mere pleasantry, Mr. Stanhope having be^ 
carried to UoIlaDd when he was bat about fire years of agr. 
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LETTER n. 

MON CHER ENFANT, A hleworth, 

(>^OMME aveo let temi^ voos lircz lea anciens Poctes GreoB 
J et Liatiiia^ ilcit boa d'aToir preini6rement qadqae tein- 
toredes foDdemensde la poeeie, etde savoir en general les 
fiBtoires anx qoeOes lea Poetes font le plus souvcnt allusion 
Vousavezd^jk Ift PHistoire Poetique, et j'csperc que tous 
▼due en soavenez : voos y aurcz trouVi^ oelle des Dieux, ct des 
Ddesscs, doot lea PoStes parient • tons momens. M6nic les 
Fortes modernes, o'eat a dire les Poetcs d'aujourdhui, ont 
aim adopts toutes cea histoircB des Anciens. Par exemple ; 
on poete Anglois ou Fran9(HS invoque, au commencement 
de son oavragc, Apollon le Dieu des vers ; il inroque aussi 
les neuf Mases^ qui sont les Dresses de la Pocsic, il les prie 
de hii 6trc propiees on favorables, ct de lui inspirer iuur 
S^nic. Cest pAorquoi je vous envoie id riiistoirc d'ApolIon, 
et eelle des neuf Muses, ou neuf Sosurs, eomme on les nom- 
me souvent. Apollon est ausa quelquefois appc116 le Uicu du 
Famasse, paroeque le Pamasse est une montagnc sur laquellc 
on suppose qu'il est fi^quemment. 

Cest un beau talent que de bien faire des vers : et j'espere 
que vous I'aurez, car comme O est bien plus (Ufficile d'cxpri^ 
mer ses peos^es en vers qu'en prose, il j a d'autant plus de 
gloire k le faire. Adieu. ^ 

TRANSLATION. 

>nr DEAR CHILD, IslewortJi. 

AS you will, in time, read the andcnt Greek and Latin 
. Poets, it is proper that jou should first have some notion 
of the foundation of poetry, and a general knowledge of those 
stories to which Poets most commonly allude. You have al- 
ready read the Poetical Histoiy, and I hope you remember it. 
You vin have found there the histories of Gods and Goddesses 
vhom the poets are continually mentioning. li!>\e<Ev t(vc)^c\'^ 
Poets f that la to aar, those of tlie present tuuei) \ia?J^ ti^<t>\jX-: 
odnUtbc bistoriea oft^o ancient QnCS, 
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For ttttmplft i aor Ea^ji^ag.-^pfmklhmt i* ^ ]i«i^ 
inng of hk w«Hk» infofcBt Apcik^ 4n^^ 
Invokes tiie lAie Muses, vlio am lib^Gqdhiiplli'cCFQfitfy. 

flpirohimwiAtlidrgfaiiu. FortiM|^^ 
ihe histofy of ApoBo, «pd t^oT^libil^Ekifll^ 
Susten, wthiey am "lireqiiatf^ railed. ^4;^ !■ alio aMT 
named the God of PanaBaut ; bee«ai«J|ii||cii .lopiigaed 4D.|pe 
frequ^nOf- «p6ii c nieantaiB, eaSed Fatttaft^ ' ** 

The making Tmr.n TrUj tiriB» J||ip<iTitn tTilrnt, trliirli f 
hope yoQ wiB be potanaed' 'cjfii^ jiiit I» more diflkidt lo 
expresa mtfi^iSbmifitM In 'iiilji^|^ wproaa^ theb^ingioq^ 
bteofdoingHkti Mi ^fkii io Bk 

'".•-■ - * • ' . . - . ■ • . ■ 

I«ETTBRIIL 

APOLLOl^ ^toit jiade JusSta-etidel^^ia^^ 
de ki k de Diaiie^ en inlme tema^ daa* PHe de iHimiy 
II est le Dkudv jour; (ptJikinila'appdDe ordimdrenieiitliiiqB- 
Vu8. Heat anaB|leIXea..de'kPbS8bctdeh itfqnqi^;.eo^ 
ine tel il est represent^ aree une hfre k la mam qui est une 
/ especede harpe. H sToit un fiunenx temple k Belphe^ oh 
i\ rcndoH des Oraelesy. c'est k dire, oid il pr^disoit Pareiiir. 
Les Poetes Pinvoquent soavent pour les an^ner de son fieu, 
afin de chanter dignement lea loiiaiigei dea Dieux et des 
Homines. 

Les neuf Muses ^toient fiUea de Jupiter et de Ul IVesse 
Mnemosyne, e'est k dire, la I>^e8se de k M^moire ; pour 
juarquerqnelam^rooire est n^eessaireauz arte etans agien- 
ees. 

EHes s'appeAeat Clio, Euteipe, Pofymnie, Thalie, Melpo« 
rocne, Torpsiehoie, Uraoie, CaOiji^, Erato. EDes sont ka 
Blesses de k Poesie, de raistoire, de k Musiqne, et de toua 
les arts et les s^ieneea : Lea PoStesont refuiesent^ lea neuf 
Muses fort jeunes, ct fort bj^les, om^es de guirkndes de^leurs. 

Les montagnes oil eUes demenrent, sont k Pamasse, PH^ 
licon, etle Pinde. Elks out aussi deux eekbres fontaiwB^ 
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^Oqoaat, lc» prient de quitter, pour un moment, le Parnassc 
et lICpoGrenef poor venir k ]eur scooars, et leur inspircr dcs 
vers. 

liC Pegase eft Ic olieTBl poetiqoe, dont les Poetes font son- 
vent mention : jl a des aOes auz picds. H donna un coup dc 
pied contre le moiit Helicon, et en fit sortir la fontaine d'Hi- 
pocrene. Quand on Poi5te est k fairc des yers, on dit, qu'il ^st 
moate sar wd Pdgase. 

TRANSLATIOX. 

APOIl/) was son of Jopiter and Latona, who vas deliver- 
ed of him and Diana in the island of Delos. He is God 
of the Son, and thcnoe generally is called Phoehos. He is also 
the €rod of Poetry and of Music, in which character he is re- 
presented with a lyre in his hand : that instrument is a kind 
of harp. There was a famous tcmple«t Delphos, dedicated 
to Apollo, where he pronounced Grades, tliat is to say, fore- 
toild what is to happen. He is often inroked hy Poets, to ani- 
mate them with his fire, that they may he inspired to cele- 
brate the praises of Crods and of Men. 

The nine Muses were daughters of Jupiter and of the God- 
dess Mnemosyne, that is to say, the Goddess of Memory ; to • 
showtliat Mcmoty is necessary to arts and sciences. They 
are called Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, 
Erato, Polyhymnia, Urania, Calliope. They are the God- 
desses of Poetry, History, Murie, and of all arts and sciences. 
The nine Muses are represented hy poets as very young, Tcry 
handsome, and adorned with gariands of flowers. The moun- 
tains which they inhahit arc called Parnassus, Helicon, and 
Pindus. There are two celebrated foontahis which belong 
to them, named Hippocrene and CasUilia. Poets, ui tlieir in- 
vocations, desire them to quit for a moment their Parnassus 
ftnd Hippocrene, that they may asastthem with their ins^nra- 
tion to make verses. 

Pegasus, the poetie horse, often mentioned. \s^ Ya^VSi^Vs^ 

wjn^ to his feet He f^\e a kick a^untt >\o\«\V ^^Ocksy^* 

nnd ibc foantiun of Hippocrene un^e^«iXc\^ «^t«»^ <s^- 

133 
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When t Poet is making Terser it ie sometimes said, he i# 
mounted upon his Pegasus*. 

LETTER IV. 

J. lalevforth^ 19 Jmrty 17dS. 
*V7'OUS ^tes le mcilleur gargon du monde, et .votre demi* 
▼ ere tradiiction vaut encore mieux que la premiere. 
Voilk justemnet ce qu'il faut, se perfectiomier dc plus en phis 
tous les jours ; si vous continuez de la aorte, quoique je toqs 
lume d^jk beauooup, je Vous en aimerai bien davautagc, et 
memc a vous apprenez bien, et devenez fsavant, vous serez 
mm6 et recherche, de toot ie monde : au lieu qu'on rndprise* 
ct qu'on 6vite les ignorans. Pour n'etre pas ignorant moi- 
jucme, je lis beaucoup ; fai Xd I'autre jour lliistoire de Didou, 
que jc ra'en %ais vous oonter. 

Didon ctdt fiUe de Behis, Rcu de Tjr, et fut mari6e k 
Sichcc qu'elle aimcnt beaucoup ; raais comme ce Sich^e 
avoit de grandes richcsses, Pygmalion, frere de IKdon, le fit 
tuer, ct les lui vola. IHdon, qui craignoit que son fi'ere ue 
la tuat aussi, s'cnfuit, et se sauve en Afrique, oii cJlc batit la 
beOe ville de Carthi^. Or il arriva, que, dans ce terns Ik 
7a\6g se ^uva aussi de la ville de Trove, qui avwt ^tk prise 
et brulee par les Grecs; et comme il faismt voile vers lltalie 
avec phisieurs autrcs Troyens, fut jett6 par la temp^tc 
siu* les cotes d'Afriquc, et aborda a Carthage. Didon le re- 
cut fort honn^tement, et lui i)ermit de rester jusques k ce 
qu'il eut radoub^ sa fiotte : mais raalhcureusement pour elle, 
elle en devint amonrense. Ence comme vous pouvez croire, 
lie fut pas cruel ; de sorte que I'alfaire fiit bientAt faite. 
Quand les vaisseaux furent prfits, En6e voulut partir pour 
I'ltaUe, oix les Dieux I'envoToicnt pour &tre le fondateur dc 
Rome ; mais Didon, qiu ne vouloit point qu'il s'en allat, lui re* 
prochoit son ingratitude, et les faveurs qu'elle lui avoit accor- 
ds es. Mais n'importc, il se sauve de nuit, la qmttc, ct se 
anet en mer. La pauvre IMdon, au descspoir d'etre ainsi a- 

^ ZZ^> expressioa is more a French than an Biv^lai^cKic. 
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nude par no homme qu'dle aimoit tant, fit aUnmer un 
feu, ^y jetta, ct mounit de la sorte. Qnand tous k- 
la grand, tous lirez tout cctte liisUure en Latin, dans 
ICy qui cu a fait un fort beau iKMimc, qui s'appelle 
kle. 

rans abandonniez l^iiss PInkerton pour Miss William^ 
I TOQB qu'eUe feroit la ra£mc chose ? A<Ucn, mon duT 
a fait unc jolic Epigranune au snjct dc Didon, que jc 
mvo'ie, et que tous apprcndrez faeilcment par oo^iQ^ 
PauTTc ikdcia. \ oil t'a r6duite 

De tes Maris le tristc sort ? 
L'un en mourant cause ta fiiite, 
L'autre en fuiant cause ta mort 

TRANSLATION. 

U arc the Wst boy in the vcMrld^ and yonr last tranda* 

ion is still better tlian the former. Tliis is just as it 

to be, to improve cTcry day more and more. Although 

'love you dcai'ly, if you continue to go on so, I shall loTe 

itiHl more tenderly : if you improve and grow learned, 

one will be fond of you, and desirous of your company ; 

2&» ignorant people are shunned and despised. In oixicr 

may not be ignorant myself, I read a great deal. The 

day I vent through the history of Uido, vhich I will 

jdl you. 

was daughter of B^us, King of Tyre, and was mar- 

o Sicheus, whom slie dearly loved, lint tks Sicheus had 

nse riches, Pygmalion, Dido's brother, had him put to 

, and seized his treasures. Dido, fearful kst her broth- 

j;Iit kill her too, fled to Africa, where she built the fuie 

f Carthage. Now it happened, that just about the same 

JEncas also fled from the city of Troy, which had been 

and burnt by tlie Oraeks; and as he was going, with 

otlier Trojans, in liis ships to Italy, he was tbn)wa by 

m u[>on tlic coast of Africa, and landed at Cartliag^e. 

received liim Terj* kindly, and ga\\i\\v\w\e5csc,Vrt vXacj 

bad reHtlcd ius fleet ; but unfoi:lua».\ft\^ fox \viff » tNx^X^^- 
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eamc in loTe irith him. JEneas- (as yoa maj easily believ^ 
n-as not oruel ; so that matters were soon settled. When the 
ships were ready, J&icas wanted to set sail for Italy, to which 
the Grods had ordered him, that he might he the founder of 
Rora^e ; but IXdo opposed his departure, and reproached him 
with ingratitude, and the favours he had recdvcd. However 
he left her, ran off in the night, and put to sea. Poor IXdo, 
in despair at being abandoned by the man she loved, had i^ 
gi*catpilc of wood set on fire, threw herself into the flames, 
and was burnt to death. When you are older, you will read 
all this stoiy in Latin, written by Yirg^ ; who has made a 
fine poem of it, called the iEneid. If^ou should abandon 
j^fiss Piukerton for Miss Williams, do you think she will do 
the same ? A<Ucu, my dear ! 

I send you a very pretty epigram upon the subject of Dido . 
you may easily learn it by heart 

Infclix Dido ! nulUben^ nupta marito ; 
Hoe pcrcunte fugis, hoc fugientc peris. 

LETTER V. 

f E vous ai dit, moncher, quejc vous cnverrois qudfjues hi^ 
f>ji toircs pour vous amuscr: je vous envoi e done k present cel- 
1e du 8iege de Troye, qui est divertissante, et sur laquelle 
Homer6, un ancien Poi'te Gree, a &it le phis beau Poeme 
Epique qui ait jamais ^t^: Par parenth6s6, un Poeme Epi- 
que est un long poSme sur qudque grand dvdnment, ou sur 
Ics actions de quelquc grand homme. 

Le siege de Troye est ric^I^bre pouravior dur6 dix ans, et 
H cansc du grand nombre de H^ros quiy ont 6t6, qn'il ne faut 
nulleraent I'ignorer. Quand vous sercz plus grand, vous le 
lirez dans le Grec d'Horo^rc. 

Adieu ! vous 6tes le meiUcur enfant du monde. 

Je vous renvoie votre lettre oorrig^e ; earqucxqu'il n'y cut 
que peu dc fautcs, il est pourtant bon que vous Ics sachicz. 

TRANSLATION. 

jr TOLD yon, mydetur, that I would send you wmeslcinwi 
-M. tojglfiBe youi I therefore now give yoa ihc H\^*«py J^ 
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flie Siege of Trov, which is reiy entertaining. Homer, an 
mdent Greek Poet, has wrote upon this subjeet the finest Epic 
^oem thateTcr was. By the way, you are to know that an 
£pic Poem is a kmg poem upon some great event, cor upon 
Ihe actions of some great man. 

The aege of Troy is so reiy famous for having lasted ten 
years^ and also upon the account c^' the great number of He^ 
foes who were there, that one must by no means be ignorant 
of such an event. When you are older, you wiU read it all in 
tiie Greek of Homer. 

Adieu ! you are the best child in tlie world. 

I return you your letter corrected ; for though it had but 
few faults, it is however proper that you tihould kuow them. 

LETTER VI. 

Im cause de la guerre entre lea Grecs et les Troyenif ettlit 
siege et tU la.priae de Troye. 

LA paix regnoit dans Ic ciel, et los IMcux et Ics De esses 
joiiissoient d'une paifaitc tranquUUte ;.ce qui donncHt du 
chagiin a la D^ esse Discorde, qui n'aimeque le trouble, et les 
querelles. EUe r^solut done dc les broiilller ; et pour parvc- 
nir k son but, cUe jetta parini les Dresses uuc Ponime d'or 
sur laqueHc ces pardes ^toient ecrites, ^ la plus belle. YoiSk 
d'abord chacune des Ddesses qui se disoit la plus belle, et qui 
vouldt avcHr la Pomme ; car la beauie est unc affiurc bicn sen- 
sible aux I>eesse8, aussi blen qu'aux Dames. I^a dispute fut 
principalement entre JuuonfemmcdeJupitcr,Vcnus la Dcessc 
de r Amour, etPaDasD^esse des Arts etdes Sciences. A-la-Rn 
elles convinrcnt de s'eo i'ap(>ortcr k un bcrgcr uomme PariS, 
qui paisfloit des troupeaux sur le Mont Ida ; mals qui etoil 
veritableraent le file de Priam Roi de Troye. liUcs parurent 
done toutes trms nucs devantParis ; car pour bicn jugcr ,il faut 
tout voir. Junon lui oflrit les grandeurs du monde, s*!! vouloit 
decider en sa faveur ; Pallas liu oifrit les arts et les sciences ; 
mais Venus, qui lui promit la plus heUe {^mxcvfi. ^ T\<Qjwi«' > 
Femporta, et ^ lui dooaa la Pommc. 
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Vons pouvcz ISen croirc h quel point Venus ^toit eontenCt, 
et combicu Jiuum Gt PaDas dtinent coarrouoecs. Venus doa«^ 
pour lid tcnir parole, lui dit d'aller en Grec ehez M^u^lai^ 
dont la femme qui s'appcDmt Helcne deriendroit amonreuse 
(Ic lui. II J alia, et Mdn^las le rccut obex hii fcnl honnete- 
mcnt ; mais peu de tcms apr6s Il^l^ue s^enfuit aree 
qui la mcna k Traye. M^n61as irrit6 de eet outrage, s^en ' 
fnit a son frerc Agamemnon, Rol de Myeenes, qui cngi^em 
Ics Grecs k Tcnger eet affront. 

On euToia done des Ambaasadenrs k Troye, pour deman- 
der qu'on rendit, II^16nc k son mari, et en cas de refusi, pour 
declarer la guerre. Paris refusa de la rcndre, sur qooi la 
guurre fut dedar^e, qui dura djx ans, et dont jc vons enver- 
ntl bieutot lliistoire. 

TRANSLATION. 

Caute of the -war between the Greeks and TVoJane, and of 
the beiieginff and taking of Troy. 

fflKV2»S and earth were at peace, and the Gods and 
Goddesses enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity ; when 
the Goddess Discord, who delights in eonfuaon and quarrels, 
displeased at this universal calm, resolved to excite dissension. 
In order to effect this,shc threw among the Goddesses a golden 
^pplc, upon which these words were written. 'To the fair- 
est' Immediately each of the Goddesses wanted to hare the 
apple, and each said she was the handsomest ; for Goddesses 
are as anxious about their beauty, as mere mortal ladies. 
The strife was, hewcvcr, more particularly between Juno, 
the wife of Jupiter ; Venus, the Goddess of Love ; and Pallas, 
the Goddess of Arts and Sciences. At length they agreed to 
be judged by t shepherd, named Paris, who fed his flocks 
iti)on Mount Ida, and was, however, son to Priam, king of 
Troy. They appeared all three before Paris, and quite nak- 
ed ; for, in order to judge critically, and to deternune equi- 
tably, it is requisite that all should be seen. Juno oRl-rcd him 
the grzadcars of the werid, if he woM dediAe m '\icr tviNcnx^ 
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TaiSiaB promised Iiim arts and sciences ; but Venus, -nho tempt- 
ed him vith tlic most beautiful woman in the universe, pre- 
yailedy and he gave her the apple. 

Tea may easily imagine hov glad Vemis was, and how angry 
Juno and Pallas were. Venus, in order to perform her prom- 
laCf ordered him to go to Menclaiis, in Greece, whose wife, 
named Helena, would fall in love with hira : accordingly he 
went, and was kindly entertained by Menelaiis ; but, soon af- 
ter, Paris ran away with Helena, and carried her off to Troy. 
Menelaiis, irritated at this injurious breach of hospitality, com- 
plained to his brother Agamemnon, king of Mycenie, who 
<»g^^ the Greeks to avenge the af&out. Ambassadors were 
sent to Troy, to demand the restitution of Helena, and in case 
of a denial to declare war. Paris refused to restore her, upon 
which war was declared. It lasted ten years. I shall very 
soon send you tlie history of it. 

LETTER Vn. 

..4 laleworth, Juin SO, 17S8. 
\T* Tous cnvoie a celte 1ieure,m(Mi cher ! une histoire, fort en 
•J abreg^,du siege de Troye,ou vous verrez que les Troycns 
^latent justement punis dc I'iujusticc de Paris, qulls soutenoi- 
ent 

Je TOUS enverrai bientot aussi, les histoircs de plusieurs des 
Rois et des H^ros, qui ^toient dans I'armde des Grccs, ct qui 
m^ritent d'etre sues. J'aurois dA voUs avoir 'dit que la ville 
de Troye dtoit en Asie, et que la Gr6ce 6toit un pais de I'Eu- 
rope, qui est k present sous le Turc, et fait partie de ce qu'o» 
appette Turquie en Europe. 

De la manicre que vous y allez, vous serez bien sftvant avec 
Ic terns, et je crmns mcme que bient6t vous n'en sachicz plus 
que moi. Je vous le pardonnerai pourtant, et je serai fort 
content dc passer pour im ignorant en comparaison de vous- 
Adieu. 

Bitimre du Siege de Trmfe. 
Lcf Tmyens afwai ihaerefus6 dc rendreU^Une V «)C^tvTi\\x\, 
7ci Ones 1cm- dccbrimt h guerre. Or il y aroVt ctv Ox^n-^ 
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un grand noml)re de Rois, qui fonmircnt leun troopefl, et qti 
allerent eti pcnonnd k ccttc gaciTC ; mais eomme il faUcit 
que quc^qu'nn c<Hiiinandat en ehef, ils coniinrent loos de don- 
ncr le commandement k Agamemnon, Bm de Mycenes, et 
frerc <le M6n61as, le man d'Heldne. 

lis s*cmbarqucrent done pour Troje ; mats )es vents ^tant 
contralres, ils furent arrctes k Aulis, tt n'en XKmvoicnt pas 
soitir. Surquoi le Pr^tre Calchas d^clara que c'etoit la D^esae 
Diane qui envoioit ccs vents c(Hitraires,ct]qui Ics continoeroit 
jusques k cc qu'Jphigcnie, la fillc d' Agamemnon, hii eat 6t6 
immol^e. Agamemnon ob^it, et envoi a cherchcr IpUg^nie ; 
mais dans Pinstant qu'oh aUoit la sacrifier, Diane mit une 1h- 
che k sa place, et cnlc\-a Iphigenie k Tauros, oti eUe la fit sa 
Pretrcsse. 

Apr^s ccci Ic vent de\int favoraWe, et ils allerent k Troyc, 
ou ils dcbarquerent, ct en firent 1c siege. Mais les Troyens 
se d^>fcndircut ^ bien, que le aege diu*a dix ans ; et les Grecs 
voiani qu*ils nc pouvoient i>as prendre la ville par force, eu- 
rcnt recours k la ruse. Os firent, done, fairc un grand cheval 
dcbois, et mii*eut dansle ventre de ce cbeval bonnombre de 
soldats bien armes ; ct apiibs ccla fii'ent semUaut de se retirer 
a lours vaisseaux, et d'abandonner Ic siege. Les Troyens don- 
iierent dans le panneau, et firent entrcr ce clil^val dans la ville ; 
ce qui leur couta chcr ; car au milieu dc la nuit ces hommes 
sortirent du cheval, mirent le feu a la ville, en ouvrirent les 
portes, et firent entrer l*arm6e dcs Grecs, qui rcvinrent, sac- 
cagerent la ville, et tu^rent tous les haUtans, exccpte un fort 
petit nombrc qui cchapperent par la fuite ; parmi lesquels ^- 
toitEnec dont je vous ai ddijk parlc, qui se sauva avcc son 
pcre Anchisc, qu'il iwrtoit sur ses epaules, parce qu'il ^toit 
vicux ; ct son fils Ascagne, qu'il mcnoit par la main, parec 
qu'il etoit jeunc. 

Nittoire d* Ajax. 

Ajax, un dcs plus vaillans Grecs qui fXirent an siege de 
Trove, etoit fils dc Telamon, Prince de Salaminc. Apr^s 
^u'AchWefnt tad, U prdtendit qii«Mi tsme&biisLV^vctieMK' 
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ent, comme son plas proehe parent. Mais Ulysso les lui dis- 
pata, ct les empCMta ; surquoi Ajax devint fou, et tiioit tous 
les moutons qu'il trouvoit, croiant que c'dtoicnt dcs 6ree& 
A la fin il so tua lui m£mc. 



JEstoire de J^estor. 

Nestor ^toit Ic pins vieux et le plus sage dc tous les Grc(fs 
qui se trouvoient au siege de Troye. II avoit plus de trois 
cents ans, desorte que taut k cause de son experience, que 
dc sa tagesse, I'arm^c Grccque 6toit gouvernec par ses consciLs. 
On dit m^me aujourdhui d'un liomme qui est fort vieux ct 
fort mgCyC'est vn J\''e8tQr, 



Mstoire d* XPysBe. 

Ulyase, autre Prince qui alia au siege de Troye, eloit Roi 
dithaque, et fits de Laerte. Sa femmc sc nommoit Pen^lopCy 
dont il ^tcat ai amoureux, qu^ ne vouldit pas la quitter, pour 
aUer au siege de Troye ; de sorte qu'il couti'cfit I'inscns^ pour 
en 6tre dispense ; mais il fut d^couTert, et oblige d'y allcr. 
C'^tcNt le plus fin et le plus adroit de tous les Grecs. Pendant 
les dix annees qu^il fut au siege de Troye, sa femme Penelope 
eut pluiseurs amans, mais elle n'en ccouta aucun, fa. bien qu'ili 
present m^me, quand on reut loiierune femme pour sa chas- 
tet^, on dit Ceat une P^n^lope 

nfutptusicursaun^es, aprfes que Troye fut brul6e, avant 
que d'arriver chez lui, k eausc dcs tempGtes, ct autres acci- 
dens qui hu sarriiu^nt dans son TOiage. Les voiagcs d'Uiysse 
sont le sujet d'un beau poeme, qu'Homere a fait en Grec, et 
qui s'appelle I'Odyssee. Ulysse avoit un fils, nomm6 T6le- 
jnaque. 

Du cotd des Troyens U y avoit aussi dcs pei'sonnages tres 
iflustres : Leur Roi Priam, ciui 6toit fort vieux, avoit eu cin- 
quante enfans de sa iemme Hecube. Quand Troye fut prise, 
il fi4t tue par I*yrrliU8, le fiU d'AcliiUc. H'iftuAMi twVXvj^ ^«^>os^ 
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Hiatoire d* Sector. 

Hector dtoit fils de Priam, et le plus braTC des Troyen s 
.911 femmc sc nominolt Androroaquey ct il aToit un fils qtA 
s'appdloit Astjanax. XL Toulut sc battrc contre AehiUey q«l 
le tua, ct pius fort brutalcment I'attaclia A son ohar, ct le trai- 
Aa en triomphe autour des moraillcs dc Troye. 

Quand la >ille f ut prise, sa fcmme Andromaque fat captive 
de Pyrrhus, fils d'Achille, qui en demt amoarcux, etl'cpoua. 

JItstoire de CasMfidre. 
Cassandrc, fille de Priam, ^tcnt si beHe, que le "Dkn ApoDon 
en dcvint amoureux, et hii accorda le don de pr^diere Pavenir, 
pour en aT(ttr les demieres faveurs ; mats comme dletrompa 
le I)icu, ct ne se rcndit pant, il fit en aorte que qixaiqu^dle 
prddit tonjoi^v la veriti', personne nc la croYoit On dU rx^ 
me il present d'une personne qui pr^dit les suites d'une affiui^ 
seir lesqucllcs on nc 1 en croit pas : C*esi une Ctuumdre, 

IRttoire cT EtUe 

En^e 6toit Prince Troyen, fils d'Anchise et de la Decne 
Tenus, qui Ic protegca dans tous ses dangers. Sa ferame 
s'ap]>clla Creusc, ct il en eut un fils, nomrad Ascagnc ou lu- 
lus. Quand Troye fut bnil6e, il se suava, et porta son p^va 
Anchise sur ses ^'panics ; it cailtse de quoi il fut appell^ Ic picux, 
En<^c. 

Vous savcz dejk ce qui hii arriva k Carthage avee SSdon ; 
apr6s quoi il alia en Italic, 6ii il ^pousa Lavinic, fiDe du Boi 
Latinus, apr6s avoir tu^ Tumus qui dtoit son rivaL 

Romulus, qui ^toit le fondatcur de Bomcj desceadoit 
d'En^c et de LanMc. 

TRANSLATION. 

I NOW send you, my dear, a very sliort history of the. 
siege of Troy. You will there see how justly the TxY>}aiM 
were punished for supporting Paris in his injustice. 

I will send you soon the histories of several Kings and He« 
roi^ wlro Tfcrr In the Grecian anay, imd dcsMre to he 
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bMnm. I oaght to have informed jou, that the Cltj of Tro^r 
was in Asia ; and that Greece is a countiy in Europe, which 
at prcaent helongs to the Turks, and is part of vhat is called 
T^irke J in Europe. 

CooBideriDg the manner in which you now go on» you will 
in time be rery learned ; I am even afraid lest you diould soon 
know more than myself. However, 1 shall forgave you, and 
will be Tery happy to be esteemed ignorant in comparison of 
yoo. Adieu. 

The Uisttiry of the Siege ofTrmf, 

The Trojans having refused to restore Helen to her hus- 
kttdy the Greeks, declared war against thorn. Now there 
was in Greece a great number of Kings, who furnished troops, 
and commanded them in person. They all agreed to give 
tfke supreme command to Agamemnon, King of Mycene^ 
aud brother to Mcnelaiis, husband to Hdeo. 

They embarked for Troy ; but, meeting with contrary 
windsy were detained by them at AuUs. Upon which Calchas^ 
the Ugh Priest, declared that those adverse winds were sent 
\f the Goddess IHana, who would continue them tm Iphigcnia, 
daughter to Agamemnon, was sacrificed to her. Agamcm- 
aoR obeyed, and sent for Iphigcnia ; but just as she was goinj; 
to be sacrificed, Diana put a hind in her stead, and carried 
o£riph%enia to Tanros, where she made her one of her 
priestesses. 

After this, the winds became favourable, and they pursue*} 
their voyage to Troy, where they landed, and began the 
siege : but the Trojans defended their city so long, that the 
■lege lasted ten years. The Greeks, finding they could not 
take it by force, had recourse to stratagem : they made a great 
vooden hone, and enclosed in its body a number of armed 
men ; after which tliey pretended to retire to their slups, and 
abandon the siege, llie Trojans fell into the snare, and 
brought the horse into their to^'n ; which co&ttVv<Mi\ ^q«c *Acfc 
"w liie midfUe (^ the night, the men conccaicA Vu \\.^c\. WkX» 
•^BrctoUxe diy, opened the gates, and Vet m iJbfc dxj^Osa;? 
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army, that had returned under the walls of Troy. The 
Greeks sacked the chy, and put all the inhabitants to the sword, 
exeept a very few who saved themselves by flight. Among 
these was ^neas, whom I mentioned to you' before ; and 
who fled with his father Ancliises upon his shoulders, be- 
cause he was old ; and led his son Ascanius by the hand, be^ 
cause he was young. 

Siory oJJijax, 
Ajax was one of the most valiant Greeks tliat went to the 
siege of Troy : he was son to Telamon, Prince rf Salamis. 
After Achilles had been killed^ he demanded that heroes ar- 
mour, as his nearest relation ; but Ulysses contested tiliat pwot, 
and obtained the armoiu*. Upon which Ajax went mad, and 
slaughtered all the sheep he met with, imdcr a notion Ciat 
they were so many Greeks. At last he killed himself. 

Story of JVetitor. 
Nestor was the oldest and wisei5t of all the Greeks who were 
at the siege of Troy. lie was above three hundred years old ; 
140 that on account of his experience, as Mell as Iiis wisdom, the 
Grecian army was directed by his counsels. Even at this pre- 
sent time, it is said of a man, who is very old and very wise, 
lie is a Nestor. 

Story of Ulytises, 

Ulysses was another Prince who went to the siege of Troy ; 
lie was King of Ithaca, and son of Laertes. His wife's name 
was Peneloi)e, with whom he was so much in love, that un- 
willing to leave her, he feigned himself mad, in order to be 
excused gohig to the wege of Troy ; but, this device being 
discovered, he was compelled to embark for Ilion. He was 
tlie most artful and subtle of all the Greeks. During those 
ten years of his absence at Troy, Penelope had several lovers, 
but she gave encouragement to none ; so that even now, when 
A woman is commended for chastity, she is called a Penelope. 

After the destruction erf" Troy, Ulysses was several years bc- 
forc be readied Ids kingdom, bdng tost about'b^ t&mv^ssXA VMi 
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%mms accidents. The Tovagcs of Ulysses have been the sab- 
jcet of a Tcry fine i>ocmy ^i^jtten by Homcr» in Greek, and 
called tbe Odyaaey. Ulysses had one son, whose name waa 
Telcmachus, 

There were also many iUustrioas persons on tbeTrojan ade. 
Priam waa their King. He vas very old,'' and had had fifty 
chiUIrcQ by biB wife Hecuba. After the taking of Troy, he 
was killed by Pyrrhus, the son of AcfaiOcs ; and Hecuba was 
made captive to Ulysses. 

Stortf of Hector. 

Hector was son to Priam> and the braTcst of tfhe Trojans ; 
Andromache was his wife, and Ins son's name Astyanax. He 
rcsolTeil to engage Achilles, who killed him, and then bratally 
laatened hit dead body to his car, and dragged it in triumph 
ronnd the walls of Troy. 

After tltat city was taken, his wife Andromache became 
eaptiTe to P)rrrhus, the son of Achilles. He afterwards fell in 
loTc wkh^and married her. 

Stortf of Caasandra, 
Cassandra, daughter of Priam, was so beautiful, tliat the 
<^od ApoOo fell in love with her ; and gave her the power of 
fnreteUingfatiu% evcnt6,upon condition of her compliance with 
Us desires. But, as she deceived the God, by not gratifying 
ftis wialies, he ordered matters in such a manner, that, al* 
though she always foretold truth, nobody believed her. It is 
even now said of a person who foretels tlie consequences of aa 
iffiur, and is not believed, Slie is a Cassa&dra. 

Story ofJEnec». 
JEncas was a Trojan Prince, son of Anchises, and of the 
GoffdesB Venus, who protected liim in all the dangers he un- 
derwent. His wife's name was Creusa ; by whom he had a 
soa csAcd Ascanius, or lulus. AVhen Troy was burnt, ho 
nade his escape, and carried hi^ father Anchises \\\Mycv V^^ 
fetck ; for whith reason he waa sumamcd The P\ow^ Bt^xtfiiis. 
tin already kaow w/iat happened to luia ViXhlMo ^^. ^^ 
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thagc. After that he went to Italj, where having killed his 
rival Turnus, he married Lavinia, daughter to King Latinus. 
From iEneas and La^inia was descended Romulus, the 
founder of Rome. 

LETTER Vra. 

A Isleworth, ce 2Qieme JuiUef. 
MON CTIER EXFANT, 

JE vous ai envoio, dans ma derniere, Fliistoire d'Atalante*^ 
qui succomba k la tentation de I'or ; je tous enYOi e, a 
cctte hcurc, Hiistoirc d'unc fcmmc, qui tint hon contrc toutes 
Ics tontations ; c'est Daphn^ fillc du fleuve Pen<^c. Apolloa 
en fut <l>perdAment araoui-eux ; ct Apollon 6t<Mt comme vous 
savez un Dien foil accompli ; car U ^toit jeunc et bien t'aitf 
cl'aill'jursc'6toitleDieu du Jour,dc la Musique, ctde laPoe- 
sic. Yoici bicn du brillant ; raais nlraportc, il la pourmiivit 
inutJIcment, et elle nc voulut jamais IVcouter. 

Un jour done I'aiant recontr^*e dans les champs, ilia pour- 
suivit, dans Ic defisein de la forcer. Dax>hne courut de son 
micux pour i'evitcr ; raais k la fin, n'en pouvant plus, Apollon 
otoit siu* le i>oint de la prendre dans scs bras, quand les Dieux, 
qui approuvoient sa vc rlu,el plaifrnoient son soii:,la changercnt 
en Lanrier ; de sorte qu' Apollon, qui croYoit embrasscr sa 
cliere Daphn6, fut bien surpris de tix)uver un arbre entre ses 
bras. Mais, pour lui raarquer son amour, il oitlonna que le 
Ljiurier seroit le plus honorable de tons les arbres, et qu'on en 
couronneroit les Gueniei's viclorieux, et les plus c^ldbres 
Poi'tes : ce qui s'est toujoursfait depuis chez les anciens. Et 
vous trouverez m&me souvent dans les Potitcs modcmes, lau- 
riers poiu* victoires. Un tel est chai^' de lauriers, un tel a 
cueilli des lauriers dans le champ de bataille : c'cst h dire, il a 
reniport^ dcs victoires ; il s'est distingue par sa bravourc. 
.Vespere qu'avec le terns vous vous dislinguercz aussi par vo- 
ire courage : c'est une qualite tres necessaire a un honnCte 
homme, ct qui d'aiUeurs donne beaucoup d'eclat. Adieu. 

f Qui ac ae Iroove pas« 
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TRAXSLATIOX, 

2VIY DEAR CHILD, 

I SENT you, in my last, the story of Atalanta*, whocouki 
not resist the temptation of gdd : I will no\r give you the 
story of a woman, -^kh wliom no temptation whatever had 
any power : this was Daphne, daughter to the river Peneug. 
ApoUo was \1olcntly in love with her ; and Apollo was, as you 
know, a yery accomplished God ; for he was young and hand- 
aonie : besides wliich, he was God of the Sun, of Music, and 
of Poctiy'. These arc brilliant qualities ; but notwithstanding, 
tlie njinpli was coy and the lo^cr unsuccessfuL 

One day hamg met with her in tiie fields^ he pursued, in 
order to have fcMrccd her. Daphne, to avoid him, ran as long 
as sAkt was able ; but at last, being quite spent, A]x>llo was 
just g(Hng to cateh her in liis arms, when the Grods, M'ho piti- 
ed hcrfatc,and approved her \irtue,changed her into a Laurel; 
90 that Apollo, instead of his dear Daphne^ was surprised to 
find a tree in his arms. But as a testimony of his love, he de- 
creed the.L.oiucI to be the most honourable of all trees ; and 
<urdained \ictoiuous Waniors and celebrated Poets to be 
«ix)wncd with it : an injunction which was ever afterwards 
observed by the ancients. You will even often &id,^amoug tlu; 
■lodem Poets, Laurels for Victories. Such a one is loaded 
"with laurels ; such a one has gathered laurels in the field ef 
tetlle : tliis. means, he has bcenTictorioue^ and has distinguisli- 
e\\ himself by his bravery. I hope that, in time, you too will 
\e famous for your coiu^gc. Valour ia essential to a gentlc- 
laan ; besides tliat it adds brilliancy to his character. Adieu. 

LETTER IX. 
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^ Biahi ceSOietne Sept. 1738, 
3ION CHER ENFANT, 

E su's bien aise d'apprendrc que vous 6tes revenu gai ei 
gaillaixl dc vos voi'ages. La danse detroU yjwv^^^CiN^N^ 

* Wlikh cannot be Coand. 
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avez fiiitLs nc vous aura pas taut plA, qoe ccUe que voQs aJlcz 
recommcnccr avec votre maitre k danscr. 

Commute *mB que vous aimez k apprcndre ; je pit' suppose 
(]ac T0U8 Rvcz rcpris votre ecole ; car le teras dtantpreclen'x 
ct la >ic courte, il n'cn faut pas perdre. Un bomme d'ceprit 
tire pai*ti du terns et le met tout k profit, ou k plaisar ; il n'est 
jitmuis sans faire quelque chose, ct il est toujours oecupti on au 
plaisir, OQ k I'dtude. L'oisivet<^, dit-on, est la mei-e de tons les 
vices ; mais au xxkhus est-il sur qu'cUe est I'appanage des sota, 
ct qu'il n'y a rien dc phis meprisable qu'un faindant Caton 
Ic Ccnscur, un vieux Romain, dHme grande vcrtu, et d'une 
grande sagesse, disut qu'Q n'y avdt que trois choees dans sa 
vie dont il sc repentoit ; la premiere etoit, d'avcur dit un se- 
crct k sa femme ; U scconde, d'etre all6 une fois par rocr, la 
ou il pouToit allcr jtur terre ; et la demiere» d'avoir passed uu 
jour sans rien faire. De ia manicre que vous cmploYez votre 
tems, j'avouc que je suis envieux du plaisir que tous aurez, dc 
vous voir bien plus savant que les autres gracons plus ag^s que 
vous. Quel honueur cela vous fei'a ; queKe distinction ; quels 
applaudissemcns vous trouverez partout ! Avouez que cela 
-sora bien ilattcnr. Aussi c'est une ambition tr6s louable, que 
de les voulcHr surpa8ser,en merite et en savoir ; au lieu que dc 
voulmr surpasser les autres seulement en rang, en d<^pense, ca 
habits et en Equipage, n'est qu'uue sotte >amt^, qui rend uu 
honime fort ridicule. 

Reprenons un pcu n6tre Geographie, pour vous amuser 
avcc les cartes ; car k cette heure, que les jours sont courts, 
Tous ne pourrez pas aller k la promenade les aprcs-diners, il 
faut pourtant sc divertir ; rien ne vous divertira i)lus que de 
rcgartl erics cartes. Adieu ! vous fetes un excellent petit gar?ou. 

Faites mes comp'imens k votre Maman. 

TR.VNSLATON. 

Bath, Sept. 50. 0. S. 1738. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

JAM ver^ glad to hear that you arc returned from your 
tiare/s wcU, and in gtx)d linmour. TUc toee Civxv^' ^?oqa<x 
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vhidi Tou have borne, has not, I believe, been quite so 
agrecaUc as that wliich you are now g(Hng to renew with your 
dancing-mastiir. 

As I know you have a pleasure in learning, I take it for 
granted that you have rcsumetl your studies ; for time is pre- 
cious, Ufc sliort, and consequently one must not lose a single 
moment. A man of sense knows how to make the most of 
time, and puts out Ids -whole sum, either to interest or to 
pLeasune : he is never idle, but constantly employed either in 
amusements or in study. It is a saj-ing, Uiat idleness is the 
inotlier of all vice. At least, it is certiiin, that laziness is the 
inheritance of fools ; and notliing is so despicable as a slug:- 
ga«l. Cato the Censor, an old lloman of great \\rttLC and 
modi -wisdom, used to say, there wore but three actions of his 
Jife which he regretted. The first was, the having told a se- 
cret to his wife ; the second, that he luid once gone by sea 
when he might have gone by laud ; and the third, the hav- 
ing passed one day wilhoiU: doing any thing. Considering the 
manner in wliich you employ your time, I own that I am en- 
Mous^the pleasiu'e you Trill have in finding yourself more 
leametl than other boys, even those who are older than your- 
self. WTiat honour this will do you ! What distinctions, wlw«t 
applauses, will follow wherever you go ! You must confess 
that tliis cannot but give you pleasure. The being desii*ous 
«)f surpassing tlwim in merit and learning is a very laudable 
ambition ; whereas the wishi.ig to outsliinc others in i-ank, in 
expense, in clothes, and in equipage, is a silly vanity, that 

makes a man a]ipear ridic\do\is. 
I-iCt u« return to oiir Geography, in order to amuse our- 

•elves with maps. Now the days arc short, you cannot walk 

«ut in tile evening ; yet one must amuse one's self; and tliere 
H notliing so entertaining as maps. Adieu, you ai-c an excel- 
lent little boy. Make my compliments to your mamma. 

LETTER X. 

AButhf ce iieme(rOctobrey 1738. 

MON CIIEU EXFANT, 

T'^OUS roi'ez hien qvCvn vou« ccrivant si acv\wci[\V., c\. ^^\v>. 
jauiiicrc dotitjc Ic fais, je nc vous tmVo V'V^ ^"^"^ v^^"^ ^^^^ 
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fant, mais en gar?(Mi qui a de Pambition, et qui aimc a nppre&T 

drc, et k s^nstruire. Desortc queje sms persuade qu'en lisaiit 

mcs lettrcs, Yousfutcs attentioDy non seulemcnt k la matiere 

qu'eUes traitent, mais ausa a I'orthogi'aphe et au style. Car il 

est tr6s important de savoir bien 6crire des lettres ; on en a 

besoin tons les jours dans le commerce de la vie, soit poiur les 

affaires, sent pour les plaisirs; et I'on nepardonnequ'aux Dames 

des fautes d'orthographe et de style. Quand vous serez phit 

grand, tous lirez lesEpltres (c'c8t4i dire les Lettres) de G- 

ceran, qui sont le modele le plus parfait de la maniere de 

bien dcrire. A propos de Ciceron, ilfaut vous dire un 

peu qu il 6toit c' 'etoit un "vieux Remain, qui Tivwtil y a dix- 

)init cents ans ; homme d'un grand g^nie, et le plus c^ldbrc 

Oratcur qui ait jamais dte. Ne faut-il pas, par parentbcse^ 

TOUS expliquer ce que c'est qu'un Oratcur ? Je crois Uen que 

oui. Un Oratcur done, c'est un honunc qui harangue dans 

une assemblee publique, et qui parle avec eloquence, c'est k 

dire, qu iraisonne bien qui a un beau style, et qui cboisit bien 

ses paroles. Or jamais borame n'a raieux fait toutes ces cho- 

ses que Ciceron j il parloit quelquefois h tout le peuple Ro- 

main, et par son eloquence il leur persuadoit tout oc qu'il 

Touloit. Quelquefois aussi il entreprenoit les proems de scs, 

amis, il plaidoit pour eux devant les juges, et il manquoit rare- 

ment d'emportcr leurs suf&ages, c'est k dire, leurs Tcdx, Icurs 

(Incisions, en sa favcur. II avoit rendu dc grands services h la 

Kepublique Romaine, pendant qu'elle joiiissoit de sa libci'Ui ; 

jiuiis quand elle fut assujcttic par Jules Cesar, le premier 

Empercur Remain, il devint suspect aux Tyi-ans, ct fut k la 

£n egorg^, par les ordres de Marc Antoine, qui le haissoit, 

parce qu'il avoit barangud si fortcment centre lui, quand il 

Touloit se rendre maltre de Rome. 

Souvenez-vous toujours, s'il a quelqucs mots dans mes let- 
tres que Yous n'entcndez pas parfailemcnt, d'en damandcr 
Vexi)lication a votre Maman, ou de les cbcrchcr dan$ Ic Dio-' 
^fionnairc. Adieu. 
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TRANSLATION'. 

Bathy Oct. 4, 17J8. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

BY ray writing so often, and by the manner in wliich 1 
-Mrrite, you will easily see, tliat I do not treat you as a 
little cliikl, bat as a boy who loves to leam, and is ambitious of 
rcccinng instructions. I am even persuaded, that in reading 
my letters, you arc attentive, not only to the subject of which 
they treat, but likewise to tlie ortliography, and to the s^'le. 
It is of the greatest importance to write letters well as this is 
a talent which unavoidably occurs evciy day of one''8 life, as 
well in business as in pleasure ; and inaccuracies in orthogra- 
phy, or in style, arc never pardoned but in ladies. When you 
are older, you will read the Epbtles (that is to say Letters) of 
Cicero ; which are the most perfect models of good writing. 
•i ^ro/jo« of Cicero ; I must give you some account of liim. 
He was an old Roman, who lived eighteen hundred years ago ; 
a man of great genius, and the most celebrati'd Orator tliat 
ever was. Will it not be necessary to explain to you wliat an 
orator is ? I believe I must An Oi-ator is a man who lutr- 
angues in a public assembh', and who speaks with eloquence ; 
tluit is to say, who reasons well, has a fine style, and chooses 
his words property. Now never man succeeded better tlian 
CScero, in all those difibrcnt points : he used sometimes to 
^cak to the whde people of Rome assembled ; and, by the 
force of his eloquence, persuaded them to whatever he 
pleased. At other times he used to undertake causes, and 
plead for his clients in courts of judicature ; and in those 
causes he generally had all the suffrages, tlint is to say, all 
the opinions, all the deci&ons, in his favour. Wliile the Ro- 
man Republic enjoyed its freedom, he did very signal ser- 
vices tp his countiT ; but after it was ensbved by Julius Caesar, 
the first emperor of the Romans, Cicero became suspected 
by the Tyrants ; and was at last put to death by order of 
Mark Antony, who hated him for tlie severity of his orations 
against him, at the time Uiat he cndcavouretl to niaiutAiw \.\v^ 
virescigntT of Home. 
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In case there sliould l>e any words in mj* letters 'M'hich yoa 
do not pei*fectly understand, remember always to inquire the 
explanation fi'oni your maiiuna, or else to se<ik for ik&ai 'm dip 
Dictionary. Aidieii. 

LETl'ER XI. 

Jt JBaih, cet llietne d'Octobre, 173S. 
MON CIIER ENFANT, 

VOUS aiant parlc dans ma demierc dc Ciceron, le pliw 
grand Orateur que Rome alt jamais pi*oduit (qucMqu'elle 
en ait produit jilusicurs) je tous prespntc aujourdliui Dc^mos- 
thencs, le plus celebre des Orateurs Grccs. J'uurois dik k la 
veritc^ avoir coinmenc^' par Demosthenes, comme I'aine, ear 
il vivoit t\ pen pr^s trois cents ana avant Ciceron ; ^ CSccroa 
an^me a beaucoup profit^ de la lecture de ses harangtrcs, 
comme j'espcre qu'avcc le terns vous profiterez de tous let 
deux. Ilovenons^ Demosthenes. II ^toit de la c^iebrc vifle 
d*Athencs dans la Grtce,.et il avoit tant d'eloquencc, que i)en- 
dautuu certain terns il gouvernoit absohimcut la ville, ct per- 
suadolt aux Atheniens ce qu'il vou'oit. D n'avoit pas naturel- 
lement le dondc la parole, car 11 bdgttioit, mais il s'cn con'igea, 
en mettant, quund il i)arloit, dc petits cailloux dans sa bouclie. 
II se distingua particuUci'ement par Ics harangues qull fit 
coiilre I'liilippo, Roi de Mac^doinc, qui vouldt se rendre 
maitre de la Gr<!!ce. Cest pourquoi ces harangues Ul sont in- 
tituloes, les I^hillipigiies. Vous voiez dc quel usage e*est que 
de savoir Wen paricr, de s'exprimer bien, et de sVnoncer 
avec grace. 11 n'y a point de talent, par leciucl on se rend 
plus ag^>able ou phis considerable, que parcelui debien parler. 
A propos de la vllle d*Athenes ; je crois que vous iic la con- 
noisscz gu^rcs encore ; ct jwurtant il est bien ndcessaire de 
laire connoissance avcc elle ; car si elle n'a pas 6te la raere^ 
dn nioins clle a et6 la nourrice des Arts ct <les Sciences ; c*est 
a dire, que si die ne lea a point invenle, du moins elle le« a 
porte il la perfection. 11 est viTJ que I'Egyptc a 6t6 la pre* 
niiere ou les arts ctles sciences ont commence^, mais il est 
n-^ nv cu qiir- i'rsi A fhmt^ rjul Ic-s? a prrfccti<)nm^s. I.<c9 pItw 
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gcauds pbilosophcs, c'est k dire, les gens qiri aimoient, ct qui 
^tiidioieut la aagesse, etoient d'Athenes, comme ausai les me- 
iWfiirs Poetes,.et les tneillcui's Orateui-s. Les Arts y ont 
(•te portcs aussi a la dcmiere perfection ; comnke la Sculpture, 
c'est k dire, Pait de tailler des figures en pierre et en marLre ; 
rArchitecture, c'est k dire, I'art de bien batir des niaisons, 
des temples, des th<!^atres. La Pcmtnre, la Musique, enfiu 
tf Mit fleurissoit k AUienes. Les Atheniens avoient I'esprit dcli- 
cat, et Ic goOt juste ; ils etoient poUs et agr^ablcs ; et I'on ap« 
pclloit cet esprit vif, juste, ct enjoue, qu'ils a'\'oicnt, le Sel 
Attique ; pai^e que, comme vous sarez, Ic sel a, en mCmo 
terns, quelque cbose de piquant et d'agreable. On dit memc 
aujourd'hiu, d'un homnie qui a cette sorte d'esprit, qu'il a du 
Sel Attique, c'est k dire Athenien. J'esp^^re que "toos serez 
bien sal^ de ee Sel-lk ; mais pour I'etrc, il faut apprendre bien 
des choses, les concevoir, et les dire promptement ; car les 
meilleui'es cboscs peiiJent leur grace si ellea paroissent trop 
trevaillees. Adieu, mou i>etit ami ; en ydSk assez pour au<- 
jourd'hui. 

TRANSLATION. 

Both, Oa$. 11, 1738. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

HAVING mentioned Cicero to you in ray last; Cicero, 
the greatest Orat<»r tbat Rome ever produced (altbough 
it produced several) ; I tbis day introduce to your acquaiwt- 
Anee Demosthenes, the most celebrated of tbeGreeian oi*ators. 
To say the truth, I ought to have begun with Demosthenes, 
as the elder ; for he lived about three hundred years before 
the other. Cicero even improved by reading his Orations, 
as I hope you will in time profit by reading those of both. 
Jjci us return to Deiuostbepes. He was bom at Athens, a 
celebrated city in Greece ; and so commanding was bis 
eloquence, that, for a considerable time, he absolutely 
governed the oily, and persuaded the people to whalevei' 
lie pleased. His vlocution was not naturaWy ^OoA, ^oy \\e 
Manimcrcfl; huihcgot tlic />etteroribatmiped\tuc\vX>vy s^*^- 

yoL.1. x> 
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inp: TviU) small pebbles in his mouth. He dbtingoishedliiro- 
self more particularly by his Orations against Philip King of 
.Macedonia, who had designed the conquest of Greece. Those 
Orations being agunst Philip, were from tliencc called Phil- 
lippicfl. You see how useful it is to be able to speak well, to 
express one's self clearly, and to pronounce gracefully. The 
talent of speaking well is more essentially neccssar}* than anj 
oilier to make us both agreeable and c(»siclerablc 

^ propos <i£ the city of Athens ; I beliere you at present 
know but little of it : and yet it would be requisite to be wcQ 
informed upon that subject ; for, if Athens was not the motii- 
cr, at least Mie was the nurse to ail tiie Arts and Sciences ; 
that is to %sfg though she did not invent, yet she improved them 
to the hi{^MMt degree of perfection. It is true, that Arts and 
Sciences fint began in Egypt } bat it is as certain that they 
^vcrc broof^t to perfeetion at Athens. The greatest Philoso- 
I>hcrs(that is to lay, men who loved and studied wIsdom}wrrc 
Athenians, as alio the best Poets, and the best Orators. Arts 
likewise were there brought to the utmost perfection ; sucli as 
Sculpture, which means the art of cutting figures in marble ; 
Architecture, or tlie trt of bufld^ houses, temples, and Uie- 
atrcs, welL Paiiiting, Music, in shorty every art flourished 
at Athens. ^^Ike AitiienJans had great delicac)' of wit, and 
justness of taste ; they were polite and agreeable. Thit sort 
of lively, just, and pleasiiq; wit, which they possessed, wM call- 
ed Auic Sah, because salt has, you know, something sharp^ 
yet ai^reeaUe. Even now, it is said of a man, who has that 
turn of wit, he has Attic salt ; which means Athenian : I hope 
you will have a good deal of that Salt ; but this requires the 
learnuig many things, the comprehending and expressing 
them without hesitation : for the best things lose much of 
their merit, if they appear too studied. Adieu, my dear boy i 
here is enough for this day. 
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lETTER Xn. 

^Baih, cel8 Ociobre, 1738. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

J£ voiu ai pari^ dans ma derniere de la c^USbrc ville d'- 
Athenes. Mais j'y reriens enccx^ aujomrd'huiy aar ou n'cn 
ptiut JIMS trop dire, et voua ne pouvez, pas la eonnoitre trop 
l»eo. Elle a prodtiit les plus graods homnt^ de I'antiqoite, 
et a laiss6 les plus beaux modeles d'Eloquence, de Poeale, de 
PhikMOi^iie, de Peioture, de Sculpture, et enlm de tous les 
Arts et Ics Sciences ; c'est sur oes modeles-lk que les Romao 
ius se tout formes dcpuis, et c'est sur cus modeies aussi que 
nous deyons nous former. Platon, le plus grand philosc^hc 
qui a jamus ^t6,c'cst h. dirCjlliomme le plus sage et le plus sa- 
vant, ^tdt Athenien ; set outrages qui nous rcstcnt encore, . 
aont ce qu'n y adc plus beau de I'antiquiti^. Ildtoit le disc^ 
pie, c'est k dire I'ecolicr, de Socrates, cel^bre iiLilosophe, et 
Ic plus Tertueux de tousles aucicns ; mais Socrates lui-meme^ 
n'a jamab rien 6crit, etil se contentoH dlnstruire les Athe- 
niena par ses discours. )lfut mis k matt inyufitement, par 
les fausaei aeeusations des medians, qui dtoient tons scs cnne> 
mis, k cause de sa vertu. Sophocles et Euripides, deux fa- 
meux. poetes tragiques, e'est k dire qui compoaoient des tra- 
g<6(ties, etoicnt tous deux d'AthcneCJI comme aussi Aristopha- 
nes, c^I^bre po5te comique, qui fiusott des comedies. Les 
Athenicns n'^toient pas rndns c^l^bres dans la guerre que 
duns les sciences, car ils battirent plus d'une fcHS, par terre et 
par mer ; le Roi dc Perse, qui Kttaqu(»t la Grece atec des 
troiqiesinnombrables. Themistocles, Miltiades, et Alcibiadcs, 
6toient les plus o^l6bres de leurs g^n^raux. Enfin, ies Athe^ 
mens sorpassoient en tout le rcste de la Gr6cc,comme la Grcc^>, 
dans ce tcms4a, surpassoit tout le restc du monde. Yous au< 
res beaucoup de plalsir d lire I'llistoirc de la Grece, que 
YOUS lircz bientot. 

J'ai recu votre lettre, et je ue manquerai pas d'ex ccutor 

vos ordres parrappoft a l*Hul ; mais dLlcs-mcn Txa'^tw i^v\- 

le torte d*ctai yohs Foulez avQir,car im tXsi. tcuX vXnc^ Vi^M?^^ 
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conserve anc autre, de sorte qu'ii faut savior ce qu€ todS 
Toolcz qQ*il J ait dans cet ^toi. Adieu. 

TKAXSLATION. 

Bath, Oct. 18, irsy. 
3Mnr DEAR CHILD, 

IX my last I wrote toyou eoneeming the celebrated dty of 
Athens. I now resume the subject ; because too muefa 
cannot be said of it, nor can you be too well instructed con- 
cerning it. The greatest men of antiquity were Athenians, 
and tliat city produced the finest models of Eloquence, Poetry, 
Philosophy, Painting, Sculpture, and, in sliort, of all the Arts 
and Sciences. On those models it-was tliat the Romans af- 
terwards formed their taste, and on the «amc we must per- 
fect ours. Plato, the greatest philosopher that ever existed, 
vas an Atheiuan : and such of his writings as still remain are 
superior to thois of «11 the ancients. A philosopher is both a 
wise and a learned man. Plato was a disciple, that is to say, 
a scholar of Socrates, a celebrated philosopher, and the roost 
virtuous araongit the ancients. Socratca himself never wrote, 
but bv lus diseoiu'sefi instructed the Athenians. On account 
of luis virtues, all vicious people were enemies to him ; they 
thercfcnx: accused him falsely, and he was most mijustly put 
to deatli. ^ 

Sophocles and Euriindes, two famous tmg;edinns, were both 
Athenians ; as was also Aristophanes, a famous comic poet 
who iiTote comedies. 

The Athenians were as celebrated for valour as for science. 
They more tlian cn^ce defeated, both b>' sea and land, the 
King of Pcraa, wlio invaded Greece Mith innumerable forces. 
Themistocles, IVfiltiades, and Alcibiadcs, were the most re- 
iK)wued of tlieir generals. In short, tlic Athenians siu'pasaed 
the other lii'eeks in <ivery thing as much as Greece then out - 
flid the restd* the world. You arc soon to read tlie history 
of Greece, »ad it will give you much plcasiii'C. 

I received your letter, and will not fail to execute your or- 
efi^rs rvsjwcU/ig the case ; bat let me know w\va.l wxvt cCs^ ^%ife . 
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ra "wuni, as the word cote xo/eaxa erciy thing made to pre? 
arre another. So that I most know what it is that yoii 
roold have hi that case. Adieu. 

LETTER Xn. 

v9 JSathj ce ZOieme Octobre, 1738^ 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

r'AI reca votre lettre, qai ^tott feat hien ^erite> ct je Tois 
que vous faites des progrfes, ct que vous apprcnez hicn. 
tUsL etant, voos pouvez me demandcr liardiment tout ce que 
3IU voolez, et je ne manquerai pas de tous apporterun ^lui^ 
iqoc vous le souhaitez, k I'exoeption des instrumejos poui* 
• dents, dont il I'exception des instrumens pour les dents, 
out H n'est pas necessaire que vous vous serviez ; au contrairc, 
I gatcnt les dents ; et il faut seulement ies tenir Men proprcs 
rep on Sponge et de I'eau tiedc. H ne faut qu'&trc hon gar- 
Mi, et bien apprendre, pofur ohtenir tout oe que vous sou- 
utez de mxA. Outre cela, aongez qud homieur vous aurez 
iHen apprendre ; les autres gargons vous admirerout, et les 
»is ag6s vous estimeront, et ne tous traiteroat pas en petit 
ir^on. 

Je vous ai donn^, dans mes deux demieres^ tin petit detail 
5la£uneuse viQe d'Athenes, ai e^6bre autrefois dans la 
rr&ce. Nous verrons k eette heure*quelque chose d'une au- 
« de la Gr^ce, ^galement renomm^^e, mais d'une autre ma- 
lerc ; c'est la ville de Laoed^mone, ou Sparte, qui fleoxissoit 
1 mftrae terns que la ville d'Athenes. G'dtdt one villc toote 
icrriere, et tous ses eitojens ^toient clev6s soldats ; ils 6toi- 
at tous d'une bravoure extraordinaire, et d'une vertu scrupu- 
nae. Us ne cultivoient point, comrae Athene8,les Arts et let 
cienees, et Ds ne s'appliquoientqu^ la guerre. I/amour de 
patrie ^toit leur premier sentiment ; ct ils croyoient qu'il 
y avoit rien de plus g^oricux, que de mourir en ornnbattant 
3TO: leiir pays, de sorte qu'il n'y a jKiint d'exemple qu'un 
aeed^raonien ait jamais fui. Le hixc et la moUcsae c^Qvtwl 
umis de Laccd^mone. On n'y souffiroitpaa mtimt Vac viv'^ 
pBot de peur d'j corrompre les niCBun^ lia (itswcDX €V^rs^* 

D2 
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^dupement, k «oiifiHr le froid et le chaud, et a faire des ekeiv 
ciccs p^niUes, pour fortifier le eorps. lis parloicnt pea,et 
leurs repouses ^toient toujours ooi^rtes, nuiis pleiaes de aena. 
£t m&me k present on appeDe un st^de court, mais qui enfer- 
mc bdaucoup de sens^'le style laconlque, de Laeedemone^ q^' 
on nommcnt aussi Laconie. Lyourgue avdt et6 leur premier 
legislateur, c'est k dire^ leur avoit donn^ des Icix : e'^toit f- 
homme le plus vertueux, et le plus sage, qm avoit jamais 6ts. 
Une preuTe r^ele de cela, c'eat que quoiqu'il ^toit leur n% il 
leur donna la liberty ; et a^-ant faitsembbint de TOtdoir fair 
^n voyage pour quelque pen de terns, 11 les fit tous jnrer qu'ila 
observeroient ses loix exactement jusques i. son retour ; ce 
qii'ils firent ; apr^s quca il ^en alia, et ne revint jamais, afin 
tju'ils fussent obliges d'obscrver sei kiix toujours : renoiifant 
de la sortc et k la rqyaut6 et it sa patrie, pour le bien de aa 
patric. Adieu, je ¥0us verrai en trds semaines. 

TRANSLATION. 

JBath, Oct. 30, 1738. 
MY DEAR COTLD, 

I RECEIVED your letter, which is very wdll 'written ; by 
that I perceive that you improve, and learn well. This 
being the case, you may boldly ask for whatever you want. 
I shall not fail to bring you the case such as you require, ex- 
cepting that it must not contain instruments for teeth, which 
are not necessary for you ; on thecontrary, they spoil the teeth, 
which ought to be kept very clean, but only with a sponge 
and warm water. In order to obtain whatever you wisli from 
me, you need only be a good boy, and learn well. Besides, 
consider what reputation you willtherebj' acquire ; otlier boys 
will admire you, grown-up people will esteem and not treat 
you like a little boy. 

In my two last letters I gave you a short account of the fa- 
mous city of Athens, formerly so celebrated in Greece- 
"We will now consider anotlier Grecian city, equally renown- 
c<I, but in another w:;y ; tins is Lacedemonia, or Sparta, 
which ffoaria/ked at <Jic sajnc tiinp «a Ktiveii^. W v»& *. 'w«r-v 
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like tatff SBd all its eitizens vere tifuaed to arms ; they trerc 
exceedingly braTe, and xigidly virtuoas. Arts and Sciences 
irere not Uiere •eultivat^, as at Athens ; tlieir only study 
W9» war. The first duty was the love of their country ; and 
they vere persuaded that to die in defence of it was the most 
glorious of all aoticms. Xo instance ever oocurred of a Lace- 
demonian'shATiDg run away. Laixury and ease were not admit- 
ted of at Sparta ; and to preTent the comqition of manners, 
{(oM or aiWer were not alloved. Early inured to hardships, tr> 
streiigthen their eonstitudonsy they wore brought up in tliu 
endurance of oold and heat, likewise to use tlic most 1aboriou<i 
exercise. l*hey spoke but little, and their answers were al- 
ways short, -and full of sense. To this day a concise stylo, 
replete ^th moaning, is caUed a Laconic style, from Laconia^ 
by wliioh name Lacedemonia was called. 

L>ycurgus was their first legislator, which means, tliat he 
l^aTC them laws. He was the most virtuous, and tlic wisest 
jnau that ever lived. A real proof of this is, that altliougli he 
was king, he made Uiem free. Pretending to go a journey 
for some time, he obliged all the Lacedemonians to make 
oath, that until liis return they would observe his laws strict- 
ly. He then went away, and in order that they might not 
gwerrcfrom the laws he had establislied, he np\er retumeil : 
thus, to promote the good of his country, he gave up hi; 
crown, and the pleasure of living in his native land. 

Adieu, in throe weeks I shall sec you. 

LETTER XrV. 

JE suis bien aise que tous ^tudiez rHistdlro Romaiuc ; car 
de toutes les anciennes histoires, il n'y en a pas de si in-' 
atructive ni que foumisse tant d'exemples de vertu de sages.se, 
ct de courage. Les autrer grands empires, savoir celui dcs 
Aflsyiicns, eelui des Perscs, et celui des Maccdoniens, sc sent 
elevi'S presque tout d'un coup, par des accidens favorables, 
et par le succ^s, rapide de leurs armes ; mviis WaXK^vr^ \\a- 
7214/^ s'eet tgsnmlipHr dt^s, ct a surniouXiii V^^ ^^Sel^xWa:^ 
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qui s'oppoodent k ion aggrandinement, antant par la vertEl at 
par sa sagesse, que par ftes armes, ' 

Rome, qui fut dans la suite la maltresse du monde, n'^toit 
d'aboni, oommc vo«is le savez, q'une petite ville fondle par 
Romutais, son premier Roi, k la tcte d'an petit nombra de 
bergers ct d'avenituiers, qui se rangerent Mms Ini ; et dana 
le premier d^nombrement que Romulus, fit du people, c'est 
h dire^ la premiere fds qull fit oompter le nombre dea UK 
tans, its ne moatoicnt qu'k troia miOe hommes de pied, et troii 
cents cbcvaux, au lien qu'a la fin de son regne, qui dura tren- 
te-sept ansyily avmt qoarante-six miUe hommes de pied, et 
raille chevaax. 

Pendant les deux eents cinquante prenueres ann^ de Ro- 
me, c'est k dire, tout le terns qu'elle fut gouvem^e par dei 
Rois, ses vfMsins lui firent la guerre, et tach^rent d'ettrafiei^ 
dans sa naissance, un peuple dont ils craignoicnt Taggrandisse- 
ment, consequence natorelle de aa Tertu, de son courage, ct 
de sa sagesse. 

Rome dome emploYa aes deux cents cinquante premieres an* 
n^es k lutter oontre ses phis proches voisins, qu'elle surmonta ; 
et deux cents cinquante autres, k se rendre maltresse d'ltafie ; 
de sorle qull j avoit cinq cents ans depms la fondatioii de 
Rome jusques k ce qu'elle deyint maltresse de I'ltaltc. Ce 
fut seulement dans let deux cents ann6es suivantes qu'elle 
se rendit la maltresse du monde, c'est k dire, sept cents ans 
apres sa fondation. 

TRANSLATION. 

I AM glad to hear you study the Roman History ; fbiv 
of all andent histories, it is the most instinictiTe, and 
furnishes most examples of Tirtuc, wisdom, and courage. 
The other great empires, as he Asi^ian, Ferwan, and 
Macedonian, sprung up almost of a sudden, by favourable 
accidents, and the rapidity of their conquests ; but the Ro- 
man empire extended itself gradually, and surmounted the 
obstacles that opposed its aggrandisement^ XK>t len by TOrtfl^ 
^ud wudom, t2uui hy force of arms. 
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Some, which at length became the mistreffl of tli6 Art>rld, 
di^as you know) in the beginning hiit a small city, fotmded 
Romulaa, her first king, at the head of an inconsiderable 
mbcr of herdsmen and Tagabonds, who had made bim 
::ir chief. At the fii^ survey Romulus made of his people ; 
Rt is, the first time lie took an account of the inhabitants, 
cy amounted only to three thousand foot and three hundred 
ne ; whereas, towards the end of his reign, which lasted 
ir^-4even years, he reckoned forty-ax thousand font, and 
e tliousand horse. 

Duriog the first two hundred and fifty years of Rome, as 
ig as it was gOTerned by kings, Ihc Romans were engaged 
frequent wars witli their neighbours, who endeavoured to 
ash in its infancy aatate whose future greatness they dread- 
, as the natural consequence of its virtue^ courage, and niis- 
im. 

Thus Rome employed its first two hundred and fifty years 
struggUiig with the neighbouring states, who w«re in thart 
riotl entirely subdued ; and two hundred and fifty moix; in 
nqucring the rest of Italy ; so that we reckon five hundred 
ty ycarsfrwn the foundation of Borne to the entire conquetft 
Italy. And in the following two hundred years she attain- 
l to tlie empire of the world -, tliat is, seven hundred years 
Dm the foundation >of the city. 

UETTER XV. 

3 OMULL'S, qui (eommc je vous I'ai dej^ dit) ctoit Ic foB^ 
1% <Iatcur, et le premier Roi de Rome, n'ai ant pas d'abord 
iaucoup d'habitans pour sa nouvclle villc, songea h tons les 
olent d'en augmenter le nombre ; et pour cet effct, il pubb'a 
I'dle serviroit d'axyle, c'est k dire, de refuge et de lieu dc 
iretd XMur ceux qui seroient bannis des autrcs villes d'ltalie. 
ela hiiattira bicn des gens qui sortircnt de ces villes, soit k 
luae dc lean dcttes, soit k cause den crimes qu'ils y avoii^nt 
minus : oar un azyle est un endroit qui scrt de pvol.i:c\S!WvV 
IBS ceux qui/ riennent, que/que crime qti'Wn y saQwt. c«nvxcvv5i, 
roB ttepemtJhsypren^ere m Ics punlr. \\i3C(srz. ^'^ ^^'^ 



ftvez sarpKnftnt qiit <n&i -pifliH aMi 4lc Tanrimi et ^t^^lP > 
quiiu,ilcaHit«tatfbMtkMU^iw'Mge et la plus vertUEUK 
qui ^pnuk- - 1(>I* 0^"t VW SosAilui y fit du ai bDune) 
Idx.isqtnktaatlepai^ni'tdtiiiaiu' ilu la patrie et dc 
la gldiK. y 6ttUit ri Uanl* nfgkm, et Ie colte du Diem, 
que pendiBt qiidfim twitiHJwijfanaiea ci- fut ua peupk- de 
]i£iti^etderawTatiicnK.K.'' '^ 
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towni, vliMheT for debt, (E OB MeodDt rfMi 
bud comnuttcd i an HTtDD Mag ■ piwe tf protealkB fcrdi 
vhoflf laiti ^Kre, ktlb^tAMM be lAM A^ a(i^ - 
-tiiq' cannot be ■pprehended or poBirtMd. n^. to it^KKt^ 
utodshlng, dut iiam auli > iffle n wb toge of wgnwtt .m4 
rogaet tbe irinal utd moM nrtODV) iMtiao that e*e> axUHi 
AouM dsdnce Mi ori^n ? Ths KMoo b tbb ; BcoHta onMt- 
ed •ucbwbtilaoine Uwi, ial|]iTed Ui pe^ila inth M) great* 
bjTcaf ^oiyand tUreOOntij, andao fitmlj- e(tibli^i4.t»- 
N«^ and the vbrdiip dfthe gndi, that, Ibr ■ome ii un ii WjI J t 
Bgea, thef eontiiuteA a nation vf benei and riMuou* men. 

UETTBR XVI ■' 

-TE TtHU ^ d^ Mmnt paitt de b ii«ceMit« %ifil r«^ w- 
*l voir I'hubiire )i fbnd i malt je us penxpM *qMla redb« 
trap HttTcnt Coenn f appdle aTeenlMiDi Tailti umftrtftt 

tux veriitMt, vita niemorU, ynagitMi'itlm,iimtin^>lmlHlk' 

Til Im iimli riiiiln' j fcwMliiiUlMtwi ^uliliwi 

6e^, Mgti^iir feiperienoe de te iMSBenA -. in.lMafc«b <^i» 
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4jB& fait, il appTcnd ce qa'U a k faircy et plus il est instruit tltt 
pius6« imeux il saura se conduire k I'avcnir. 

De toutes tes histcnrei andennes, la phis int^rcssante, ct la 
pina instructiTe, c'eSt lliistoire Bomaine. EUe est la plusfer- 
fle en grands hommes, et en grands ^v^nemcns. £lle nous 
animCy phis que toute autre, k la vertu i en nous montrant, 
comment une petite vilie, commc Borne, fondle par une poig- 
ndc de Patres et d'Ayenturiers, s'est rendue dans 1' espace 
de sept cents ans maitrcsse du monde, par le mo'ien de sa 
Tertu et dc son courage. 

Cest pourquoi j'en ai fait un abr^g^ fort en racourci. Pour 
fDos en facifiter la connoissance, et I'imprimcr d'autant mieux 
dans Totre esprit, tous ie traduirez i>cu k peu^ dans ilh Uvre 
que TOUS m'apporterez tous les Dimanehes. 
- Tout le terns de Phistoire Romaine, depuis Romulus jusqu'k 
Auguste, qui est de sept cents vingt-trois ans, peut se dlTiscr 
en trois parties. 

Ia premiere est sous les sept Rois de Rome, et dure deux 
eents quarantc-quatre ans. 

La scconde depuis I'etablissement des Consuls et I'expulsion 
de« Rois jusqu' a la premiere Guerre Punique, est aussi de 
deux cents quarante-quatre ans. 

La troisi6mc s'etcnd depuis la premiere Guerre Punique 
joaqa'au regne d' Auguste, et elle dure deux cents trente-cinq 
ons ; ce qui fait en tout, les septs cents vingt-trois ans, ci-des> 
tas mentionn6s, depuis sa fondation, jusqu'au regne d' Auguste. 

Sous le regne d' Auguste, Rome, ^toit au plus haut point 
de sa gandcur, car elle 6toit la MaYtresse du Jlfonde; mais 
eDe ne I'^toit plus d'elle-m(^mc ; aiant perdu son ancienne lib- 
erty, et son ancienne vertu. Auguste y 6tabUt le pouvoir ab- 
adta des cmpcreurs, qui dcvint bien-tdt une t3rranme borrible 
et crucUe sous les autrcs empereurs ses successeurs, moYcn- 
nant quoi, Rome dcchdt de sa grandeur en moins dc tcms 
^^Be n'en avoit x>ris pour y montcr. 

Le premier gouvemment de Rome fut monarchiquc, ma^s 
One roonarchie bom6e, et pas absolue, carle ScivuXv^iAsc^fic^V 
Vaxaxfnt^ aree A? Hoi If?. iJoiamne ^t^it eVc?\s?, d TvtPm \»«J^ 
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K^reditairc, c'cst k dire, quimd un roi mourolf, on ea obalSif* 
soit un autre, ct le fils no succ^dcit pas au pore. RomuloB^ 
qui tut le fondateur do Rome, en fut aussi Ic premier rqi, 
n fut 6\ii par le peuple, et forma le premier plan da goofem^ 
ement. U ^tablit le Senat, qui conaistoit en cent membret; 
ct partagea le peuple en tra&s ordret : les Patrioiens, e^ett % 
dire leg gens du premier rang ; les CheTaliers, e^est k dire 
ccux du second rang ; tout le rcaite etoit peuple, qu'il appeOa 
Flebeiens. 

Tradulsez ceci en Anglois, et apportez le moi Rmaacbei 
^cnt sur ces ligues que je tous envoie. 

TRANSLATION. 

I HAVE often told you how necessary it was to have « per« 
fcvt knowledge of history ; but cannot repeat it often 
enough. Cicero properly calls it te4H9 temporum, lux veritaHtg 
vita memorutf magiatra xnta, nurUia vetuttatia. By the help 
of iiisloiy, a young man may, in some measure, acquire the 
experience of old age. In reading what has been done, he is 
apprised of what he has to do ; and the more he is itiforraed 
of what is past, the better he will know how to conduct him* 
self for the future. 

Of all ancient histories, the Roman is the most interesting 
a^d iustructiTc. It abounds most with accounts of illustrious 
meji, and presents us with the greatest number of important 
events. It likewise spurs us on, more than any other, to yir- 
tuous actions, by showing how a small city, like Rome, found- 
ed by a haikdful of shepherds and vagabonds, could, in the 
space of seven hundred years, render herself mistress of the 
worid by courage and virtue. 

Hence it is that I have resolved to form a small abridg- 
ment of that history, in order to facilitate your acquiring the 
knowledge of it; and for the better imprinting it in your 
mind, I desire that, by little and little, you would transUte, 
and copy it fair into a book, which you must not fail to brin^ 
to mc every Sunday. 
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<0 Augustus Ciesar, T>eiiig seven hundred and twenty-thre^ 
years, may be divided into three periods. 

The first, under the seven kings, is of two hundred and for- 
tj^our years. 

The second, from the expulsion of tlie kings, and establishr 
juent of the consuls, to the first Punic war, is likewise two 
hundred and f(H>ty-four years. 

The third is, from the first Punic war down to the reign 
of Augustus C8esar,and lasts two hundred and thirtj'-five yeajfs : 
which three periods,, added together, make up the seven hun- 
dred and twenty-tliree years above mentioned, from the founr- 
tlation of Rome to the reign of Augustus Casar. 

In the reign of Augustus, Rome was at the summit of hec 
g;reatnes8 ; for she was misti'ess of the world, tliougli no long" 
or mistress of herself, having lost both her ancient liberty 
and her ancient virtue. Augustus establislicd the imperial 
power, which soon degenerated into the most detestable and 
cruel tyranny, under the succeeding emperors ; in consequence 
of which, Rome fell from her former greatness, in a shorter 
sjiace of time than she had taken to ascend to it. 

The first form of government established at Rome was 
moiiavcfncal : but a limited, not an atsolute monarcliy, as 
the power was dirided between the King and the Senate. 
Tlic kingdom \t'as elective and not hereditary ; that is, A\hen 
one king died another was chosen in his room, and tlie son 
of the deceased king did not succeed him. Romulus, who 
M-as founder of Rome, was also her first king : he was elected 
by the people, and he formed the first system of government. 
lie appcMnted tlie senate, which consisted of one hundi-ed ; 
and divided the people into three orders, u&mtly, patricians^ 
who were of the fii-st rank or order ; knighiSy of the second ; 
and the tliird %\ as the ooramon people, whom he called 
plebciann. 

Translate tliis into English, and bring it mc next gutidnr^ 
Avrittcn upon the lir4es which I aow sen;.! you. 
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LETTER XMT. 

ROMULUS^ et Remus ^toient jumcaux, et fits de Bh^a 
Sylvia, fille de Nunutor roi d'Albe. Rhea Sylvia fbt 
enfermee et mise au nombre des Yestales, par scm <mcle 
Amul'ms, afin qu'cHe' n'eut point d'enfans, car lea Yestales 
etoient obligees ii la chasiete. Elle devint pourtant g^roaBe^et 
I)reteu(lit que le dieu Mars l*avoit forc^e. Quand elle acooa- 
cIhi de Romuins et de Remus, Amulius ordonuaqu'Ss fuaaent 
jtttes dans le Tibre. Us y forcnt eflFectivement portes dans 
leur berceau ; raais I'eau s'etant retiree, le berccau resta k 
sec. Une Louve qui dtoit venue Uk pour boire, leaallaita, jus- 
qties a ceque Faustulus, unberger^ Ics emportachezlui, et les 
cleva comme siehs. Ktant dcvenus grands, ils allerenf avcc 
noinljrc de Latins, d'Albains, et de bergers, et ils fond^rent 
Rome. Romulus, pour r^gner seul, tua son frere B^mus, et 
f ut dcclai'd r(u par tous ces gens la. Etant devcnu souvei^n, 
il partagea le peuple en trois tribus et trente curies, en par- 
triciens, plebeicns, seuat, patrons, cUens, et chevaliers. Les pa- 
trlciens etoient les plus accredites, et les plus considerables. 
I^cs plebiens Etoient le petit peuple. Les patrons etoient les 
fjens les plus respectables qtii prt)t6ge<Hent un cei-tain nombre 
du petit peuple, qu'on appelloit leurs cHens: He senat consis- 
toit de cent personnes chores d'entre les patriciens ; etles 
chevaliers 6toient une troupe de trois cents hommes k chevali 
qui scrvoient de garde du coi-ps a Romidus, et qull appella^ 
Celeres. 

Mais Romidus ne sc contenta pas de ces regleraens civils 
il inslltua aussi le cultc des Dieux, et etablit les Aruspices et 
les Augures, qui ^tment des prfitres, dont les premiers con- 
siUtoient 1-^s entraillcs des victimes qu'on sacrifioit, etlea der- 
niers observoient le vol, et le chant des oiseaux, et dcclaroi»-nt 
si les presages etoient fa-vorables ou non,a vant qu'on entrc- 
prit quelque chose que ce pdt Otre. 

llomulus^ pour attirer des .habitans k sa nouvelle 'vill-, la 
d^clara un asyh; k tous ccux qui viendroient s'y etablir ; ce- 
jui attlm au nomhrc iiiiiiu dc gcna, qui y acGOUKureut des au,. 
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trcs vllles et campagnes Tttsnes. Un As}:le vcut 1111*0, im 
lieu de surety, et de proteclion, pour ceux qui sont endcttes 
ouqoj, aiant commis des crimes, se sauvent dc la justice 
Dans lei pai's Catlioliques, leSiegUses sont aotucllcmeiit des 
a^lcs poor toute sorte de crimiQels qui s'y refugieiit. 

IVIaison manquoit defemmes a Rome : pour suppleer a ce 
ilefaut, Bomuhis envoi a faire des proportions d6 manage a 
ses Toifiins les Sabins, mais les Sabins rejcttercnt ccs proposi- 
ti<m8avec hmiteur ; sorqud llomulus fitj>ubKer dans les lieux 
ciroouToisias, qu'un tel jour il c^^breroit la f&te du Dieu Cnif- 
8U8*f at qu'il in\itoit tout le monde k y asaster. On y nccou- 
nit de Routes parts, et principaiemcnt les Sabins, quimd tout 
d'on eoap, k un signal donn6, les Romains, fep^e li la mnin, 
se saiaissent de toutes les fcmmes-qui y ^toient : et les ^'i>ou- 
Berent apres. Get ^v^nement remarquable s'appelle FEnlev- 
ement des Sabincs. Les Sabins irrit^s de cet afii^ont, et de 
cette iDJustice, ddclarerent la guerre aux Rommns, qui fut 
termiD^e etune paix condug par I'entremise des femmes Sa- 
bines, qui ^toient ^tablies k Rome. Les Remains et les Sabins 
s'amrent parfaitement, ne firent qu'un peuple, et Tatius roi 
des Sabins regna, conjointement avec Romulus. Tatius mou- 
rut bienidt apr^s, et Romulus regna encore scul. 

II faut remarquer que I'enlevcment des Sabines fut une ac- 
tion plus utile que juste : mais l'utilit<S ne doit pas aiitoriscr 
i'injasticc, car I'on doit tout souflrir, et m&mc mourir, plfilot 
que de coran\ettrc une injustice. Aussi ce fut la seule que les 
Komains firent pendant plusicurs si6cles. Un Siccle veut dii'c, 
cent ans. 

Les voisins de'Rpme dcyinrent bient&t jaloux de cettc pu- 
issance, nalssante; de sorte que Romulus eut encore plusicurs 
giierres k soutenir, dans lesquelles il remporta tojours la ^ic- 
toire ; mais comme il commen ^oit h devenir tyranniquc cbtv. 
lui, etqu'il vouloit dler an scnatleurs privileges, pour regncr 
plus des|>otiqucment ; tout d'un coup il disparut, ct Ton ue le 
• « it plus. La verite est quo les senateurs I'avoicnt U\^ \ ^tyaSs 

r SeJon Phiiapquc c'6u>k Ic.Dieu dca CotweAa. 
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comme ils enugncucnt la colcre du peuple, un sdnateur des 
plus accrcditos, nomme Proculus Julius, protesta au peuple^ 
que Romulus lui avoit apparu comme Dieu, et I'avoit assure 
qu*il avoit ^te traosporte au cid, et place parrai les Dieux : 
cju^il vouloit m6me que les Romaius I'adorasscut sous le nom 
dc Quirinua / ec quails firent. 

Remarquez bien que le gfrnvemement de Rome sous Roni' 
ulus etoit un gouvemement mixte et libra ; et que le roi n'etoit 
vita raoins qu'absolu ; au contraire il partageoit I'autorite a- 
Tec le seuat, etlc peuple, i peu pres comme le roi, ici, avee 
la chambre haute, et la chambre basse. De sorte que Rom- 
ulus voulant faire une injustice si criante, que de violer le< 
droits du scnat at la libert6 du peuple, fut justcmentpuni, com* 
mc tout tyran meritcdel'dtre. Touthomme aun drcHt nature! 
h sa libeiK;, et quiconque veut la lui ravir, merite la m(Hrt,- 
plus que celui qui nc chcrche qu'k lui voler son argent suric 
grand chemin. 

La plupart de? loiz ct des arrangemens de Romulus, avoS" 
cut egard principalement k la guerre, et ^tojcnt formes djuif 
Ic dcsscin de rcndre le peuplc belliqueux : comme en cffct il le 
fut, i)lus que tout autre. Mais c'etoit aussi un bonheur pouc 
Rome, que son succcsscur, Numa Porapilius, etoit d'un nata* 
rel pacifique ; qu'ils'appUqua k c^'tablirle bon ordre dans la\'il-' 
le, eta faire des loix pour encourager la vertu et la religion. 

Apres la moit de Romuhis, ily cutun interregne d'un an i 
un interregne est I'iutervalle entre la mort d'un roi et I'elec- 
tion d'un autre ; ce qui peut seulement arriver dans les roiau- 
nics elcctifs ; car dans les monarchies hdreditiiires, ilbs I'in- 
Rtant qu'un roi menrt, son fils ou son plus proche parent dc- 
"vient immediatemrnt roi. Pendant cet inten*egne, les sena- 
teurs fnisoient alter nativement les fonctions de roi. Mais Ic 
l>euple SL* lassa de cctte sorte de gouvemement, ct voulut un 
roi. IjC choix ^toit difficile ; les Subins d'un cote, et les Ro- 
mains de I'autre, voulant chacun un roi d'entrc eux. II y a- 
voit alors dans la petite ville de Cures, pas loin dc Rome, utt 
hojnmc d'une grande reputation de probit6 et de justice, ai>» 
pcUo Noma FompilmSf qui menoit uue Vke rc^iT6c «\ c\\9j;^ 
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p^tre, ct jouisscKt d'an doux repos, dans la solitude de la cara- 
pagnc. On convint done, unanimement, de le ch(K8ir poor rd , 
et I'on envoi a des ambassadeors le hii notiiier. Maisbien loin 
d'etre ^\Aom par une elevation a snbite et a imprevue, il vc> 
fusa ; et nc se laissa fl^chir qu'avec peine, par Ics instances rei- 
ter^es des Komains ct de ses plus proches parens : m^ritant d' 
autant plus cctte dignity, qu*U nc la recherdint pas. Scmar- 
qnez, par cet exemple de Numa Pompilius, comment la vei^ 
tu se fiut jour, au travers m&me de Tobscurit^ d'une vie reti- 
ree et cbampi&trc, et comment t4t ou4ard eUe est tonjours 
r^Gompens^e. 

Numa plac^ sur le trdne, entreprit d'adoucir Ics moeurs des 
Slomains, et de lenr inspirerun esprit pacifique, paries exer- 
cices de la religion. II b4tit un teni|)Ie en I'honncur du dicu 
Janus, qui devoit ttrc nn indice public <]e la guen*e ou de 
la paix ; ^tant ouvert en terns de gucn-e, ct fermd en terns 
dc paix. Dfut ferm^ pendant toutsonregne ; mais dexmis lors 
jusqu'au rcgne de G^sar Auguste, il nc fat ferm^ que deux 
ibis ; la premiere apr^s la premiere-gucrre Punique, ct la se- 
conde apr^s la bataille d'Actium, xtvi Auguste d<^fit Antoine. 
Jue dieu Janu9 est toujours represent^ avec deux visages, Pun 
qui regarde le pass6 et I'autre I'avcnir ; a cmue de quoi, vous 
Ic verrcz souvent dans lesPoetcs Latins appeHe Janus Bifrons, 
c'est^ dire, qui a deux fronts. Mais pour revenir A Numa, 
il pr6tendit avoir des entretiens secrets avec la nymphc Egerie 
pour disposer le peuple, qui aime toujours le mervcilieux, a 
mieux re^evoir scs loix et scs reglemens, oorame lui ^tant in- 
spires par la divinity m^me. Enfin il dtablit le bon ordre, a 
la villc et i la campagne ; U iuspira k ses sujets I'amour du 
travel, de la frugalite, et m^rae de la pauvrete. Apr^s avoir 
regn6 qiurante-trois ans, il mourut rcgrett6 de tout son peuple. 

On pent dire, que Rome ctoit redevable de toute sa gran- 
deur k ses deux iircmiers rois, Romulus ct Numa, qui en jet- 
ierent les fondemens. Romulus ne forma ses sujets qu'k la 
guerre ; Numa qu'k la paix ct k la justice. Saus N\i\u^,''^% 
fturoient StS feroeca et barbares ; sans KomAiiVw^, *A"a »^- 
jx>ifnt peattrc xestes dans le repoa et VoA)SWm\.(i^ "^Vav^ 
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c'ctoit cet heureuxass emblage de vertus rcligicuses, civil^B 
ct militiiircsy qui Ics rendit a la fin les mailrcs du monde. 

TuUusHostiliuB fut ela roi, Inentdt aprcs la luort de Numft 
Porapilius. II aToit I'esprit aussi guerrier, que Nuraa V«yfnt 
cu pacifiquc, et il eut bientdt oecaaion de Texercep ; car la 
lillc d'Albc, jalousc d6jk de la puissance de Rome, chercha 
uu pr6texte pour lui faire la guerre. La guerre etant declarde 
de partet d'autre ct les deux armies sur le point d'en venir aux 
mains ; un Albain proposa, que pour epargner le sang de taxrt 
de gens, on choisiroit dans les deux arm6tsun certain nom- 
bre, dent la vlctoire d6cidcroit du sort des deux viUes. Tul- 
lus Hostilius acccpta la proposition. 

11 se trouvmt dans Tarra^e des Albains trois frercs, qui 
s'appcUiMent les Curiaccs, et dans I'ami^e des Koniuins trois 
frcres aussi qu'on nommoit les Horaces : ils ctoimt <le part et 
d*autre k pcu pres de ra&me age et de ro6me force. lis fuscnt 
choisis, et acccpt^rcnt avcc jo'ie un choix qui Icur faisolt, tant 
d'honneur. Us s'avancent entre les deux armecs, et I'on don- 
nc le signal du combat D'aboixi deux des Horaces sont tutia 
par les Cuiiaccs, qui tous trois furent blesses. Le troisicmc 
Horace ctoit sans bicssure, mais nc sc sentant pas assez fort 
pom* resister aux trois Curiaccs, en defaut de force il usa de 
stratagfinie. II fit done semblant de fuir, et a'lant fait (juel- 
que chemin, U rcgarda en arrierc et Tit les trois Curiaccs, qui 
ic poursuivoient, k quelque distance I'uu de I'autrc, selon que 
leurs blessures Icur permcttoient de marcher ; alors il rctour> 
nc sar scs pas, et les tue I'un apres I'autre. 

Lics Romains le recurcnt avec jo'ie dans leur camp ; mats sa 
soenr, qui etoit promise k un des Curiaccs, vient k sa rencontre, 
ct versant un torrent de larmes, lui reproche d'avior tue sou 
&mant. Sur quoi ce jeune vainquer, dans les transports <lc; 
son emportement, lui passe I'ep^e au travers du cury.s. Ln 
justice le condamna k la mort ; mais il en a])pelln au pcuple, 
qui lui pardonnaen consideration du service qu'il vcnoitdcleur 
renflro. 

Tulius Hostilius regna trentc-deux ans, ct fit d'autrfS gu- 
errrs contre les Sabins et les Latins. Celo\X uw vrvw e «\jii 
srajt (!c ^r^mdcs tpisJiUs, jnais cjui wmoiX Iro^ V^i ^uertv . 
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TRANSLATION. 

ROMULUS and Remus were twins, and sons of Rhea 
Sjhia, daughter of Numilor, King of Alba. Rhea Syl- 
via was, by her uncle Amulius, sliut up among the YestalSjand 
constrained by him to become one of their number, to prevent 
her baling any children : for the Vestals were obliged to in- 
"vkdable chastity. She nevertheless proved with child, and 
pretended that she had been forced by the god Mars. "When 
die was delivered of Romulus and Remus, Amulius command- 
ed the infants to be thrown into the Tiber. They were in 
fact brought to the river, and exposed in their cradle ; but the 
water retiring, it remained on the dry ground. A she wolf 
coming there to drink, suckled them, till tliey were taken home 
by Faustulus, a shephcnl, who educated them as his own. 
When they were grown up, they associated with a number 
of Latins, Albans, and shepherds, and founded Rome. Rom- 
tduit, desirous of reigning alone, killed his bi*other Remus, and 
was declared king by his followers. On his advancement to 
the throne, he divided the people into three tribes, and tliirty 
Cf^;v> / into patricians^ plebeians, senate, patrons, clients, 
and k^iights. The patricians were the most considerable of 
an. The common people were called plebeians. Tlie patrons 
were of the most reputable sort, and protected a certain num- 
ber of the lower class, who went under the denomination of 
their clients. The senate consisted of one hundred persons, 
chosen from among the patiicians ; and the knights were a 
«electl>ody of three hundred horsemen, who sci-ved as ///l* 
gttards to Romulus, to whom he gave tlie name of celeres. 

But Romulus, not satisfied witli these regulations, institu- 
ted a form of religious worsliip; establishing the aru«/^*ce« and 
avgiirs. These were imcsts ; and the business of the former 
was to inspect the entrails of the victim offered in sacrifice ; 
that of the latter, to ol)Sfi'\c the flying, chattering, or singing 
Xif birds, declaring whetlicr tlie omens were favourable or not, 
before the undertaking of any enterprise. 

Unmuius, Miih the view of attracting people IoY&^tvctj c\VJ^ 
decUircd it an afnium, ov 8anctuar}',for aW >vl\o "VCTii V^"^^ 
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to cslablisli tlieir abode in it. This expedient brought an in- 
finite number of people, who flocked to him from the neigh-' 
bouriRg towns and country. An asylum agnifies a place cf 
safely and protection for all such as are loaded with delit^ or 
who have been guilty of crimes^ and fly from justice. In 
Calliolic countries, their churches are, at tlus very time, asy- 
lums for all sorts of criminals, who take shelter in them. 

But Rome at this time had few or no women : to remedy 
wliich want, Romulus sent proposals of marriage to bis neigh- 
bours tlie Sabines^ who rejected them with disdain : whereup- 
on Uomulus published throughout all the country, that on r> 
ccrtniii day, he intended to celebrate the festival pf the god 
Co7isu8*y and invited the neighbouring cities to asast st it 
Tiicrc w:is a great concourse from all parts, on tliat occasion, 
particularly of the Sabines ; when, on a sudden, the Romany 
at a signal given, seized, sword in hand, all the young women 
they could meet, and afterwards married them. This remark- 
able event is called the Rape of the Sabines. Enragefl at 
this aflront and injustice, the Sabines declared war against the 
T^onians ; which was put an end to, and peace concluded, by 
llie mediation of the Sabine women living at Rome. A strict 
union was made between the Romans and Sabines, who be- 
came one and tlie same people ; and Tatius, king of the Sa-. 
bines, reigned jointly with Romulus ; but dying soon after, 
Romulus reigned again alone. 

Pray observe, that the rape of the Sabines was more an ad- 
vantageous than a just measure ; yet the utility of it should 
not warrant its injustice ; for we ought to endure every mis-, 
foi'tune, even death, rather than be guilty of an injustice ; and, 
indeed, this is the only one that can be imputed to the Ro* 
mans, for many succeeding ages. An age, or ccntur}-, mean* 
one hundred years. 

Rome's growing power soon raised jealousy in her ncigli- 
1 tours, so that Romulus was obliged to engage in several wars, 
J'rom Avbich he always came off victorious; but as he began tu 

*AcconUng to Plularclii, lA\c ^ oV <:;o\\\\v;\.^ 
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behave himself tyrannically at home, and attacked the privi-r 
Icgcs of tlic senate, with a Tiew of I'dgiiiug witli more despo- 
tigm, he suddenly disappeared. The truth is, the senators 
killed him ; but, as they apprehended the indignation of the 
people, Pit>cuhi8 Julius, a senator of great repute, protested 
before the people, that Romulus had appeared to him as a 
god ; assuring him that he had been taken up to heaven, and 
placed among the deities ; and desired that the Romans should 
vwship him under Uie name of Quirinua ; which they ac« 
eordingly did. 

Take notice, that the Roman government, under Romulus, 
tras a mixed said free government ; and the king so far from 
being absolute, that the power wai divided between him, the 
senate, and the people, much the same as it is between our 
King, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons ; so 
that Romulus, attempting so horrible a piece of injustice, as 
to violate the pri'nlcges of the senate, and the liberties of the 
people, was deservedly punished, as all tyrants ought to be. 
Every man has a natural right to lus liberty ; and whoever en- 
deavours to raiisli it from him, deserves death more than the 
robber who attacks us for our money on the highway. 

Romidus directed the greatest part of his laws and regula- 
tions to war; and formed tliem witli the view of rendering \m 
subjects a wariike people, as indeed they were, above all 
othei*8. Yet it likewise proved fortunate for Rome, tliat his 
cuccessor, Numa Pompilius, was a prince of a pacific disposi- 
tion, who applicNl himself to the establishing good order in llic 
city, and enacting laws for the encouragement of virtue and 
religion. 

After the death of Romulus, there was a year's intcrreg"- 
num. An interregnum is the interval between the death of 
one king, and the election of another, which can happen 
oijy in elective kingdoms, for, in hereditary monarcliics, the 
moment a king <1J(:h, Ius son, or liis neai'est relation, immedi- 
atelv ascends the tlirone. 

Duiing tlie above interregnum, tlic senators a\te.Ti\aX,cV^* e^- 
tcatc'i/ the functions of R sovereign ; but l\\c \)e«\Ac «i^i\ Vr 
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came tired of that sort of government, and dcmand.ed a Vlng. 
The ch(»ce was difficult ; as the Sabines on one side, and the 
Romans cm the other, were desirous of a king's being chosen 
from among themseWes. However, tliere happened at that 
lime to live in the little town of Cures, not far from Rome, a 
man in great reputation for his proUty and justice, eaHed 
JSTiima Pompiliut, who led a retired life, enjoying the sweets 
of repose in a country solitude. It was unanimously agreed to 
choose faim lung, and ambassadors were dispatched to notify 
to him liis election ; but he, far from being dazzled by so sud- 
den and unexpected an elevation, refused theofreE,«nd'Coidd 
scarce be prevailed on to accept it, l^ the repeated entreaties 
of die Romans, and of his nearest relations; proving himself 
tlie more worthy of that high digni^, as he the less sought 
it. Remark, from that example of Numa PompiKus, how 
viilue forces her way, and shines through the obscurity of a 
retired life ; and that sooner or later it is always rewarded. . 
Numa, being now seated on the throne, applied himself to 
soften the manners of tlie Romans, and to inspire them with 
the I'^ve of peace, by exercinng them in reli^ous duties. 
He built a temple in honour of the god Janus, which was to 
be a jiublic mark of war and peace, by keeping it open in time 
of war, and shut up intime of peace. It remained closed dur- 
ing his whole long reign; but from that time down to the reign 
of Aiip;u3tus Caesar, it was shut but twice ; once at tlie end 
of the first Punic war, and the second time, in the reign of Au- 
gustus, after the fight of Actium, where he vanquished Marc 
Antony. The god Janus is always represented with two fa- 
ces, one looking on the time past, and the other on tlie fu- 
ture ; for which reason you will often find him, in the Latin 
Poets, called Janus bifrcns, two-fronted Janus. But to re- 
turn to Numa ; he pretended to have secret conferences with 
the nymph Egeria, the better to prepare tl»e people (who 
are ever fond of what is marvellous) to receive his laws and 
onliManccs as divine inspirations. In short, he inspired his 
fiuhJGcts with tlie love of industry, frup:ality, and even of pov- 
rrtj\ Ho diedj universally regrdted \x^ \vU \>ev>\v\<t, \>S\fcx %. 
rcj^'-n of forty-three years. 
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X\'e may Tcntore to say, that Rome was indebted for alt 
hvr grandeur to these two kings, Romuhis and Noma, who 
laid the foundations of it. Romuhis took pains to form the 
Romans to war ; Numa to peace and justice. Had it not 
been fw Numa, they would hare continued fierce and unciy- 
ilized : had it not been for Romuhis, they woidd perhaps have 
fallen into indolence and obscurity, but it was the happy 
unioo of reli^ous, civil, and military virtues, that rendered 
Uiem masters of tlie world. 

Tullns HostlUus was elected king immediately aftei' the 
death of Numa Poropilius. This prince had as gi-eat talents 
for war as his predecessor had for peace, and he soon found 
an oppoirtunity to exercise them ; for Uie city of Albavah*eady 
jealous of t^e power of Rome, sought a pretext of coming 
to a ruptiu-e with her. War, in fact, was declared on boUi 
sides, and the two armies were ready to engage, when an. Al- 
han proposed, in order to spare so great an effusion of blood, 
tliat a certain number of warrloi's should be chosen out of 
each army, on whose victory th« fortmie of both nations 
should depend. 

Tullus Hostilius accepted the proposal, and there happen^ 
ing. to be, in the Alban army, tliFee brothers, named Curia- 
til,, and in tlie Roman army, three brothers called Horatu, 
who were all much of the same age and strength; tliey were 
pitched upon for the champions, and joyfully accepted a choice 
which reflected so much honour on them. Then advancing 
in presence of both armies, the agnal for combat was given. 
Two of the Uoratii were soon killed by the Curiatii, who were 
themselves all three wounded. The Uiird of the Hoi'atii re- 
mained yet unhurt ; but, not capable of encountering the three 
Curiatii all together, what he wanted in sti*ength he supplied 
hy stratagem. He pretended to nm away, and having gained 
some ground, looked back, and saw the three Curiatii pursu- 
ing him, at some distance from each other, liastening witli as 
much speed as thch' wounds permitted tliem ; he tlien, returu- 
ina:,kil]ed all three, one atter Jinother. 

The llomnns reecivef.! /liiii joyfully in llieir cam:^\\i\3A.\\v^ 
4ster, wlio wa3 promiscil in irirrnagQ to one o£ t\itC\xm<ik». 
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meeting liim, poured forth a tlebige of tears, repix)aching hua 
\ntli the death of her lover ; ivhereupon the youug conqueror, 
transported ivith rage, plunged his sword into her bosom. 
Justice cmidemned bim to death ; but having appealed to the 
people, he received his pardon, in consideration of the service 
lie had rendered to his country. 

Tullus HostUius reigned thirty-two years, and conducted 
other wars against the Sabines and Latins. He was a prince 
possessed of great qualities, but too much addicted to war. 

LETTER XVin. 

DEAR BOY, Monday, 

[SEND you here enclosed your histoiical exercise for this 
week ; and thank you for correcting some faults I bad 
been guilty of in former papers. I shall be very gla<l to be 
taught by you ; and I assure you, I would rather have you 
able to instruct me, than any other body in the world. I was 
very well pleased with your objection to my calling the bro- 
thers tliat fought for the Romans and the Albans tlic lloratn 
and the CunatU / for wliich I can give no better reaswi than 
usage and custom, which determine all languages. As to an- 
cient proper names, there is no settled rule, and wc must be 
glided by custom : for example, we say Ovid and Vii'gil, and 
not Ovidius and Vii^gilius, as they ai*e in Latin : but then wc 
say Augustus Csesar as in the Latin, and not August Caesar, 
which would be the true Englisli. We say Scipio Africanus, 
ns in Lath), and not Scipio the African. We say Tacitus, and 
not Tacit : so that, in short, custom is tlie only i-ule to be ob- 
served in tliis case. But wherever custom and usage will al- 
low it, I would rather choose not to alter the ancient pi-oper 
names. They have more dignity, I tliink, in their own, Uian 
in our language. Hie Fi^ench change most of tliC ancient 
proper names, and ^ve them a French termination or end- 
ing, which sometimes sounds even ridiculous ; as fur instance, 
Ihey call tlie Emperor Titus, Tite ; and the historian I'itus 
Linus, whom we commonly call in Englisli I-.i\7, they call 
T//e /Jve. 1 ixm very glad you started this o\>iQQ\i^\i •, for the 
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f to get knotrledge iii to inquire and object. Pray rc- 
• to ask questions, and to make your objectioDs when- 
I do not understand, or have any doubts about any 
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rrOT apres la mort de Tulhis Hostilius, le peuple 
Nsit pour roi Ancus Marcius, pctit-fils de Numa. II 
d'abord le culte divin, qui avoit et6 un peu neglige 
le regno guerrier de Tullus Hostilius. H cssu'f a quel- 
►rres, malgr^ lui, et y remporta toujours I'avahtagc. II 
t la \ille <le Rome, etmourut apres avoir regne wigt- 
ns. D ne Ic e^da en m^rite, soit poor la guerre, soif 
mxy k aueun de aes pr^d^cesseurs. 
*tain Lucumon, Greo de naissance, qui ^(itoit^taUiik 
ns le Regne d' Ancus Marcius, fut ^lu roi k sa place^ 
: nom dc Tarquin. H cr6a cent nouveaux s^nateun^ 
t plusieurs gnerres contrc les peuples Yoiains, dout 11 
ijours arcc avantage. H augmenta, embellit, et fortifia 
n iit des aqueducs et des egouts. II b&tit aussi le dr- 
jctta les fondemens du capitole : le cirque <*toit un 
bre, k Rome, ot^ Ton faisoit les courses dc chariots, 
in avoit destine pour son successeur Servius Tullius, 
<*te prisonnier dc guerre, et par consequent csclavc ; 
s fils d' Ancus Marcius, qui ^toient k cette heurc dc- 
nnds, a'l'ant trouvc mauvais, ils firent assassiner Tar- 
kvoit regne ti*ente-huit ans. L'attentat et le crime 
il' Ancus Marcius leur fiirent inutiles ; car Servius 
It declare roi par le peuple, sans damander le con«* 
it du senat. H soutiiit plusieurs guerrcs, qu'il termina 
ment. II partagca le pcnplc en dix-neuf tribus ; il 
cons, ou le denombrement du peujilc, etilintroduisit 
le d'afTi'nnrliir les osdaves. Scr\'ius songecMt A. abdi- 
nironru', et a eljiblir a Romcune pai'faite rtpubllque, 
*ut assassiiK* par son gendre Tarqnin le Superbe. 11 
irant(M]uati-e an?, et fut saus ^iOUtJCtOiXVfc \sx<^^<e^ 
* wis dv Jiomcw 
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Tarquln etant moote 8ur le tr6ne, sans que ni le pcuple nl 
le setiatlui.eusscnt conf<6r^ la roiaut^ ; la conduite qu'ily gar- 
da repondit a de tels Gommencemens, et lul fit donner le sar* 
nom de Superbe. B renversa les sages ^tablissemens des roi» 
ses pi'^deccsseurs, fimla aux pieds les droits du peuple, et goa> 
veroa en prince arbitraire et despotique. H b^tit un temple 
inagnifique ^ Jupiter, qui fut appell^ le Capitole, k cause qu'ea 
creusant les fondemens, on y avoit trouv^ la t§te d'un homme^ 
qui s'appeUe en Latin Caput : le capitole ctoit le batiment Ic 
plus celebrede Rome. 

La tyrannie de Tarquin 6toit d6ja devenue odieuse et in- 
supportable aux Romains, quand Faction de son fils Sextus le* 
ur foumit une oecasdon de s'en afii*anohir. Sextus ^tant de- 
vcnu amourcux de Lucrece> ferabnote de Collating et celle<«i ne 
voulant pas eonsentir k ses desirs, il la for^a. Elle decouTrit 
Ic tout k son m^ri et k Brutus ; et apr^s leur avoir fait prom* 
ettre de venger I'afiront qu'on lui avoit fait, elle se poigiiarda. 
Lk-dessus ils j^ulcv^rent le pcuple, et Tarquin avec toute sa. 
' . fanulle fut banni de Rome, par un decret solemnel, apr^s j 
avoir regne vingt-cinq ans. Telle est la fin que meritenttima 
Il'S tyrans, et tous ceux qui ue se serveut du pouvoir que le 
sort leur a donne, que pour faii*e du mal> et opprimer le gen* 
1^ huraain. 

Du tems de Tarquin, les livTes des Sibylles furent opportes" 
:i Rome, conserves toujours apri*s avecuirgraud soin, et con* 
sult6s commcdes oracles. 

Tarquin, chass6 de Rome, fit plusieurs tentatives pour y 
rentrer, et causa quelques guen*es aux Romaiiis. II engagea 
Porsenna, Roi dlletrurie, h. appuyer ses iut^rfits, et a faire ^ 
guerre aux Romains pour le ritablir. Porsenna raarcha done 
contre leajBtamains, d6fit leur armee, et aui-oit ])ns Rome mfi* 
me, s'il u'dttt 6t6 arriite par la valeur d'Horatius Cocles, qui 
defeuditseul contre tou el'arniee un pont, i*ar ou il falloit pas* 
ser. Porsenna, intimidu par les prodiges de valour et do cou*. 
rage, qu'il voyoil fiiire tous les jours aux Romains, jugca k 
prjpQ? de conclurc i?. paLx a7?c, eiix ot do se rctii'cr. 



Lent endctt^^ et rcfusa de s'enroller poor la guerre, k 
if que ses dettes ne fussent abolies. L'occaaioii ^toit pren- 
^ etla difficalte grande, muislc s^nat s'aTisad'un cxpddi- 
KWr y remedier ; cc ful de crcer un dictateor, qui aroit 
lUToir absoln, et au-dessus do toutes Ics Ion, mais qni nc 
roit que pour un peu do terns aeidemenl. Titus Largius, 
it nomme h cctte dignite, appaisa le desordre, n'itablit 
mquillit^, et puis se d6init de sa chaise. 
i eut souvent, dans la suite, rcconi*s k cet C7q)^dicnt d'un 
tear, dans les gi^andes occasions ; ct il est k remarqucr, 
}aoiquc cette charge fut revCtue d'un pouToir absohi ct 
Qtiquc, pas uu seul dictateur n'en abusa^ pour x>Iu8 de oent 



TRANSLATIOX. 

)0N after the deatii of ToUus Hostilias, the people pla* 
ecd uiKin the throne Aneus Marcius, gi'andson to Nu- 
Pompilius. His first eare was to re-establish divine wor- 
vhich liad been somewhat neglected daring the warlike 
L of his predecessor. He engaged in some wars against 
dn, and always came off with advantage. Hu enlarged 
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Tarquin liad destined for his successor Servius TulUus, one 
ulio, liftving been taken prisoner of war, was consequent"^ a 
slave ; which the sons of Ancus Marciiis, now grown up, high- 
ly resenting, caused farquin to be assasfdnatcd, in tlic thirty- 
eighth year of hie re^i ; hut that criminal deed of tlie sons of 
Ancus Marcius was attended witli no success ; f Qr Uic people 
elected Servius Tullius king, without asking the concurrence 
of the senate. This prince was engaged in various wars, 
Avhich he hi^pily concluded. He divided the people into nine- 
leen tribe? ; estal^died the census, or general survey of the 
citizens ; and introduced tlie custom of giving liberty to slaves, 
called otherwise manundsaion. Servius intended to abdicate 
the crown, and form a perfect republic at Rome, when he 
was assassinated by his sbn-in-law, Tarquin tlie Proud. He 
reigned forty-four years, and was, without dispute, the best 
of aU the kings of Rome. 

Tarquin having ascended the throne, invited to royalty nei- 
ther by tiie people nor senate, his conduct was suitable to 
6Uch a beginning, and caused him to be sumamed the Proud. 
He overturned the wise establishments of the kings his prede- 
cessoi's, trampled upon the rights of the people, and governed 
as an arbiti-ary and despotic prince. He built a magnificent 
temple to Juiuter, called the Capitol, because, in digging its 
foundation, tlie head of a man liad been found there, which 
in Latin is called caput : tlie capitol was the most celebrated 
edifice in Rome. 

The tyi-anny of Tawjuin was already become odious and 
insupportable to tlie Romans ; when an atrocious act d his 
son Sestus administered to them an opportunity of asserting 
their liberty. This Sextus, falUng in love witli Lucretia, wifQ 
to CdUatinus, who would not consent to his desires, ravislicd 
her. The lady discovered the whole matter to her husband^ 
and to Brutus, andtlien stabbed herself; having first made 
tliem promise to revenge the outraj^c done to her hon- 
our. Whereupon they raised the people ; and Tai-quin^ 
with all his family, was expelled by a sf)lemn decree, after . 
Mvln^ rcjgno'l tM cnty-five years. Sack is the falo that rvnmts 
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Reserve, and all those who, in dcnng evil, and opprcssiog man- 
kind) abuse Ihat power which ProTidence has given. 

In llic reign of Tapquin, the books of the Sibyls were brought 
to Rome, and ever after preserved and consulted as oracles. 

Tarqnin, after liis expulsion, made several attempts to rdn- 
.Mate himself, and raised some wars against the Romans. He 
«*ngaged Porsenna, king c^ Hetruria, to espouse his interests, 
and make war upon them, in order to his restoration. Por- 
aeona marched agmnst the Romans, defeated their forces, and 
snoBt probably would have taken the cit}-, had it not been for 
the extnuRtlinar}' courage of Horatius Codes, who alone de- 
fended the pass of a bridge against the whole Tuscan army. 
Porsenna, struck with Sidmiration ||id awe of so many prod- 
igies of valour as he remaiked eveiy day in the Komans, 
'tfionght iiroper to make peace nith tliem,and draw ofTliis army. 

They had many other wars with their neighbours, which I omit 
"mentioning, as my purpose is to dwell only upon the most im- 
|»ortant events. Such is the foUo^'ing one, which happened 
about sixteen years after the establishing of consuls. The 
f>eoplc were koded witli debts, and refused to enlist them- 
*elvcs in militanr service, unless those debts were cancelled. 
This was a veiy pressing and critical juncture j but the senate 
Armd an expedient, wliicli was to create a dictator, with a 
iwwer so absolute as to be above all law ; wliioh, liowever, 
was to last but a sIkhI time. Titus I-^rgius was the person- 
age named for tlie purpose ; who having appeased the tumult, 
4ad restored tranquillity, laid down his iiigli employment. 

The Rmnans had often, in succeeding times, and on pres- 
.«Bg occasions, recourse to this expedient. It is remarl^nble, 
flbat tiiough that office was invested with an absolute and des- 
fodc power, not one dictator abused it for upwards of an li^a- 
idrcd vears. 
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LETTER XX. 

NOUS Touu parvenus )i une impoi*tantc ^poque de VBish 
oire Romaine ; c'est k dire, k retablissement d'un gou- 
Tcrncment libre. 

Les reus ct la rc^auti§ 4tant bannis dc Rome, on r^ac^t de 
crder, k la place d'un roi, deu^ consuls, dont rautorite ne scrmt 
qu'annuelle, c'est a dire, qu'eUe ne dureroit qu'un an. On lais- 
sa au peuple le droit d'^Iirc les consuls, mais ils ne pouTcuent-. 
les choisir que parmi les patiiciens, c'est k dire, les gens de 
quality. Les deux consuls av(Hcnt le m^me pouToir qu'avoi- 
cnt auparavant les rois, mais avec oette difference esscntielle, 
qui'ils n'avoient ce pouvoii: que pour un an, et qu'k la fin dc 
ee tcrme, ils en devoient rendre corapte au peuple : moiea 
assure d'en pr^venir I'abus. Us etcuent appellcs consuls du 
verbe Latin consulere, qui signifie conseiller, comme qui di- 
roit, lesconseillersde la r^publique. 

Les deux premiers consul^ qu'cHi 6lut furent L. Junius Bru- 
tus, et L. CoUatinus, le rnari de Lucr^ce. Les consuls aTcsent 
les m^mes marques de dignit'.* que les rcMS, exceptd la couron- 
ne et le sceptre. Mais ils avoient la robe de pourpre, et la 
chaire curule, qui etoit une cliaisc d'ivoire, sur dcs rouses. Les 
eonsuls, le senat, et le peuple, firent tons scrment. de ne pas 
rappeller Tarquin, et dene jamais soufFrir de roi a Rome. 

Remarqucz bien la forme du gouvernement de Rome, L'au- 
^orite ^toit partag^e entre les consuls, le senat, et le peuple ; 
<hacun avoit ses droits ; et depuis ce sage etablissement, Rome 
s'cleva, par un progr^s rapide, k unc perfection et une excel- 
lence qu'on a peine k concevoir. 

Souvenez-vous que le gouvememcnt monarcliiquc avoit du*- 
re deux cents quarante-quatre ans. 

TRANSLATION. 

WE are now come to an important epocha of the Roman 
Ilistorj-; Imean tbccstablislimcntofa free government. 
lifn-iU^jr being baiuaked Rome, it wSisrcso\\e\\Vo^Y^«!tc,\\i- 
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rtesd of a king, two consols, whose authority should be annual, 
DTy in' other words, was to last no longer than one year. The 
rig^t of electing the consuls was left to the people ; hut they 
fcoold choose them only from among the patricians ; that is, 
than among men of the first rank. The two consuls were 
iointly inyested with the same power the kings had before, 
vitb this essential difference, that their powei' ended with the 
year ; and at the expiration of that terra, they were obliged 
Id give an account of their regency to the people ; a sure 
meuis to prevent the abuse of it. They were called consols 
fimn tlie Latin Tcrb considered to counsel ; which intimated 
dicir being counsellors to the repubUc. 

The first consuls elected were J^ Junius Brutus, and P- 
CoOalinus, Lucretia's husband. The consuls held the same 
iMdgcs of dignity as the kings, excepting the crown and scep- 
tre. They had the purple robe, ai^d the curule chair, being 
a cliair of ivorj', set upon wheels. The consuls, senate, and 
people, took a solemn oath, never to recall Tarquin, or suffer 
a king in Rome. 

Take notice of the form of the Roman govcmmeni The 
power was divided between the ccmsuls, senate, and people ; 
each had their rights and privileges ; and from the time of that 
wise establishment, Rome exalted herself with a rapid pro- 
gress, to such a high point of perfection and excellency, as is 
scarce to be conceived. 

Remember that the monarchical govenunent lasted two 
bondred and forty-four years. 

LETTER XXI. 

(DEPENDANT Ics patriciens en agissoient as6ez mal avoc 
J le peuple, et abusoicnt du pouvoir que leur rang ct leurs 
richesscs leur donnoient. Us ejiiprisonnoient ccux des pl6beicns 
qui leur devoicnt dc Targent, et les chari^*coicut de chaincs. 
Ce qui causa tant de nieconlenlement, que le peuple qultt^. 
Romeetse reUra en corps, surlc MoutSaicrfe,^\xcft&viv^v?% 
de Home, line desertion si geuyral^i toiwak^'Stoxtwi ^^ 
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s^nat et anx patriciens, qui lenr envoi^rent des dcpatatkms 
pour les persuader de revenir ; mais inutileraent. A la fin 
on choisit dix des plus sages et des plus moderns du a^nat, 
qu'on euToia au peuple avec un plein pouvoir de conchire la 
paix, aux meiOeures conditions qu'ils pourroient Men^oioa 
Agrippa, qui portoit la parole, terraina son discours an peo- 
ple par un apologue qui les frappa extrferoem^nt. • Autrefi)- 
is/ dit-il, * les membres du corps humain, indign^s de ce qtfOs 
travailloient tous pour I'estomac, pendant que lui oisif et par- 
esseux jouissoit tranquillement des plaisirs, qu'on lui pr^paro- 
it, convinrent de ue plus rien faire : mais voulant dompter 
ainsi I'estomacpar la famine, tous lus membres ettout le eoips 
tombt'rent dans une foiblesse, et une inanition extreme/ H 
compardt ainsi cette division intestine des parties du cofps 
avec la division qui s^paroit le peuple d'arcc le senat. Cette 
application pldttantau peuple que la paix fut conchiek cert»- 
nes conditions dont la principale etoit, quele peuple choisiroit 
parmi eux cinq nouveaux magistrals, qui furent appelles tri- 
buns du peuple. Es ^toient 6lus tous les ans, et rien ne pou- 
voit se faire sans Icur consentmcnt. Si Ton proposoit quelque 
loi, et que les tribuns du peuple s'y opposassent, la loi ne 
pouvoit passer ; ils n'etoient pas mfeme obliges d'allegucr de 
raison pour leur opposition ; il siiffisoit qu'ils disent simple 
ment, veto, qui veut dire, je defends. Remarquez bien cette 
6poque intercssante de I'histoire Romain, et ce changeraent 
considerable dans la forme du gouvernement, qui assura au 
peuple, pendant quelques sieclcs, leurs droits et leurs privile- 
ges, que les grands sonttoujours trop portes k envalur injustc- 
ment. Ce changemcnt arrivaTan de Rome 201, c'est a dire, 
"vingt et un an aprfes le bannissement des rois, et I'^tablissc- 
ment des consuls. 

Outre les tribuns, le peuple obtint aussi deux nouveauii 
magistrates annuels appelles les edllcs du peuple q'd (toicut 
soumis aux tribuns du peuple faisoient 6xecuter leurs ordrca, 
rendoien* la justice sous eux, vcilloient h rentreticn des tcm- 
j>les et des batiraens publics, et prenoient soin des vivres. 
Benuirquez quels CtCJCDt Ics pTiiYc\pawxTQ»^«tp^\£^\t"^<2{W^^ 
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Frcnuerement c^etoient Ics deux consuls, qui etoicnt aunucUy 
ct qui ftToient entre eux le pouvoir des rois. Apres ceb, 
dans let grands besoins on cr^a la charge de dictateur, qui nc 
daroit ordhiairement que six mms, mais qui ^toit rer^tue 
d^m poayoir absolu. 

lies tribune du peuple ^toin t des magistrals annucls, qui 
veiDoient aux inter^ts dn peuple, et les prot^geoicnt contre Ics 
injustioes des patridens. Pour les ^diles, je viens de d(^erire 
leors fooctions. 

Quelques ann^es apr^s on crea encore deux nouveaux ma* 
I^BtratSy qui s'appelloient les censeurs. lis ^toicnt d'abord 
poor cinq ans ; mids ils furent bient5t reduits k un au et demi. 
Ibavoient'tm tr^s grand pouvoir : ilsfaisoient le denombrcment 
da peuple ; ils imposoicnt les taxes Ds avdent soin des moeurs^ 
etpoovoient chasser du s^nat ceux qu'ils en jugedent indigues ; 
Si pouvoient aussi ddgradcr Ics chevaliers Komains, en leur 
6taiit bnxr cheval. 

Fbb (ort long terns apres, on cr^a encore deux autres noit- 
tanx magistrats, appett^a les pretcurs; qui 6toient les 
pnieipaax ofiiciersde la justice, et jugeoient tons les proceS. 
Vttci done les grands magistrats de la republique Romaluc^^. 
t^OD foxxlre de leur ^tablissement. 

Les consuls. 

I^es dictateur. 

Les tribuns du peuple. 

Les ^diles. 

lies censeurs. 

Les pr6teurs. 

TRANSLATIOX. 

THE patricians, however, treated the people ungenerous- 
ly, and abused the power which their rnnk and riclics 
gave them. They threw into priscm such of the plebeians as 
oved them money, and loaded them with irons. Tiiesc 
kanh measures caused so great a discontent, tiiat t]tie ^Qia\i\c 
i4 a hodjr abandoned Home, and retiired tO Ji tiaiu^ ^-ovxsA^ 
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three nules distant from the city, callecl J^ona Sacer, Snoh a 
general defection alarmed tlie senate and patricians ; who 
sent a deputation to persuade them to return, but to no pur- 
pose. At length some of tlie wis«t and most moderate of the 
senators were sent on that business, with full powers to con- 
clude a peace on the best conditions they could obtain. A- 
grippa, who spoke in behalf of the senate, finidied his dis- 
course with a fable, which made a great impression on the 
minds of the people. 'Formerly,' said he, * the memben of 
the human body, enraged tliat ilicy should labour for the sto- 
mach, while that, remaining idle and indolent, quietly enjoy- 
ed those pleasures which were prepared for it, agreed to do 
iiotlung ; but, intending to reduce tlie stomach by fiunine, 
they found that all tlie members grew weak, and the wlnle 
body fell Into an extreme inanition.' 

Thus he compared this intestine dl^sion of the parts of the 
}iuman body, with the division that separated tlie people from 
the senate. This application pleased them so much, that a 
reconciliation was eflfected on certain' conditions ; the princi- 
pal of which was, that the people should choose among them- 
selves five new ma^strates, who were called tribunes of the 
people. They were chosen every year, and nothing could be 
done without their consent. If a motion was made for pre- 
ferring any law, and the tribunes of the people opposed it, the 
law could not pass ; and they were not even oblige<l to allege 
any reason for their opposition ; their merely pronouncing ve- 
to was cnougli ; which signifies I forbid. Take proper notice 
of this interesting epocha of the Roman liistory, this import- 
ant alteration in the form of government, tiiat secured for 
some ages, the ripfhts and privileges of the people, which the 
great are but too apt to infringt\ Tliis alteration happened 
in the year of Rome 261 ; twenty-one yeai-s after the expul- 
sion of kings, and the establishment of consuls. 

Besides tlie tribunes, the people obtained two other 

new annual magistrates, called ediles, who were subject to 

<he autiiority of Uie tribimes, administered justice under them, 

U>ok cure of the building and rcparaVioTv ot VeTtv\»\<j^,«i>A^\Vv- 

cr pubUo stmctxir^ and iuspccled pi-ovjiom oi «J^\i«ijJs^* 
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Remember wlio were the principal magistrates of Rome. 
Firsts the consuls, whose office was annual, and who, between 
theiUyliiid thei>ower of kings; next, the dictator, created on 
extrao^uary emergencies, and whose office usually lasted but 
tax months. 

The tribunes of the people were annual magistrates, who 
acted as guardians of the ri^ts of the commons, and protect- 
ed them from the oppression of the patricians. With regai-d 
to the edfles, I have already mentioned their functions. 

Some years after, two other new magistrates were created, 
called censors. This office, at first, was to continue five years ; 
but it soon was confined to a year and a half. The authori- 
ty of the censors was very great ; their duty was the sur\-ey 
of the people, the laying on of taxes, and the censure of man- 
ors. They wero empowered to expel any person from the 
senate, whom tftey deemed unworthy of that assembly ; and 
degrade a Roman kmght by depriving him of lus horse. 

Not very long after, two praetors were instituted. These 
magistrates were the chief officers of justice, and dedded all 
law-suits. Here you have a Ust of the great magistrates of the 
Roman commonwealth,according to their order and institution^ 

The consuls. 

The dictator. 

The tribunes of the people. 

The ediles. 

The censors. 

The piietors. 



LETTER XXII. 

L»AN 300 de Rome, les Romains n'avoient pas encore de 
I lolx fixes ct ceitaines, de sorte que les consuls et les se- 
natcurs, qn'ils commettoient pour juger, ^toient les arbitrcs 
absolus du sort des cito'tens, Le peuple voul&t, done, qu'au 
fieu de ces jugemeiis arbiti'iiires, on etablit des lolx qui servU- 
sentde regies sures, taut it i'egard du gOUyevftCiuciiX cl^v,^ 
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uf^ulres publiqacsy que par rapport saxx diffcrens enire lei par- 
UcuUei's. 6ur quoi, le s^nat ordonna^ qu'on cnvervoit det 
ambassadcurs k AtLcnes, en Gr^ce, pour dtudierlcs Icis de e& 
puis, et en rapporter ceUes qu'ils jugeroient ics plus ooanm- 
ables a la r^publique. Ces ambassadeurs.^tant dc retoor, on 
<rlut (Hx personnes (qui furent appellees les DeoemTirs) pour 
f^tublir ces nouvelles Idx. On leur donna un pouvoir absoki 
X>our un an, et j>endant ce tems-Hi, il n'y aToit point d'antre 
jiiugistrat A Rome. Les Decemvirs firent graver leors Ux 
sur dcs tables d'airain iios^es dans I'endroit le phis apparent 
de la place publiquc ; et ces loix furent loyjours apr&s appd- 
les les loU des dix tables*. Mais lorsque Ic tor me du goav- 
ernement des Decemvirs fut expird, ils ne voulurent point le 
demettre dc Icur pouvoir, mais se rendlrent par force Imtf- 
rans de la r^publiqne ; ce qui causa dc grands tumultea. A 
la fin ils furent obliges de c^der, et Rome reprit son nnfjennff 
forme dc gouverncment. 

L'annce 365 dc Rome, les Gaulois (c^est k dire les Fran- 
cols) entr^rcnt en Italic, et marchercnt vers Rome, avcc une 
arjnee de plus dc soixantc mille hommcs. Les Romains en- 
vo'iercnt k leur rencontre une arraoe, Icv^e k la hate, de 
quarante millc hommes. On se batlit, et les Romains furent 
cnlierement d<Sfaits. A cctte triste nouvelle, tons ccux qua 
<^t<>ic;nt rcsles a Rome, se retirerent dans le capitolc, qui etoit 
lu citadelle, ct s'y fortifierent au.^si bien que le tems Ic per- 
metloit. Trois jours apres, Brennus, le general dcs GaulcMS 
s'avan^ jusqu'k Rome avec son armee, et trou\-ant la villc a- 
bandon^e. ct sans defense, il asdegea la eitadellc, qui se de- 
fendit avec une bravoure incroiable. Une nuit que les Gaidois 
vouloicnt la prendre par sui'prise, ct qu'ils etoient months jus- 
qiics aux porles, sans qu'on s'en apper^ut, M. iManlius, eveil- 
i-: i)arle8 cris ctbattement d'ailcs dcs oyes, donna Tallarme, 



*■ Plus commune ment nommeos les loix des doiizo tables, 
purcu que depuis il v en cut deux d'ajoul^'cs aux dix premie- 
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e^MliVft la ciladcUe. Bientdtaprta, Camille, un Ulnstre Romn'ui 
qui afoit 6t6 banni de Rome, aiant appris le danger auquel 
sa patne set rooroit expos^e, snrvint avec ce qu'il put trouYer 
de trmpes dans les pai's Tobms, d6fit enli^r ement les Gaul- 
oii, et SKQva Rome. Admirez ee bel cxemple de grandeur- 
d*&nie ! Camille, banni injnstcment de Rome, oublie Tinjure, 
qu'on M a faite ; son amour poar sa patrie Femporte sur te 
desir de se v6nger,etilvient sauverceux qui avoient Toulu le 
perdre. 

TRANSLATION. 

IN the year of the city 300, the Romans had no written or 
fixed Statutes, insomuch that the consuls and lenators, 
"who were appointed judges, were absdiute arlnters c^the.ikte 
of the citizens. The people, therefore, demanded, that in- 
stead of such arbitrary decisions, certain stated laws should be 
enacted, as directions for the administration of public affairs, 
and also with repjard to private litigations. Wliereupon the 
senators sent ambassadors to Athens in Greece, to study 
the laws of that country, and to collect such as they should 
find most suitable to the repubHc. When the ambassadors 
ipetumed, ten persons (who were styled decemviri) were e- 
lected for the institution of these new laws. They were in- 
vested \*'ith absolute power for a whole year ; during whith 
time all other magistracies were suspended. The decemviri 
Caused tlieir laws to be engraven on brazen tables, which were 
ever after called the laws of the ten tables*. These were placed 
in the most conspicuous part of the principal square in the city. 
When the time of the decemAiri was expired, they refused 
to lay down their power ; but maintained it by force, and be- 
came the tyrants of the republic. This caused great tumults; 
however, they were at length constrained to yield, and Rome 
rctmned to its ancient form of government. 

• More generally called the laws of the t\\uV^c t.'SjWt?., V^"^ 
having been added since to tlic origiaaltiett. 
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About the year of Rome 365, the Gaok (that is to ny^tift 
French) entered Italy, and marched towards Rome widi an 
army of above vxij thousand men. The Romans lefied in 
Iiaste an army of forty thousand men, and sent it to eneomiter 
them. The two armies came to an engagement, in which 
the Romans rec^ved a total defeat On the arrival of this 
))ad news, all who had remained at Rome fled into the eapi« 
tol, or citadel, and there fortified themselves, as well as the 
shortness of the time would permit Three days after^ Bren- 
nus, general of the Gauls, advanced to Rome with his army, 
and found the city abandoned ; whereupon he laid siege to 
the capitol, which was defended with incredible bravery. 
One night when the Gauls determined to surprise the capitoi, 
nndhadfllimbedupto tlie very ramparts without being pereeir- 
edjM. Manlius, awakened by tlie cackling of geese, alarmed 
the garrison, and saved the capitol. At the same time Ca« 
millus, an illustrious Roman, who some time before had heen 
banished from the eit)', having had information of the danger 
to which his country was exposed, came upcm the Gauls in 
the rear, with as many troops as he could muster up about 
the country, and gave them a total overthrow. Admire, in 
CamilkiSytliisfine example, this greatness of soul ; he who, hav- 
ing been unjustly banished, forgetful of tlie wrongs he Iiad re- 
ceived, and actuated by the love of his country, more than 
tlie demre of revenge, comes to save those who had sought 
liis rain. 

LETTER XXm. 

^ Jiath, ce 2iieme Mara, 1739. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

J'AI recu une lettre de Monsieur Maittaire,dans laqucUeil 
me dit beaucoup de bien de vous, et m'assure que vous ap- 
])r«::nez bien ; &ur quoi j'ai d'abord achete quelque chose de 
fort joli pour vous apporter d'ici. Voiez un pen si vous 
n'avez pas sujet d'airacr Monsieur Maittairc, et de fairc tout 
ceque roaspoixvcZf h fin qu'il aoit WSiX^uV^<& \0U?x Q loe (£t 
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qoe Toas aUez k present recommencer ce que vous aTcz dejk 
appns; il fautylnen faire attention, an moins, et ne pas r^- 
p^ter comme un perroquet, sans sairoir ce que cela veut dire. 

Je Tous ai dit dans ma demi^re, que pour 6tre par&itemeni 
hoiui&te homine, il ne soffisoit pas implement d'etre juste ; 
maifl que la gi^n^roait^, et la grandeur d'arae, aUoient bicn 
plus km. Vous le comprendrez mieux, peut-^trc, par des 
exeraples ; en void. 

Alexandre le Grand, roi de Macedoine, aiant vaincu Darl-- 
us roi de Perse, prit un nombre infini de prisonniers, et entre 
antres la femme et la mere de Darius ; m* selon les droits dc 
la guerre il auroit pd avec justice en faire ses esdaves ; mais 
H aToH trop de grandeur d'4me pour abuser de sa victoire. 
II let tndta toajours en reines, et leur temoigna les^mAiiies 
^gards, et le m^me respect, que s'il eut ^t^ leur iijlC ; 'Ce 
que Darius aiant entendn, dit qu' Alexandre m^ritoit M^c- 
toire, et qu'it ^toit seul digne de regner a sa place. Remar•^ 
ques par Ut comment des ennemis m^mes sont forces de don^. 
ner dea kmangea k la Tertu et k la grandeur d'kme. 

Jules Cesar, aussi, Ic premier empereur Romain, Bxcit de 
rhttmanit^ et de la grandeur d'ame ; car apr^s avoir vaincii 
le Grand Pomp^c, k la bataille de Pharsale, il pardonna k 
ceux,que selon les loix de la guerre il auroit pu faire mourir : 
et non seulement il leur donna la vie, mais il leur rendit Icura 
biens et leurs honneurs. Sur quoi. Ciceron, dans une de scs 
liarangnea, lui dit ce beau mot ; JVifdl enim poie8 for tuna tita 
majTU quam iu powis, cut naiura tita melius quam yivelis 
coruervare qiuwiplurimos :. ce qui veut dire ; * Votre "fortune 
ne pouvoit rien faire de plus grand, pour vous, que de tous 
donner le pouvoir de sauver tant de gens ; ct la nature ne 
poaTttt rien faire de mdlleur, pgur vous, que de vous en 
(kmner la volontc.' Vous voTez encore par Ui, la gUnre, et les 
sieges, qu'on gagne k faire du bien ; outre le plaisir qu'oi^ 
ressent en soimCrae, et qui surpassc tous kr autres plnisirs. 

Adieu ! Je finirai cette lettre comme Ciceron finissoit sou- 
Tent les siennes ; Jubeo te bene valere : c'est k dire jt ^<NV 
ordom^e dc vous bieij porter. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Bath, March 28» 17S9. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I HAVE received a letter from Mr. Mattsdre, in wMeb he 
gives a verf good uccoant of you ; and assures me that you 
i mprove in learning ; upon which I immediately bought some- 
tiling very pretty, to bring you from hence. Consider now, 
whether yon ought not to love Mr. Matture, and do eveiy 
tiling in your power to please him. He tells me ytju are go* 
ing to beg^ again \vi\9A yon have already learned : you ought 
to be very attentive, and not repeat your lessons like a XMurob 
without knowing what they mean. 

Ih my last I told you, that, in order to be a iierfecHy vir- 
tuoHi mftn, justice was not sufficient ; for that generosity and 
greatness of soul implied much more. You wiQ nnderstamt 
this better by examples : here are some. 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedonia, having c(mqaer« 
fed Darius, king of Perffla, took an infinite number of prison- 
ers ; and, among others, the wife and mother of Darius. Now, 
according to the laws of war, he might with justice have 
made slaves of them : but he had too much greatness of sold 
to make a bad use of his victory : he therefore treated them 
as queens, and showed them tlic same attentions and respect 
as if he liad been their subject ; which Darius hearing, said^ 
that Alexander deserved to be notorious, and was alone wor- 
thy to reign in his stead. Observe by this, how virtue and 
greatness of soul compel even enemies to bestow praises. • 

Julius Csesar too, the first emperor of the Romans, wasin 
an eminent degree possessed of humanity, and this greatness 
of soul. After having vanquished Poropey the Great at the 
battle of Pharsalia, he pardoned those whom, according to the 
laws of war, he miglit have imt to death ; and not only gave 
them their lives, but also restored them their fortunes, and 
their honours. Upon wluch Cicero, in one of his Orations, 
TO^akes this beautifid remark, speaking to Julius Caisar iM'hil 
&:i}m potest foriima tua majiis^ quam ut f ossts, aut 7iatw:a 
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fiua melius, gitam iU velu, cotuervare quamplurifnos : yAuch 
means, 'FortaDe ccMild not do more for yon, than give yon 
the power (^saving so many people ; nor nature serve you 
better, than in giving you the will to do it' You see by that, 
what ffary and praise are gained by doing good ; besides the 
pleasure which is felt inwardly, and exceeds all others. 

Adieu ! I shftU conclude this letter, as Cicero often does his ; 
Jtiieo te betie vakre : that is to say, I order you to be \% 
good health. 

UETTER XXIV. 

A Bath, ce Qd cTAvril, 1739. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

J'AI re^ votre lettre, dont je suis tr&s content ; eDe 4toit 
fort bicn ecrite, 4^(ttque sans lignes. De la raaniere que 
Tous a^rcnez, vous en saurez plus I»ent6t, que bten des gar- 
c(Mi8 qm ont deux ou trois ans plus que vous ; par4k vous ae- 
rcz fort estime par les honn^tes gens, et vous en aurez beau.- 
coup de gloire. 

Poursuivons k cette henre le caractere d'un Iionn^te hom<i 
nie. II n'y a rien de plus essentiel k un honnete homme, que. 
de dire toujours la verite, etde tenir toujoors scitipuleusement 
sa parole. Comme de I'autre cot^, d n'y a rien de plus infa- 
me, ni de plus deshonorant, que le mcnsonge, ct de man* 
qucr k sa parde. 

Dans la guerre que les Romains curent arec les Carthagi- 
nois, Attilius Regulus, le general des Romains, fut vaincu, ct 
pii^ par les Carthagincas ; mais nonobstant la victoirc, les 
Carihaginois soiihaitoient de faire la paix avec les Romains. 
Pour y parvenir, ils permirent k Regulus d'aUer k Rome, k 
c(mdition qu'il donnat sa parole de revcnir, nc doutant pas 
qu'il ne pcrsuaderolt aux Romains de faire la paix, poiu* ob- 
lenir sa liberty. Mais ctant arriv6 k Rome, ce genereux Ro- 
nijun ne TouI(»t pas obtenir sa liberti^ aux depens de sa pa- 
trie ; et bien loin de persuader les Rommns k faire la ^m^^VV 
^V-^r dit, qn'ils deroleat coniinuer la gucTVC> cat <V^Q \ct'i Q»wc- 
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ibaginols u'^tdent pas en ^tat dc la aoatcnir. Apr^s cek A 89 
disposa k s'en retoaraer k Carthage, selon la parole qu'il aToit 
doiiiie. Les Romains, et snrtout sea parens et aes amis, hd 
conseiUoient de ne pas retoui'ner, parceque les CarthaginGis, 
qiii ctoient orada, le feroient sarement mourir : mais il auiui 
iTiieux aller k one mort eertaioe, que de ^vre in£une^ en nuun- 
quantk sa iMiroIe. II reirint done k Carthage, oil on le fi^ 
mourir, en le mettant dans un grand tonneau, rempfi de ehmi. 
Cctte moit-lk vaut bien mieux qu'une vie achet^e an. prix da 
xnciiKonge et de rinfaraie. 

Uii lumn^te homrae encore se considere comme int^^ress^ 
dans Ic bien de tons les homraes en general. Terence iait di- 
re k un honn^te homme, dans une de ses comedies, Hom§ 
cum, nihU kumam d me cUienum puto : ce qui veut dire, Je 
siiis honune moini6rae, ct comme tel, je prends part k toat 
cc qui toaohe les hommes. Et il me semble qu'il est iraposa- 
ble de voir qui que ce soit malheureux, sans en 6trc toucli^, 
et sans tocher de la souh^er ; ecmune d'un autre cot^ on sent 
du plaisir k voir les gens heureux et contents ; car il n'y a 
que Ics &mes du monde les plus basses qui soient capables d'- 
envier Ic bonheur, ou de se rcjouir du malheur d'autmi. A- 
dieu ! Afcz soin de vous distinguer, autant par les vertus de 
Time, que par les avantages de Fesprit. 

TRANSLATION. 

Hath, April 2, 1739. 
IVfY DEAR CHILD, 

I RECEIVED your letter, with which I am extremely 
pleased ; it is very well written, thougli without lines. In 
the manner that you improve, you so(mi will know more than 
many Ik^s that are two or three years older than yourself : 
by that means you will acquire great reputiition, and be es- 
teemed by people of merit. 

At pi'esent, let us continue to define the character of a man 
fif probity. To such a one nothing is more essential tlian al* 
^r'AY3 to spcali fnitb, and to be strictly obser\^nt of his prom- 
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Me. On the qther hand, nothing is more infamoiis and dis- 
Lonoorahlc Hian to tell lies, and break oar word. 

During a war between the Romans and CardiagimanF, 
AttiliOB Rcgulns^ the Roman general, was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians. Notwithstanding then* victory, 
they were desoroos of making peace with the Romans. In 
order to obt^n it, they permitted Regulus to go to Rome, on 
condition that he pledged his word to return to Cartliage ; 
not doubting that, to obtain liis liberty, he would persuade 
the Romans to make peace. But that generous Roman scorn- 
ed eren liberty, when purchased to the detriment of liis coun- 
try. So that, far from pei-suading the Romans to make 
peace, he tdd them they ought to continue the war ; for the 
Cartlia^nians were not in a situation to support it After 
this he prepared to return to Cartliage, according to the 
promise he had made. The Rc»mans, particularly his rela- 
tions and friends, advised him not to return ; because the 
Cartliaginians, who were cruel, would most certainly puthini 
to death. But rather than live vAih infamy by breaking his 
word, he prefciTed g(nng to certain dcstiniction ; and return- 
ed to Carthage, where they put him to death by throT^ing him 
into a tub filled with spikes. Such a death is far preferable 
to life purchased by lies and infamy. 

A roan of probity and honour considers himself as interest- 
ed in the welfare of all mankind. To such a character it ia 
lliat Terence, in one of liis comedies, attributes the saying, 
Jfomo sum, nihil humaiii a me aiicnum puto : which means, 
1 am a man myself, and, as such, interested in whatever con- 
cerns man. Indeed, I am of opinion, that it is impossible to 
see any one unhappy without feeling for that person, and en- 
deavouring to help him ; as on the other hand, one is pleased 
to see people contente<l and happy. None but the most de- 
praved souls can envy otlicr people's liappbiess, or can rejoice 
at their misfortunes. 

Adieu ! Take care to be equally distinguished by the vir- 
tues of the heai-t, as by the advantages of the mind. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Bath, April IC, I7!a% 
MY DEAR BOY, 

I RECEIVED your letter, and if you go on to learn at tlda 
rate, yoa will soon pazzle me, in Greek especially ; how- 
ever, I sliall not be sorry to be outdone by you, ami the soon- 
er you are too hard for me the better. I think, for the fa- . 
lure, I shall call you little Polyglot, which is originally a 
Greek word, that signifies many tongues, or many languages. 
Mr. Maitlaire writes me word, that he intends to bring you 
acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Terence, and Martial^ who 
are the most famous Latin poets j therefore I think it may 
now be necessary to inform you a little what poetry is, and 
the ilifference between poetry and prose. Prose, you know. 
already, is the language of common conversation ; it is what 
7 ou and every body speaks and writes. It requires no rhymes, 
nor no certain number of feet or ^Uables. But poetry is s^ 
more noble and sublime way of expressing one's thoughts. 
For example, in prose, you would say very propicrly, * It is 
twelve of the clock at nopn,' to mark the middle of the day ; 
l)ut this would be too plain and flat in poetry ; and } ou would 
jT.thcr say, 'The chariot of the sun had already f^ni-J ed half its 
roursc' In prose you would say, *The beginning of the mom- 
inj;;, or the break of day ;' but that wouUl not do in vci'se, 
nnd yo'vi must ratlier say, * Aurora spread her rosy raanUe.* 
Aurora, you know, is the goddess of the morning. Tiiis is 
wliat is called poetical diction. Latin and Greek verses have 
no rhymes, but consist of a certain number of feet and sylla- 
bles. The hexameter verses have six feet ; the pentameter 
Jiavc five feet. All French verses whatsoever have rhymes. 
But English verses some have rhymes, and some have none : 
(hose that have no rhymes, are called blank verses ; but 
llioughthey liaveno rhymes, they have the same numberof feet 
<ir syllables that verses in rhyme have. All our best Englisli 
tragedies arc writ in blank verse, of five feet, or ten syllables ;' 
lor a foot in English verse is two syllabUs'. ]'or exami\U\ 
the f»mo".<'tr.'»sr'.'(Ir of Coto begins thus*. 
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The dnwn is overcast. Hie moniing lours, 
And heavil)* in clouds biings on the day. 

ttere you see each of these verses have five feet, or ten syl- 
lables, though they have no i-hymcs. English verses of five 
feet are called long verse, or hewHC verse, because hertKo 
poems are writ in that verse ; as Homer's Ilias in Greek, and 
Mrgil's JEneis in Latin, are both written in long haxaractcr 
verses. Here is enough of poetry for tliis time, if you will 
but remember it ; we \nll have some more of it hercafu r. 
1 shall see you nejct week in London, where I have very ])rct- 
ij things to give you, because I am sure you will descr\ c 
them. Adieu, 

LETTER XXVL 

^ IsHetoorthy ce ^ieme Jmllet. 

JE crains, mon chcr enfant, que vous ne trouviez mes let- 
trcs trop serieuses, car jc sais que vous aimez k bailincr 
ct, mafoi, vous avcz raison : jel'aime aussi,ct nous badincrons 
aouvcnt ensemble. Quelquefois, k la veintc, ilfaut prnscr 
a^ricusement; mais pour Tordinaire, il fkat eti-e gai et enjoue. 
Et je lie voudrois nulleraent qu'un gaillard comnie vous lit lo 
philo90])he. 11 faut Wen apprcndre, pendant qu'ou apprciid ; 
et aprcscela, il faut bien se divertir. 

Je vous ai parle dans ma dernicrede la politcssc deslionc- 
tes gens, c'est-k-dire, la politesse des gens de cour, ct du beau 
Jnonde, qui est naturelleet ais6e ; et il faut bien la distingiioi* 
de la politesse des boui'geois, ou des campagnaitls, qui est tri^s 
g(^nantc et incommode. Ces gens-lk sont tout pleins de facons, 
et vous accablent k force de complimeus. Par exeniple, si vous 
dinez chez \m boui^eois, au lieu de vous ofR'ir honnetementdc 
vous aenir, il vouspresse de manger etde boire, malg^6 vousen- 
tassc des monceaux sur votre assiette et vous fait crever, pour 
vous temoigner que vous fetes le bienvcnu chez lui. Un 
c.'impagnanl vous d'toufTc en vous embrassant, ct vovia yVVvi Xv 
i^ITe, poiiv %oti8 fsdre passer le premier. ^lavsutvVvowkWv^ t^vv 
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anit Uen viTre, t^moigne en tootes bcs raonieres nnd^ar dc 
Tons phire, sans pourtant vous incommoder par sea attentMaMb - 
Aa reste, fl j* a trfes-peu d' Anglois qui Musiient bioB vivre { offf 
ou ilt aont niais, on ils sont effi^ontes ; an fiea que prei|a| 
tons la Francois ont les manieres aisles et polies. Et oompitf 
Tons fttes nn petit Francois de la mdlleure mentis, /eipert 
que Tons serez du moins k nunti^ poli ; et tous en aerex pin 
distingue, dans un pays oil la politesse n'est pas fort eommnr 
ne. Adieu. ■» 

Je TOUS ai dit, que s*il y a quelques mots dans mes lettreK 
que Tous n'entendez pas de ptier votre maman de yooi let 
cxpliquer. 

TRANSLATION. 

hlevtorih, Jvly %. 

I AM afraid, ray dear child, tliat yOD think my letters too 
grave, for I know you love to joke, and in that you are 
nght ; I too like cheerfulness, and wc shall often joke tpgeib- 
cr. Sometimes, however, wc must think seriously ; but is 
general one ought to be gay and lively. 1 would not wi^ 
such a jolly fellow as you should set up for a philosopher. 
AVhen one is Ieamin|[^ one ouglit to apply ; afterwards one 
sliould play and divert one's self. 

In my last to you I wrote concerning the politeness of pefl^ 
pie of fashion, such as are used to courts, the elegant part of ^ 
mankind. Their politeness is easy and natural ; and you must 
distinguish it from the civilities of inferior people, and of rus- 
tics, wliich are always constraining and troublesome. Those 
sort of people are fuU erf ceremony, and overwhelm us with 
compliments. 

For example, if you dine with a person in an ordinary 
Spbcre of life, instead of civilly offering to he^ you, he will 
press you to eat and drink whether you will or not ; will heap 
things on your plate ; and to prove that you are welcome, he 
<'rani8 you till you arc ready to burst. 

A coimtry squire stifles you with hearty embraces, vcnA. en- 
(iea roaring to make you go before, \\u'o^% xcwi Ciovf u. "Qoi «l 
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ireI14ired man shows a oonstant desire of pleasing, and takea 
iare that his aUentioaa fiir jou be not troublesome. Fev 
bttlish are thorODghljpolite ; either they are shame-fined oc 
■Ipdeiit ; whereas most French people are easy and polite in 
hear manners. And, as by the better half you are a little 
^renehman, so I hope yon will at least be half polite. You 
fill be the more distinguished in a country where politer 
kcss is not very common. 

I have ahready mentioned to yon, that if there shonid bo 
lOy words in my letters which you do not understand, you arjt: 
desire your mamma to explain them. 

LETTER XXVn. 

Tunbridffey July 15, 1730. 
DEAR BOY, 

[THANK you for ycur concern about my health ; which 
I would liavc given you an account of sooner, but 
hat writing docs not agree with these waters. I am 
etter since I have been here; and shall therefore stay 
, month longer. 
Signor Zamboni compliments me, throngli you, much more 
ban I deserve ; but pray do you take eare to deserve whac 
e says (rf* you ; and remember that praise, wlien it is not 
leserved, is the severest satire and abuse ; and the most cf* 
ectnal way of exposing people's vices and foUies. This is » 
igure of speech caDcd irony ; which is saying diroctly the con* 
rary of what you mean ; but yet it is not a lie, because you 
jlainly sliow tliat you mean dircoUy the contrary of what 
rou say ; so that you deceive nobody. For example ; if one 
rere to compliment a notorious knave for his angular hones^ 
y and probity, and an eminent fool for his wit and parts, the 
rony is plain, and every body would discover the satire. Or, 
uppose that I were to commend you for your great atten- 
ion to your book, and for your retaining and remembering 
/rhat you have once learncf], would not you plainly perceive 
hs ironv, aiid tec that Iian;jhed at vou J Ttel«jQTC»» ^V^V 
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ever yoo are comnicnded for any things conaider fiEdrly 
joarsdf, vhether you deserve it or not ; and if you do notde- 
ierve it, remember that 3-ou arc only ainaed andlangtied its 
and endeavour to deserve better for the fatnre, and to jfrewmtt 
the iroDy. 

Make my compliments to ySr. Maittaire, and retiini him 
jny thanks for his letter. He tells me, that you are again to 
go over youi* Latin and Greek grammar; so that when I ie« 
turn, I expect to find you veiy perfect in it ; hut if I do no!, 
I shall compUment you upon your applicatioQ and menuiy* 
Adieu. 

LETTER XXVm. 

^ lalevHtrth, ce 2Qieme JtuOeL 
MOX CHER ENFANT, 
"T^TOUS commencerons k cette heure, si voui Toolez, k par- 
J3I ler un pcu de la geographie, et k vous en donner un^ 
idee generale. C'cst ime science fort utile et ndcessaire 
parccqu'elle vous enseigne la situation des villes et dcs pays, 
dont vous cntendez parlcr k tons raomens, et quHl ne fkut 
niUlcment iguorer. Vous savez d^^ que le monde est par, 
tage en quatre i)iutie8, c'est-k-dire, l^urope, FAsie, I'Afiique, 
et I'Amerique. Nous eommencerons par I'Europe, k cause 
qu'cUe contient les pays et les royaumes dont il est le phif 
souvent question : comme Ib Suede, le Dannemark, et la Hus- 
sie, qui sont an Nord, ou au Septentrion, c'est la mdme chose; 
I'Espagnc, le I'ortugal, I'ltalie, et la Turquie en £ur(^, qui 
KOnt vers le Sud, ou le Midi : ct I'Angleterre, la France, I'Al- 
iemague, et les l*rovinces Unies, qui sont au milieu. Tout 
ccci sert a vous cultiver, et k vous ibrmcr I'csprit. Mais la 
principalc affaire, c'est de vous former lecoeiu*, c'est-k-dire^dc 
vous rendrehonn&tc homme et dc vous donner de ITiorreurpour 
I'lnjustleCjlemensongc, I'wgueil te I'avarice. Car un homme qui 
;v,tout resi>ri!, et tout le savoir du monde, s'il est menteur, 
cruel, orj^ed-leuN', et avare, serahaiet deteste detout le genre 
huniiiin, etonVevitera comme une bfeteferoce. A propos d'a- 
Tnnce, j'ui lu hier une joUe hist(Hre sur ce sujet, dana le^ 
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i]!ui zvcit (leroandc an dieu Baccliua, que tout oe qtl*]! tonohe- 
noit pdt devenir or. Baechus Iiu accorda sa demande ; et, en, 
efl&ty tout ee qu'il toadia se chaogea imm^diatement en or 
Voil^ Midas qui d'ab<»vl est charme de ses richcsses, mais qui 
eat bient5t sujet de s'en r^pentir, car 11 en pensa moorir de 
fisdm ; parceque quand il voulolt manger ou boire, tout se 
changeoit d'abord en or. Aiors il Tit Uen la fbUe de son ava- 
rice, et pria Bacchus de rcprendre le present fuuesU; qu'il 
ATOtt tant souhaite ; ce qu'il eut la bont^ de faire ; et Midas 
mangea et biit comme auparaVant. Le morale de cette fable 
est, que les gens avares ne songent qu'k amasser des richesses 
pour ne pas s'en servir ; qu'ils se rci'usent m^me souvcnt le 
necessalre, et qu'ils meurent de faim, au milieu de leur or, 
€t de leurs richesses. Yoiis trouverez cettc bistoire au com- 
mencciHent de I'onzi^me livre des Metamorphoses. Adieu, 
joon eher gaxcon. 

TRANSLATION. 

Jilcworth, Jtdy 22. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 
"^rv ^£ shall now, if you jilease, enter upon the subject of ge- 
V ▼ ography, and give you a general idea of that science^ 
"Which is extremely useful and necessary, as it teaelies us the 
Btuatlon of towns <md countries, which are continually men- 
tioned, and of which we must by no means be ignorant. Yon 
already know that the worid is divided into four parts, whicln 
are Europe, Ama, Africa, and America. We will begin with 
Europe, because it cont^s the countries and kingdoms most 
frequently s]>oken of: such are. Sweden, Denmark, and 
Russia, towards the north : Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Tur- 
key in Europe, to the south : and in the middle, England, 
France, Germany, and Ae United Provinces. 

The knowledge of tlicse tilings tends to cultivate and to 
form your mind ; but the most important business is to form 
your heart, that is, to make you an honest man. As such, 
you will abhor injustice, lies pride, and avaiice. If tv \iW«Wk,.» 
ihough jwBses*vd of tho finest undevstaivjdui^, ^xni^ ^tc^\'^^^- 
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Inowiec^ge^ (riioiild be a fiar, cnrd^ proody and «ovetQia% ftb 
tyill be hate^ and detefted by every hamnn ei i'el rf « r a,'«mi iMijI^ . 
ned like a trad beart. With respect t2fWrete«tti6«^ fJHj^ . 
terday raad in Ovid's Metamorphoses ar pil«ttf 0iiV3r on OR 
subjeet. * • r • 

A kin^' iiaiiied Midas, entneated the gdd Baeehiu fluMtf*' 
xy thihg he toadied might tarn to* gold. Baeehus gftami 
Jjds reqaesl^ 00 that whatever he touched was immediildlf 
transformed hito gold. At first IMGdas was h||(h^ plMetf "Mi 
his riches, hat soon focmd oanse to 'repent ; fathe «m yrtaf 
near dying of hunger! When he wanted to eat oir driidK «I0- 
ry thing instantly tamed to gold. He then peredred the A^r 
of being so ataridon^ and prayed to Baechos to take badk All 
gift of which he had been so desirotts. t%e god, oat <f hk 
goodness, reHeved him, and Midas ate and draat>iia hdbre^ 

The mortd of this foble teaches va^ that coffMous ptfofft^ 
heap up riches widioat any view of making use of thaa^ 
that they often refbse tiiemsehres the necessaries of Bfe^ aid 
even die of hunger Uk the midst of their gold and riehesL 

You win find this story in the bej^nning of the eleveath boob 
qf the MetamorphoacSr 

Adieu my dear boy. 

LETTER XXIX. 

A laJenorthf JuiUet. 
MON CJiEtl GARCON, 

JE vous ai donne dans ma derni^re, un exemple tir6 deK 
Metamorphoses, des suites funestesde FaVarioe ; enToict 
encore un autre qui est ausii dans les Metamorphoses. C*eit 
I'histoire d*Hippomcnes et d'Atalante. Atalante ^toit d^]Jjt 
beauts extraordijiaire ; xmr conseqi^it'elle eut plusiearsa- 
mans ; mais comme elle surpassoit tdfcit fe monde en vitesse h. 
ta course, elle s'engagea K n'epouser que Wfe^ qui pooiToSt )m.y 
devancer k la course. Plusieurs so pr^8enterent» roais eHe lea 
surmonta tons, et les fit mourir. Hippomenes, le fils du.diea 
Mars, n'en fut. pourtant pas decotkrag^ ; et se presenta; B 
toftrut doiic arec die, t\ dSe I'aTirtul Ue&d«\«&!Q^^aL Veiutii me 
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lui cut donnee trois pommes d'or, du jardin des Hcsperides, 
qu'ii jctta dans son ohemin. Ausatdt la belle, eblouYe par ces 
pofiimes d'or, s'arr^ta pour les ramasscr ; moycimant quel 
inppomenes, qui courroit toujoois, gagna la course. Elle fut 
done oblij^e de I'^pouscr ; mais commc Us sc jircssicrent tant 
k consommer le manage, qu'ils Je firent dans le temple de 
Cjhe\ej qui est la mere de tous les dieux ; cette deesso, indig- 
nee de I'afifront, changea ilippomcnes en lion, ct Atalante en 
lionne. Vous vojez done comme famour de I'or causa le roal- 
hear d'Atalante ; elle avoit rc«ste au m^ritCf ct k la beauts de 
KC8 autres amans, mais elle ne put tenir contrcl'or. 

J'esp6re que quand vous Usez mes lettrcs, vous faitcs atten- 
tion k I'orthographe^ aussi bien qu aux histoires ; et il fuut aus- 
a remarquer la mani^rc d'^crire les Icttrcs, qui doit t*tre aisee. 
ct nfletnrellef et pas reoherch^e ni guind^e. Par exemple^ 
qamnd vous enverrez un poulet, ou billet tendrc, k Miss Fin- 
keriOQ ; il faut seulement scmger k ce que vous lui diriez ^ 
TOQS 6tiez avee elle, et puis I'ecrire ; oela rend le stile ais6 et 
natarel ; au lieu qu'il y a des geqs qiu cro'ient que c'est une 
affidrc que d'ecrire une lettrc, et qui ^imag^ent, qu'il faut 6cri- 
re bien mienx qu'on ne parle, ce qui est nuUemcnt n^ccssaiK. 
Adieu! Vous fttes un tr^s bon gar^on, et voos apprcnez pdr- 
Hiutcment bien. 

TRANSLATION. 

Isleworthy July. 
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MY DEAR BOY, 

N my last I gave you an cxamplte, tajcen fi-om Ovid's Met- 
. amorplioses, of tbe fatal effects (rf* avarice. I now send you 
another, which is fikenrise in the Metamoj^iboses. It is the 
history of Hipporaencsand Atalanta. Atalanta was aprincess of 
extraordinary bean^, consequently she had many lovers ; but 
ad she surpassed cveiy body in swiftncsa, slic gave out that 
she would marry no man but such ns could outruii her. Ma- 
ny suitors presented themselves : she overcame them v\U, ^'wY 
causeii them f o he put to death, llippomencs, so\i oV ^\ai^. 
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^aa not hatwtver diaeonraged. He aeeepfed t&e *^fc^^*"Tttjj 
ran irith her, ai^ fStfi vQndd lunre sorpiiiilBed him had not yS 
nu8 maide him a present of thi^ goldeii i^fplc^ fnton tha gipi^ 
den of the tiesperides, irhich hie threw mher mj, AtidiB- 
ta^ dazzled with the gplendwof the applet wtiapfid to gai&ec 
them up ; hy i4uch means Hippomenes, who cpnthmed ni% 
Amg, won the race. She, therefore, was obliged to>actdeptdii 
him for a hiubaiiiT } hut, eager to tonfummate their murbget 
they by together k the temple of Cybele, mother of the g|ndb. 
That godd^ indignant at the a£Src»it, d^anged BGppomebei 
Into a lion, and Ataknta into a fioness. Qo you see how tfe 
love of gold brought misfortone upon Atglantft. She^ who hid 
'been insenoUe to the accomplishments aiid beauty tifhetp9^^ 
4er loyers, eould not withstand the tempta^on of g6UL 

When yoa read my letters, I hope you pay attebilotf tff 
^ell to the q>elling as you do to the hisborie^. You muflt flkfi- 
*wi8e take notiee of tibe manner in wbich ^y are ^i^ritite ^ 
"Which ong^t to be ea^ aind natural, not strained a&d ihMd. 
3Por instance, when you are about sending a billet d&Ux d^tote^ 
letter to Miss I^nkerton, you must only think of what ybif 
would say to her if you were both together, and then 'Writer 
It ; that renders the style easy and natnral i though some peo^ 
pie imagine the wording of a letter to be a great undertakings 
and think .they must write abundantly better than they talfc^ 
Vhich is not at all necessary. Farewell ! You are a Tery 
good boy, and you learn exceedingly welL 

UBTTBB XXX- 

Wedneiday^ 
DEAK BOY, 

IHAVE lately met with some passages which show the o- 
pinion the ancients had of learning, and how necessary 
they thought it As I know you think it so too, and are re- 
IBirfved to learn well, I thought you would be pleased with 
fl(&eing thpse pasMges, which I here send you in the origjiatl 
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Paterfamilias qtuesivit ab ArisUppo, quid commodi conse. 
^uturus esset filius suns si eum litem iustitui curaret. Si nuU 
lom aliam fructum percipiet (responditille), Iiunc ccrt^, qu6d 
ID theatro non sedebit lajna super lapidera. Tunc crant the- 
atri sedili^ marmorea. Hoc responso innuebat vir pnidens, 
cos quorum ingenium excultum non fuisset, lapidum similes 
posse Tideri. 

'A father of a family asked Aristlppus, -nliat advantage his 
8<ui would reap should he bring him up to learning ? * If no 
other advantage,' answ£red Aristippns, * he will certainly 
have that of sitting in the theatre not as a stone upon a stone. 
At that time the seats in the theatre ircre of marble. By 
this answer that judicious man hinted, that persons whose 
understandings were left unimproved, might be considered 
as stones.' 

Thus you see, that Aristlppus looked upon an ignorant man 
as little better than .Uie stone he sat upon. IMc^nes con«d- 
ered an ignorant fellow as a beast, and not witliout reason. 

Sals6 ridebat Diogenes Slnopensis incrtiam ct incuriam 
Megarenaun^ qui liberos nullis bonis artibus instruebant, cur 
rani vcro pecorum diligentem habebant ; dJcebat enlm, malle 
se Megarensis alicujus esse arietem quani filium. 

' Diogenes of Sinope, witli a good dciil of humour, uoed Xo 
iidiculc the indolence and neglect of the inhabitants of Megarn^ 
uiio bestowed no liberal education on t}icvr cliildrcn, yet took 
particular care of their cattle ; ' for,' said he * I had much 
rather be a ram bclong^g to a man of !Megara, tlian his sou.' 

Cicero, speaking of learnii^, says, that one should have it, 
were it only for one's own pleasure, independent of all tlie 
other advantages of it. 

Si non tantus fructus pereiperctur ex liberalium artium stu- 
diis, quantum percipi constat, scd ex liis delectatio sola per- 
teretur ; tamen hsec animi remissio judicanda esset libero 
hominc dignissima. Nam caeterae neque tcmporum omnium 
.sunt, neque setatum, ncque loconira. Htpc studia adolcscen. 
"iam alunt, ^nectut^ oblcct»mt,secundasri:sonvwv\.,«ANviX' 
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ffis perfuginm et solatium prsebent, deleetant domi ntm imff^ 
diuntforis,pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusdcamnr. 

' Thoagh ve did not reap such advantages from the study 
of letters as we manifestly do, and that in tile acquirement of 
learning pleasure cmly were the object in ptursidt ; yet that 
reereation of mind should be deemed very wcHthy of a fibe* 
ral man. - Other amusements are not always suitaUe to time 
And place ; nor are they of all ages and conditions. These 
studies are nourishment to youth, pleasure to old age, an or- 
nament to prosperity, a refuge and comfort in adyersty. 
They divert us at home, are of no hindnnoe abroad ; they 
pass the night with us, accompany us when we travel, attendl 
upon us in our rural retreats.' 

Seneca, to show tlie advantage and comfort of leandng^ 
says. 

Si tcmpus in studia conferas omne vitte fastidinm effbgeris, 
neenoctem fieri optabis taodio lucis ; nee tibi gravis ens, nee> 
aliis supervacuus. 

* If you employ your time in study, yon will avmd every 
di^st in life. Vou will not wish for night, nor be 'weary of 
the day. You will be neither a burden to yourself, nof un- 
welcome to others.' 

Translate these Latin passages at your leisure ; and re- 
member how necessary these gi-eat men thought learning 
vi^s, both for the use, the ornament, and the pleasure pf life. 

LETTER XXXL 

I 

Ju!^ 24, 1739. 
IVrY DEAR BOY, 

IAVAS pleased with your asking me, the last time I saw yoii^ 
why I had left off writing ; for Hooked upon it as a sigh 
that you liked and minded my letters ; if that be the case, yon 
shall hear from me often enough ; and my letters may be of 
use, if you will give attention to them ; otherwise it is only 
giving myself trouble to no pui'posc ; for it signifies nothing; 
^ read a thicgGOfic^ if ome.^Q&auQl iUMX'3Lax3AT«;Ts^<i,\sJqpa*^ 
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It ip a sure sign of a little mind to be doings one thing, and at 
the same time to be either thinking of another, or not think- 
i^ig at all. One should always think of what one is about : 
when one is learning, one diould not think of play ; and when 
one 19 at play, one should not tl^ink of one's learning. Besides 
that, if you do not mind your book while you are at it, it will 
be a double trouble to you, for you must learn it all over again. 
One of the most important points of life is Decency ; whicli 
is to do what is proper, and inhere it is proper ; for many 
things are proper at one time, and in one place, that are ex- 
tremely improper in another : for example, it is vevy propei' 
and decent that you should play some part of the day ; but you 
must feel that it would be Teiy improper and indecent, if you 
were to fly your kite, or play at nine-pins, while you are witli 
Mr. Maittaire. It is very proper and decent to dance well ; 
but then you must dance only at balls, and places of entertain- 
ment ; for you would be reckoned a fool, if you were to 
dance at church, or at a funeral. 1 hope, liy these examples, 
you understand the meaning of the word Decencif ; which in 
French is BiensSance ; in Ltitin Decotnim ; and in Greek, 
n^f s-dv. Cicero says of it. Sic hoc decorum, quod elucet in 
vita, movet afiprobationem eorum qvUmaciim vivitur, ordi7ie 
et coTistantM, et moderatione dicturum omnium atque facto- 
imm : by which you see how necessary decency is to gain 
the approbation of mankind. And, as I am sure you desire to 
gain Mr. Maittaire's approbation, without which you will 
never have mine, I dare say you wUl mind and give attentioi^ 
io whatever he says to you, and behave yourself seriously and 
decently, wliile you are with liim ; afterwaixls play, i*uii, and 
jump, as much as ever you please. 

LETTER XXXn. 



DEAR BOY, Friday. 

WAS very glad that Mr. Maittaire to|d me that you had 
more attcniion now than you used to ^a.\e*, lest \\.\&^^vi. 
pu/r M'ajr to rcup any fccutfit by what yoU k^\'U» \T vV\.\Q^ ^^ 
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Mention it is impossible to remember ; and vitlioot remeralieiv 
ing, it is but time and labour lost to learn. I hope too, thkt 
your attention is not only employed upon words, bat upon tiie 
sense and meaning of those words ; tliat is, that wfaai yoa 
j^ead, or get any thing by heart, you observe the thou^^ts and 
I'eilcctions of the author, as weH as his words. This attenticn 
-uil] furnish you with materials, when you come to oompott 
i.nd invent upon any subject yourself ; for example, whea 
you road of anger, en^y, hatred, love, pity, or any of the 
pasftlons, observe what the author says of tlicra, and what 
^ood or ill effects he ascribes to them. Observe too, the 
}^c*at difference between prose and verse, in treating the 
same subjects. In verse, the figures are stronger and Ixdder^ 
anri the diction or expression loftier or higher, than in proee ; 
nay, the words in verse are seldom put in the same order at 
in prose. Verse is full of metaphors, similes, and epitheU. 
£pithct8 (by the way) are adjectives, which mark some jmat- 
licular qiulity of the thing or person to which they ai*e added ; 
:is for the example, Piua *Mnea8y the pious ^ncas ; /'«« is 
ihe e^nthct : Fama A^tidax, Fame tliat lies ; JlHindax is the 
epithet: IToJ^flt^-wxe/c Ap^j/AAet;?, Achilles swift of foot; 
Uo^cc^-Mxui i^ the epithet. This is the same in all Ian- 
jj^iajj^es ; as for histancc, they «ay in French, VenxHe pale et 
Ale me, Vamo aveugle ; in English, pale, livid Emy, blind 
Jjove : these adjectives are tlie epithets. Envy is always re- 
prestjnted by tlie poets as pale, meagre, and pining away 
at other people's happiness. Ovid says of Envy, 

Vixfpie tenet lacrymas, quod nil lacrymabile remit : 

wliieli means, that Envy can scarce help crying when slie 
soc-s iiotbing to cry at ; that is, she cries when she sees others 
?iaj)py. Envy is certainly one of the meanest and most tor- 
m(iMting of aU passions, since there is hardly any bo<ly that 
lias not sometliing for an envious man to envy : so that hr 
«in veverhe happy whi^e h? sees any body else so. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXm. 

Iskworthy Sept. 10, 1739# 
HEAR BOY, 

SINCE yuu promise to give attention, and to mind what 
}'OU learn, 1 shall give myself the trouble of writii.g to 
yoa i^iain, and shall endeavour to instruct you in several 
tilings, that do not fall under Mr. Maittaire's province ; and 
v]iich,if theydid,he could teach you much better than I can. 
I neither pretend nor propose to teach them you thorougldy ^ 
ytm are not yet oftm age fit for it : 1 only mean to give you 
a general notion, at present, of sqme things tliat you must 
learn more particularly hereafter, and Uiat will then be the 
easier to yoo^ for Iiaving had a general idea of them now. Foe 
example, to ghre you some notion of history. 

Ifiatory is an account (rf" whato'er has been done by on^ 
looontry in general, or by any number of people, or by any 
one man : thus tlie Roman history is an account of vhat the 
Romans did as a nation ; tlie lustory of Catiline's conspiracy 
Js an account of vhat was done by a particular number oC 
people ; and the liistwy of Alexander the Great, written by 
Quintus Cuitius, is the account of the life and actions of one 
fdngle man. Ilistoty is, in short, an account or relation ot* 
any thing that has beon done. 

Jlistoiy is divided into saci'ed and profane, ancient and mo- 
dem. 

• Sacred histor) is the Bible, that is, the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Tlic Old Testament is the liistory of the Jews, who 
were Ood's chosen pcf)ple ; and Uie New Testament is the 
history of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Profane history is an account of the Heathen Go<1s, such ns 
you read in Ovid's Metamorphoses, and which you will know 
a gruat desd more of, wlicn you come to read Homer, Vir- 
gil, aiid the other uncient poets. 

Ancient lustory is the account of all the kingdoms and conn- 
ti-icsin the worltl, down to the end of tlie Uomw\ ttsi'^vc^. 

^otlcrn bialoiyls tlic account of ttvc ^\^\oitA ^sv\ ^'^^vy5^* 
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tries of the world, since the destniction of the Romaa en' 
pirc. 

The perfect knowledge of history is extremely ncceasarjr ; 
because, as il informs us of what was done by other peq[^ 
in former ages, it instructs us what to do in the like cases. Be* 
sides, as it is the common subject of conTersation, it is a shame 
to be ignorant of it. 

Geography must neeessarily accompany lustory ; for ^ 
would not be enough to know what thin^ were done fonotX'* 
ly, but we must know where they were done ; and geography, 
you know, is the description of the earth, and shows us the 
cituutioDS of towns, countries, and rivers. Irn* example ; geor 
graphy shows you that England is in the north of Eurc^; 
tiiat London is the chief town of England, and that it is situa- 
ted upon the river Thames, in the county of IMQddlesex ; 
and the same of ether towns and countries. Geography is 
likewise divided into ancient and modern ; many countrifBi 
and towns having now very different names from what they 
liad formerly j and many towns, which made a great figure 
in ancient times, being now utterly destroyed, and not exist- 
ing ; as the two famous towns of Troy, in Asia, and Carthage, 
in Africa ; of both which there are not now the least remains. 

Read this with attention, and then go to play with as much 
attention ; and so farewell. 

LETTER XXKIV. 

Islcworth, Sept. 15, 1739. 
DEAR BOY, 

HISTORY must be accompanied with Chronolog)*, as well 
as Geograpliy, or else one has but a very confused no- 
tion of it ; for it is not sufficient to know what things have 
been done, which history teaches us ; and where they have 
been done, which we learn by geography ; but one must know 
when they have been <3onc, and that is the particular business 
of -"hronology . I will, therefore, give you a general notion of it, 
Chronology (in French la ChronologieJ fixes the dates (^ 
ikcts ; tliat is, it in^rorms XVB when such and such fhin^ wcr^ 
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done ; reckoning from certain periods of time, 'wlneh arc cal- 
led eras, or epochs : for example, in Europe the tira princi- 
pal asras or epochs by vluch we reckon, are from the ereation 
of the world to the birth of Christ, which was four thousand 
years ; and from the birth of Christ to this time, which is one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine years ; so that, when 
one speaks of a thing that was done before the lArth of 
€jhnstf one says, it was done in such a year of the worid ; 
as for instance, Rome was founded in the three thousand two 
Imodred and twenty-fifth year erf* the worid ; which was about 
seven hundred mfL fiflty years before the birth of Ciirist. 
And one says, that Chariemagnc was made the first eraperoi* 
of Crermany in tlie year eight hundred ; that is to say, eight 
hundred years after the birtli of Christ So that you sec, 
the two great periods, seras, or epochs, from whence we date 
every thing, are the creation of the world, and the birth of 
JeKs Clirist 

There is another term in chroncd(^, caHed centuiie^v 
wMcli is only used in reckoning after the birth (^ Christ A 
century means one hundred years ; consequently there have 
been seventeen centuries annce the birth of Christ, and we are 
now in the eighteenth century. When any body says, then, 
for example, tliat such a thing was done in the tenth cenUin\ 
they mean after the year nine hundred, and before the year 
one thousan(!, afler the birth of Christ. W^ieu any IjoiI)' 
makes a mistake in chronolog}-, and says^ that a tiling was 
done some years sooner, or some years later, than it really 
was, tiiat error is called an anachronism. Chronology re(iuircs 
memory and attention ; both which you can have if you 
l^ease ; and I shall try them boili, by asking you questions 
about tliis letter the next time I see you. 

LETTER XXXV. 

Itlexvortk, Sept. 17, 1739, 
DEAR BOY, 

N my last two letters I explained to you the meaxvisv^ vgA 

useof iii^torr, Gfeography, and Ctirouo\o^, »B!\ Atfspw^ 
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you the MOMto tbeyjbjid vith one janother ; that is, liOir 
. they were joined together, and de^^euded eacl^ upon the other. 
We viU mrr cooaider Hutory xnore piiurtiGidiiriy by iJ^jtif. 

The moBt andent hirtnriieit of «^ are bo mixed with iMa, 
that 16^ vith £alsehood9 and iaVeption« th^t li1«tle cre^Jv 
be given to them. AU the heathen gods and goddesae^ .fh«t 
you read of in the poetSy were only men and womea ; ]b^ ts 
they had eitl^ found <?ttt some useful inYentiqn^ or liad 4Qi|ff 
great deal of good in the oountries where they liTed, t]^ p^h 
pie, who iiad a great Yenera:don for . them, made them g^ 
and goddesses when th^ died^ addressed^^^P prayers, aid 
raised altars, to them. Thus Bacehus, Wgpd of wine, fss 
only the firs^ man who iuTented the making of wine $ wfakh 
plaascd the psQ^e so muohi that t^ey made ^ god of hm • 
and may be they were drunk .is^hen they made hpm so. So 
Ceres, the goddolB of plenty, who is always repreae&ted, id 
pictures, With wheat-sheaves about her head, wa^ oofy i^ppe 
good woman who invented pIoi[|ghing .and mowing, and namg 
corn : and the people, who owed their bread to her, deifisd 
her ; that is, made a goddess of her. The case is the same 
of all the other pAgan gods and goddesses, which you read of 
in profane and fabulous history. 

The authentic, that is, the true ancient history, is di^ded in* 
to five remarkable periods, or s&ras, of the five great empires 
Of tlie world. The ^rst empire of the world was the Assyri- 
an, which was destroyed by the Medes. The empire of die 
Mcdes was overturned by the Persians ; and the empire of 
the Peruana was demoUshed by the Macedonians, under 
Alexander the Great. The empire of Alexander the Groat 
lasted no longer than his life ; for at his death his generals 
divided the world among them, and went to war with csie 
another ; till at last the Roman empire arose, swallowed them 
all up, and Rome became mistressof the world. Remember, 
then, that the five great empires that succeeded cateh othet 
were Uicsc : - 
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1 . I'lie Assyrian empire, first estabfehcd. 

2. Tlie einph-eoi' the Medes. 

3. The Persian empire. 

A. 'I'hc ]\Saeedoiuaii emjj^rc. 
5. The Koman emj^re; 

If ever you find a vord that you do not imderstand, either 
th ray letters or any -where else, 1 hope you remember to ask 
;t'0ur mamma the meaning of it Here are but tlu*ee in tliis 
letter, vhich you are Ukcly not to understand ; these are, 

Connexioiiy wl|ich is a noun substantive, that signifies a 
joining, or tyuig together ; it comes from the verb to con- 
nect, which ffignifiLS to jcMn. For example, one says of any 
two people that arc intimate friends and much U^Uier, 
there is a gaeat connexion between them, or tliey are mig}itil>- 
connceted. One says so also of two things that have a re- 
semblance, or a likeness to one another, there is a coif- 
ncxion between them : as for example ; there is a great 
connexion between poetry and painting, because they bolli 
express nature, and a strong and lively imagluaticm is neces' 
sarv for both. 

Deify is a verb, which signifies to miike a god ; it comes 
from liio Latin word Deus, God, and^fo, I become. The Ko- 
man emperors were always deified after their death, thougli 
m<^ of tliem were rather devils when alive. 

Autlteniic means true ; something that may be depended 
npoD, as coming from good authority. For example ; oi.c 
says, such a history is authentic, such a piece of news is »u^ 
thcntic : that is, one may depend upon tlie truth of it. 

I have just now received your letter, which is very well wilt- 
<bn. 

LETTER XXXVI. 
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A hlewovtln 
A pqlitessc dont je rods ^ parle mon chcr, d^T\% \tv^i:A 
.A priicc<]cntc3 ne reganle que vos egawx, eX nq% ^nvv*^' 
VOL. J. I 
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curs ; mais ily a anaii une oeitaine politcsse, que Tou»deTes& 
vos inferieun ; elle est differente h la veritc, mais auan qm ne 
Ta pas, n'a sarement pas le eeeur bon. On dc fait pas det 
complimcDS k des gens au-^essous de soi, et on ne Icar pirie 
pas de i'honneur qu'ils toqs ftuat : mais en m6mc terns ilfiMit 
les ti*aitcr avec boat6, et avee douceur. Nous sornmes torn 
dc la m6me cspeee, et il n'y a d'autre distiiicticm que ceUe 
que le sort a fait ; par exemple, \i6tre valet et lisette seroienk 
vos 6gaiix, s'ils etoient aussi riches que vous : mais 6tant phu 
pauvres ila sout obliges de vous servir, par consequent vousne 
devez pas ajoutcr k leurnialheur,en lesinsuhaot, ou en les roal- 
tndtaiit; et si v6tres(MrtestmeiUeurqueleIeur,vousdevez*en 
I'cmercierDieu ; sans Icsmepriser, ou en £tre plus glorieux vons- 
m^roe. II faut douc agir avec douceur et bont^ envers tons 
ccux qui scmt au-dcssous de vous, et ne pas leur.porler d'm 
ton brusque, ni leur dii-c dcs duretes, comme si ils Etoient d*- 
une difteiHsnte esp^ce. Uu bon cceur, au lieu de faire seatir 
aux gens leur malheur, tache de lu leur falre oubUer sTil est 
f)os«ble, au mruns de I'adouur. 

Voilk conimc je suis persuade que vous fcSrez toujours ; a>v 
tivmcnt, jc nc \ous aimems pas taiit que Jc fais. Adieu. 

TRANSLATION. 

JsieToorth. 

THAT politeness which I mentioned, my dear child, i» 
my former letters, regards only your equals and your 
«i])erIor8. There is also a certain po.iteness due to 3'our in- 
feriors, of a diHerciit kind 'tis true ; but whoever is witliout i^ 
is without goo<l-nature. We do not need to compliment those 
beneHth us, nor to talk of tlieir doing us the honour, See. 
but w: ouf^lit to treat them with benevolence and mildness. 
W(f ai*e ail (jf the same species^ and no distinction wliatevcr ia 
between us, except that wliicli arises from fortune. For ex- 
ample ; your f(K)tman and IJscttc would Le your equals were 
they as rich as you. Being i)Oor, tliey arc obliged to serve 
vou. Therefore, you must not add to their misfoilunc by in- 
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taltin^y or by ill-treating tliera. If your situatiQii is preferaUe 
to theirs, be th&nkftU to €rod, without cither despising them, 
er being vaiu of your better fortune. Yon must, theref<n«, 
treat all your inferiors with affkbility and good mannera, and 
not apeak to them in a surJy tone, nor with har^ expressicMis, 
as if they were of a different fiq[>ecies. A good heart never re- 
funds people of their misfortune ; but endeavours to alleviate, 
or, if possible, to make them forget it. • 

I am persuaded you wiU always act in that manner, other* 
"wise I should not kive you so much as I do. Adieu. 

i^ETTER XXXVn. 

A Islewortfi, ce Interne Sept. 1739. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

JE suis tr^s content de v6tre dcrmere lettre ; I'^eriture en 
^to'rt fort bonne, et vdtre promesse ^toit fort belle. II la 
faut luen tenir, car un bound te Itomme n* a que sa parole. Vout 
m'assurez done que vous tous souviendrez des instnictions quo 
je vous donne ; oela sufHt,«ar quoique vous ne les compreniez 
psia tout a fait k present, I'age et la reflexion vous les^ dbrou^ 
illeront avcc le terns. Par rapport au eontenu de vdtre lettre, 
jc crois que vous avez eu bcm secours, et je ne m^attcnds pas 
encore que vous puissicz bien faire une lettre tout seul : mais 
51 est bon poiirtant d'essayer un peu, car fl n'y a rien de plus 
nf'ccssairc que de seavdr bien ^crire des Icttres, et en eifetil 
n'y a rien de plus facile ; la plupart dc ceux qui 6crivent 
jnal, ^eat parcequ'ils veulcnt ^crire mieux qu'ils ne peuvent, 
znoyennunt quw ils ecrivent d*un mani^re guind^e et recher- 
c\\ikc : au lieu que pour bien ^crii-e, il faut ^erire ais^ment et 
natuKllement. Par exemplc, si vous voulez m'6crire une let- 
tre, H faut sculcmcnt penser k cc que vous me diriez si vous 
«'Uez avee moi, et puis I'ecrire tout siraplcment, comme ai 
vous me jiarlicz. Je suppose done, que vous m'^crivez une 
lettre tout seul, et je m'imagine qu'eUe scix)it h. peu prfcs «n 
»res tpmics : 



Mqn dmr p^Sy 
J*M 6t^ ehcgMoBnifiiir Mmure ce matm,0^failQrtte 
traduit (k VAogkiKi «& I«tiii» et 4» Isidsk en Aitg|oi8» «| Vm 
qu*U a &oril i la fi% Q^Htm^p JFfai anan rep^tS nn vei^ jGiM^ 
aasez biev. A]^a eda /ai cnsyra cfaez moi efunoM .on petit 
diable, et fat joo^ jujiqi)' k 4ber : maiB alon I'affiHi^ ^niat 
a^rieote^ etfai manij^ ei»u&»imlaapi»aqunyQP||foj^^ 
je me porte bien. Adien. '^ . 

H6 bieo, Toici uaelionBe kttre, e(t pourtant tx^Uak k 
eciire, paroequ'ell est tout natuFcUe. Taehes d<»e de 
tn'^cnre qvelqoefoiB de YOtre ohef^ sans toos embniB- 
ser de la beauts de P^oritare, on de I'exaotitude des lignei } 
poitrYcmsdoQiiflrltf mains dep^nequ'il est potable. Etfoqi 
vous acooatiUQLerez peu k peu, de la lorte^ ^ 6eiyre pacfint^ 
ment bieoi et afns pone. 

Adieo. . y«$s>'a[rez <p^ yeiur ehez moi deotaiik k llj0b 
wu y en^btsdl laatiii k hah heaves. 

TRANSLATION. 

hleworth, Sept. ld> 173^. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I AM very well pleased with yofor last letter. The writ' 
ing was very good, and the promise you make ' exceed- 
ingly fine. You must keep it; for an l^nest man nev^ 
breaks liis word. You engage then to i*ctain the mstnis- 
tions which I give you. That is suiEcient ; for though you 
do not thoroughly comprehend them at present, age and 
reflection will, ia time, make you understand them. 

With respect to the contents of your letter, I believe yoa 
have had proper assistance ; indeed I do not as yet expect 
that you can write a letter without help. You ought, how- 
ever to try ; for nothing is more requisite than to write a 
good letter. Nothing in fact is more easy. Most persons 
who write ill, do so because they aim at writing better than 
pivj ci^, by which m^ans they acquire a formal and nana* 
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fnml style. AVhereas to wi*ite well, we must write easily 
«nd naturally. For instance ; if you want to write a letter 
to mOf you should only consider what you would say if you 
were with me, and then write it in plain terms, just as if 
you were conversing. I will suppose, then, that you at 
<1own to Write to me imassisted, and I imagine your letter 
-viauld probably be miieh in these words .: 

My dear papa^ 

I have been at Mr. Maittaire's this rooming, wliere I 

lia^-c translated Englisli itito Latin and Latin into English, 

«nd so well, that at the end of ray exercise he has writ 

Optime. I have likewise rei>eated a Greek verb, ^nd pret- 

ly well. After this I ran home like a little yoild bojf, awl 

played tiH dinner-time. This became a serious task, for I 

^nt like a wolf; and by that you may judge that I am in 

\cry good health.' Adieu. 

AVell, sir, the above is a good letter, and yet very easily 
•written, because it is exceedingly natui*a]. Endeavour, 
thoHy sometimes to write to me of yourself, without mindmg 
cither the beauty of the writing, ot tlie straightness of the 
Jines. Take as little trotible as iK>ssible. By that means 
you will, by degrees^ use yourself to write perfectly well, 
and tHith ease. 

Adieu. Come to me to-morrow at twelve, 4xc Friday 
-aoaomiog at eight o'clock. 

LETTER XXXVin. 

Tliursdat/y laleworth. 
DEAR BOY, 

AS I shall come to town next Saturday, I would have 
you come to me on Sunday morning about ten o'clock; 
«nd I would have you likewise tell Mr. Maittaire, that, if it 
1j«j not troublesome to him, 1 should he extremeVj ^<s^V^ 
*a; liim Hi the samo' ^mc. I would not Viav^ ^^«;\iL\axft.^i?Sia 

J2 
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trouble, bat that it is uncertain when I can wait upon him 
in town : I do not doobt but he vnA give me a good aecoant 
of you ; for 1 tluiJt joa are now sensible of the advantage% 
the pleftsure, and the necessity of learning well ; I ihinki^ 
too, you have an ambition to excel in whaterer yoa do, and 
therefore will apply youi-self. I must also tell yon, that yoa 
are now tfdked of as an eminent scholar for your age ; «d 
therefore your shame will be tlie greater, if you should not 
answer the expectations people have of you. Adieu. 

LETTER XXXIX. 



DEAR BOY, Mondag. 

IT was a great pleasure to me, when Mr. Maittairc tdd 
me yesterday, in your presence, that you began to nund 
your leai'ningy and to give more attention. If you eontinoe 
to do so, you will find tMO advantages in it : the one, yaat 
own improvement, the other, my kindness ; which yoa 
mnst never expect, but when Mr. Maittairc .tells me yoa 
deserve it. There is no doing any thing well without ap- 
plication and industrj-. Industry (in L^tin induatriay and in 
Greek ecyx'*^**) is defined, that is, described, to be yhfi- 
giums exercitium circa rem hoiiestam, unde aliqitia inditi- 
trius dicititr, hoc est, sUidiomSy vigiUms. This I expect so 
much from you, that I do not doubt, in a little time, but 
that I shall hear you called Philip tlie Industrious, or if you 
like it better in Greek, OiA^flrsro^^ «V;j^<i»dd$. Most of the 
great men of antiquity had some epithet added to tlieir names, 
describing some particular merit they had ; and why should 
not you endeavour to be distinguished by some hoiiouraUe 
appellation ? Parts and quickness, thougli very necessary* 
arc not alone sufficient ; attention and application must 
complete the business ; and both together will go a gtcat 
way. 

i^ccipiiG ergo animis^ atquc hssc nzea figite dicta. 

Adicii. 
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'VVc were talking yesterday of America, which I told you 

W8S first discovered by Christo^er Columbus, a Genoese, 

through the encouragement of Feinlinando and Isabella, 

Icing aad queen of Spain, in 1492 ; that is, at the latter end 

of the fifteenth century : but I forgot to tell you, that it 

took its name of America from one Yesimsius Americus, of 

PkjreDce, \dio discovered South America, in 14or. The 

Spaniards began then* conquests in America by the islands 

of St. Domingo and Cuba ; and socm afterwards Ferdinando 

Cortcz, with a small m*my, landed upon the Continent, took 

Mexico, and beat AEontezuma, tlxc Indian emi)eror. Thin 

encouraged other nations to go and try ^iiat tliey oouhl get 

in this new discovered worid. Tlie English have got there. 

New- York, New-Eugland^ Jamaica, Barbadoes, Cardina, 

Pcnn^lvnnin, and Mar^'land, and some of the Lecwai*d 

Islands. The Portuguese have got tlie BrazilB ; the Dutoii, 

Curracoa, and Suiinum ; and the rrcneh) Martiiiico aiid 

New France. 

UfiTTER XIm 

DEAR BOY, Monday. 

I HAVE lately mentiotted Chronology to you> thougli 
sightly ; but, as it is very neces^ry ycm should know 
sometliing of it, I will repeat it now a little fuller, in ordcV 
to give you a better notion of it. 

Chrouolog}' is the art of measui-ing and distinguishing timq^ 
or die doctrine of epoclias, which you know are particular 
and remarkable penods of Ume. 

ITie word chronology is compounded cf tlie Greek woixis" 
XP'^^^^i which signifies time, and Aoy«$, which signifies dis- 
coone. Chi-onology and geography arc oalled the two eyes 
ofhistory, because history can never be clear and well under- 
atood without tliem. History relates facsts ; chronology tells 
us at what time, or when, those fiicts were done ; and geo- 
(;nphy shows us in -what place or country they were done. 
The Greeks measured theu* time by olym^OidA^NfVtt&V ^^ 

z space of fptu- yesatj called vx GrceV. OK^^in«;>;« '^^ 
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method of computation had its rise from the Olympie Garne^ 
which were celehrated the hcginning of every fifth year, m 
the banks oi the river Alpheus, near Oljropia, a dty h 
Greece. The Greeks, for example, would say, that such i 
tiling happened in such a year of such an olympiad ; ai for 
instance, that Alexander the Great died in the first year cf 
the H4th olympiad. The first olympiad was 774t years be- 
fore Christ ; so, consequently, Christ was bom in th« firrt 
year of the 195th olympiad. 

The period, or sera, from whence the Romans reekoaed 
their time, was from tlie ))uilding of Rome ; which they 
marked thus, ab U. C. that is, ab Urbe Ctmditd. Thus, the 
kings wete expelled, and the consular government established, 
the 244th ab U. C. that is, of Rome. 

An Europe now reckons from the great epocha erf" the birth 
of Jesus Chrnty which was 1738 years ago ; so that, whea 
any body asks^ in what year did such a thing happen, thc^ 
mean in what year aance the birth of Christ. 

For example, Charlemain, in French Charlemagne, was 
made emperor of the west in tlie year 800 ; that is, 800 
years after the birth of Christ ; but if we speak of any event 
or historical fact tliat happened before that time, we then 
say, it happened so many years before Christ. For instance ; 
we say Rome was built 750 years before Clirist. 

The Turks date from their hegira, wliich was the year of 
the flight of their false prophet, Mahomet, from Mecca; 
»nd, as we say, that such a thing was done in such a year of 
Christ, tliey say, such a tiling was done in such a year of 
the hegira. Their hegira begins in the 622d year of Christ ? 
1 hat is, above 1100 years ago. 

There are two great periods in chronologj*, from which 
the nations of Europe date events. The first is the creation 
of the world ; the second, the birth of Jesus Christ. 

'I'hose events that happened before the birth of Christ, are 
dated from the creation of tlie world. Those events which 
have happened since the birth of Christ, are dated froUJ tjuflt 
iM^e; s«jlie present year 173^. I or exaxe^V^ \ 
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Iicttii^i flood happened in the year of the world 1656 

Bbbyloii v'as buUtby Semlramis^ in the year 1800 

If oscs was bom in the year 2400 

Troy was taken by tlie Greeks in the year 2800 

Some was fonuded by Bomulos in the year 3225 

Alexander the Great conquered Persia 3674 

Jesos Clirist was bom in the yeai* of the worhl » 4000 

Tbe meaning of A. M. at the top of these figoresi, is anno 
InmcS^ the year of the woi'ld. 

fVom tlife birth of Christ all Christians date the events that 
Arve happened sicoe that time ; and this is called tJie Chns- 
iMff 4tra. Sometimes we say, diat such a thing happened in 
•neli a year of Christ, and sometimes we say in such a ceA< 
taxy. Now a century is one hundred years fnnn the birth of 
Chi'ist ; 8o that at the end of evciy one hundred years a new 
century begins : and we arc consequently na# in the ^gh« 
lecsith centmy. 

fbr example^ as to the Christian aci'a, or since the birth at 

Cluist : 

9jrahomet» tlie false prophet of the Turks, who estab- 
Jisbed the Mohametan religion, and writ the Alcoran, 
whieh is the Turkish book of religion, died in the 
seventh century ; that is, in the year of Christ 652 

CIiarlem.iin was ci*owncd empeix>r in the last year of 
the eighth century; thatis, in the yev BOO 

Here tbe old Soman emph'e ended. 

"ITiHiam the Conqueror was crou-ned king of England 
m the eleventh centur)-, in the yeai* 1066 

The RcfoTYnation ; tliat is, the Protestant religion, be- 
gun by Martin Luther, in the sixteenth century, in 
Ihe year 1530 

4iunpowdcr ^as in vent ed by one Beitholdus, a GeriuaLCk 
«90uk^ in the /burtcenth century, lu like ■ycac ,*„«„* V5^ 
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Printing was invented, at Haerlem, in Holland, at 
Strasbourg, or at Mentz, in Gel-many, in the fifteenth 

century, about the year ~ ~ I4tt 

Adieu. 

LETTER XU. 

A Bothy ce Heme {POctobre, 1730. 
MON CHER ENFANT, 

JE suii charm^ de toutcs vos Icttres ; celle que vo(US anS 
6crit tout seul, est trds naturelle, et par consequent trt< 
bonne. Votre traduction Angloise est aussi fort juste ; et 
pour celle en Latin, je ne la demande pas mciUeure poor Ic 
peu de tems que vous avez appris eette langne. Enfin, 
. jusqu'ici cola ne peut pas alter mieux, continuez seulcinent. 
Je tons fius surtout mon compliment k I'occasion de VAccU' 
ratissimi que Monsieur Maittaire a donn^ k vosdemierstrt- 
Taux : Ce soot Hi de ces ^loges qu*]! est bien flattcor de me* 
riter ; et je suis sur que vous avez senti plus de plaiar ii ce 
seul mot, que vous n'en auriez eu a jouer deux heures 'do 
suite. En effet, quel plaisu* n'a-t-on pas, grand on a Wen 
fait son (!evoir en quelque chose que ce puisse 6tre ? II n'y a 
rien de tel qu'une bonne consdience, c'est la seule chose qni 
peut rendre tranquille ou heureux. A propos, scavez-vous 
CO que c'est que la conscience ? C'est ce que I'on sent en «oi- 
mdnie, de quelque chose qu'on a dit, ou qu'on a fait. Par 
example, si j'avois fait du mal r quelqu'un, on si j'avois dit 
un mensonge, quoique je ne fusse pas d^couvert, pourtant 
je me scntirois coupable, et la conscience me tourmenteroit, 
et je serois malhcureux. Vous aurez Id a coup sur dans les 
Metamorphoses d'Ovide, la fable de Promethee qui pour 
former I'hommc vola le feu du ciel : dont Jupiter le punit, 
cii I'attachant sur le Mont Caucase^ et en envoj'ant un 
vautour qui lui ronge perpetuellement le foye. Cette fable 
est une aOegorie ing^nieuse pour marqner les tourmcnspcr- 
petviels <i'une mauvaise conscience. Proraeth^e avoit fait 
tin vol ; et le vautour qui lui ronge coutinuellement le foye^ 
rent Oh'e sa gonsciente qui Itjireprotlie TjuT^lM<iU*iavcnt sqii 
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crime Voilii ce qui s'appellc une allegorie, quand on reprti- 
setitc une chose par Ic moyea d'une autre. Les poetes so 
aeL*>'eut soaveul de rallegoric. Adieu. 

Traduisez cctte Icttrc en Anglois : 

Mod cher papa, 
n est yrai que vous rae donnez des loiianges : mais ii est 
Trai aussi que vous mc les (sates payer ; car vous me faites 
travailler comine uu iurvat i»o\it les acquerir. N'imporie, 
on ne peul pas achctcr la gloire trop chcr. Yollk com- 
me Alexandre Ic Graud a peuse ; ct voila comme pense aus- 
si Philippe le Petit. 

Votre, &ev 
Formal en Anglois est, a ffalleyslave. 

TRANSLATION. 

Bath, OfffodarS, 1739- 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

I AM fchai*med wiUi all your letters ; tliat wliichytMi -wrute 
without help is vtry natural, consequently very good. 
Your English ti'anslation is a very jn&t one ; and as for the 
Latin, considering how short a lune ywi have hcen learning 
that language, I do not require it to he any better. In short, 
jbitlierto you liave gone on as well as possible ; only continue. 
More particularly I congiatulate you on the Accuratissime 
3»luch Mr. ]VraIttuire lias added to your last performauces, 
and it is \ei'j- fluttering to he deserving of such comme?ul:i- 
tior.s. I am sure that siu^e word mnst ha\e afforded >o:i 
more pleasure than two hours' play. Besides, how exceed- 
ingly satisfactoi'y it is to have done one's duty in any respect ! 
Notliing is so coinfortable as a good conscience ; that only- 
can make us easy and happy. Pray do j ou know M'hat 
conscience is ? It is wliat we feel when mc have said or done 
any thing. For instance ; if I had hijurcd any person, or 
haii to!. I a lie, tliough 1 might not be found out, yet I should 
fed rjy.:elf i^ ilty ; couscience would VonT\v:ti\. vJifc^ wv^\ 
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must be unhappy. You have ccrUinly read, in Orid's Bct> 
amorphoBeg, the fable of Prometheus, -who stole fire fito 
Iiea\en to fomi man. Jupiter puuibhcd him, by cbauuDi 
hiin to Mount Caucasus, aiid by sencling a vulture that ia- 
cessiuitly gnaws his liver. This faUc is an iugentous aUqp- 
vy, pointing out the perpetual torments of a bad conacieiiee. 
Fromctheus had stolen ; and the vulture, thkt contimulf 
giiavs his liver, means his conscience, -nrhick perpetnaflf 
reproadiea lum M-ith that crime. This is called an allegory—* 
tihcii^ to represent one thing, ire do it by means uf ano> 
fher. poets often make use of allegories. Adieu, 

irrnnslatc the follovring letter into English : 

aiy dear papa. 
It is true you do praise me; but it is also true that y4lk 
tnake me earn tliose praises, by obliging me to irork like a 
^ley-dave. ,JH[o matter, glor}' cannot be too dcaoAj pur- 
vhased : such wore the sentiments of Alexander tlie Greily 
and such are those of Philip the Little. 

LETTER XLU. 

Jt Jiathf ce ITieme Octobre^ 1799^ 
3trON CHER ENFANT, 

Ij^ N v6rit6 je crois que vous fites Ic premier gar^on h <pB 
J avant TAge de huit ans, on ait jamais parl^ des figures 
de la rh^'torique, commc /ai fait dans ma derniere* : roais 
uiissi il me semble qu'on ne pent pas commencer trop jeune 
il y pcnser un pen ; ct Part de persuader k I'esprit, et de 
toucher le cceur, merite luen qu'on y fasse attention de bon- 
ne heure. 

"Vous concevcz bicn qu'un homme qui parle ct qui ^crit 
<'16gamment et avec grace ; qui choint bien ses paroles, eC 
qui oruc et eml>ellit la matiere sur laquelle il parle ou ecrit^ 
p»;i -^ladera mieux, et obtiendra plus facilement cc qn'il son-'-" 

* Qui no sc f rotive paS.- 
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if qii|un homme qui sPexpUque mal, qui paite mid sa Um*^ 
qui se sert de mots bos et vulgaires, at qui cnfin n'a oi 
c ni ^l^ganoe en tout ee qu'il dit. Or c'est cct art de 
parier, que la rh^torique enseigne ; et quoique jc ne soil* 
lask Toas 7 enfoncer encore, je Toudrois pooi'tant Uea 
3 en d(Hiner quelque id6e convenaUe k votre &ge. 
a premiere chose h laquelle toos devez faire attcntiooiii 
t de parler la langue que tous pariez, dans sa demiert 
et^, et selon les rt^gles dc la grammaire. Car il n'est pat 
(nis, de faire dcs fautes contre la graromairey «■ de i« 
ir de mots, qui ne sont pas YeritaUement dcs jnots. Cc 
t pas encfM'c tout,car il ne auffit pcunt de ne pai pallet 
; mais il fant parler bien, et le meilleur moien 
parvcnir est de lire avec attention lea meilleun 
n, et de remarqucr comment les honn^tcs gens ct 
s qui parlent le mieux s'expriment ; car lea bourgeoBs, le 
it peuple, les laquus, et les scrvantes, tout cela paxie mal. 
3nt dee expressions basses ct Tulgairea, dont lea honnetes 
8 ne doivent jamtus sc sendr. Dans les nosnbres, ils jd^ 
nt le singuUcr et le plurid cnsemUe ; dans les genres, ils 
fondent Ic masculin avcc le feminin ; et dans Ics terns, ila 
iinent souvcnt I'un pour I'autre. Pour 6vJter toutcs ecs 
;es, il faut lire avec som ; remarqucr le tour et les exprcs> 
IS des meilleurs autcurs ; et ne jamais passer un seul mot 
ya n'entend pas, ou sur leqnel on a la moindre diSIcuIt^.! 
B en demander exactemcnt la signification. Far eumple ; 
ind Tous Usez les Metamorphoses d'Qiidc, aveo A£)nsic\ic 
irtin ; il faut lui demander les sens de chaque mot quq 
LB ne savez pas, et m^me si c'est un mot dont on pent se 
vir en prose auasi Men qu'en vers ; car, eommc je tous ai 
autrefois, le langage poiitiqne est different du langage 
linaire, et il y a bien des mots dont on se sert dans 
poesie, qu'on feroit fort mal d'eroploier dans la 
)se. De mcme quand tous liscz le Fran^ds avcc 
>nsieur Pelnote, dcinandez lui le sens dc chaque nouvjali 
It que vous rencontrez chcmin faisanl ; ct pi-tez le d^ >«»»; 
jner df-8 t'A'c/ziplPS de himamere dout W ^wxV i?c«v^r!«< 

K 
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Tout «eeS ae HKIlilft qahm pead'sttaritoi^k|MlrM«l 
n'j a rten de phis Alile. D fint (dit<4m) q[it^Dui hitaM iMk 
ii^poSte; aibUpeatiefureoratodr. Mudiur p m 'tUi ft 
orator. Cdtkcfoe^^i^finit fttre n^ «fee one outriBeM> 
ce et vhrMil6 d'eiprit pour fttre pdSte ; nujp^ r«ttM0H( 
lalectuiWyetleliwFail^Mffiieiitpoiirifidrevii)^^ AAo. 

•if 

TRANSLATION. 

Jlitf A, Oclofer 17, 1739;' 
Mir gRA B CHlLDi 

'I NiXBU^I bdiere joa are &e first bogr to 'wAsQmdue 
JL thflji^qfe of eig^t yean) one hat ever rentiirad to bmi- 
tkmtbe' fignreiof Aebant, as I did in mylast *. But I sm tf 
opiniooy diat ^re eannot begin to think too yoang ; and tlifc 
the art wfaieh teaehea us hour to persuade the nand^ snl 
toooh 1lt« ttoMi; moat sinvlj deserve the eaiUest attention. 

ToaflHUMrflilJllltbeeoaniifedythataman iifho speaks Ml 
writes with flfjftanr tfnd graee, who makes ehoieeof gooi 
wordSy and adomi and emheiliriies the sabject upon whieb he 
either speaks^or writes, will persiiade better, and sneeeed 
more easily in obtaining what he wbhes, than a man wbb 
does not explain hhnself cleaify, speaks his langoage iD, 6t 
makes use of low and vulgar expressions; and who has neiUiet' 
grace nor deganee m any thing that he says. Now it is by 
rhetoric that the art of speaktaff eloquently is taught ; and 
though I eannot think of grounding you in it as yet, I would 
-#ish, however, to g^e you an jdea of it suitable to your agef. 

The first thing you sl^mld attend to is, to speak whatever 
language you do speak, in its greatest purity, and aceordm|; 
to tiie rules of grammar ; for we must never ofl^Hid against 
grammar, nor make use of words which are not really words, 
lliis is not an } for not to speak ill is not soflicient; we most 
speak well ; and the bestmethodof attaining to that is, toread 
the best authors with attention; and to observe how peopl# 
of fashion speak, and those who express themselves best ; 
fbr shoip^eqpers, common people, footmen,and maid-aarvaAtl^ 

• Not to be found. 
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fXi ipcak 31. They make use of low and wlgar expresaons, 
vfaichpco]^ of rank never lue. In numbers, they join the 
angular and the phiral together } in genders, they confound 
roasouliBe with feminine ; and in tenses, they often take the 
one for the odier. In order to ayoid all these faults, we must 
read with care, observe the turn and expreauons of the best 
authors, and not pass a wwd which we do not understand, or 
concerning which we hav^ the least doubt, without exactly 
inquiring the meaning of it. For example ; when you read 
Ovid's Metamorphoses with Mr Martin, you should ask bira 
the meaning of every word you do not know, and alio, whe- 
ther it is a word that may be made use of in prose as well as 
in verse, for, as I formerly told you, the language of poetry is 
different from that which is prqper (or common discourse ; 
and a man would be to blame to make use of some word sin 
prose, which are very happily applied in poetry. In the same 
znanner, when you read French with Mr. Pelnote, ask 
him the meaning of every word yoa.inect with, that is new 
to you ; and dcsore him to ^ve you examples of the various 
ways in which it may be used. AH this requires only a 'ittle 
attention ; and yet there is nothing more useful. It is said, 
that a man must be bom a poet ; but that he can make him- 
self an orator, ^aacitur poeta^Jlt orator. This means, 
that to be a poet, one must be born with a certain degree of 
strength and vivacity of mind ; but that attention, reading,and 
labour, are sufiSicieut to form an orator. Adieu. 

LETTER XLIII. 

Bath, October 26, 1739. 
DEAR BOY, 

TIOUGH poetry differs much fiwn oratory in many 
things, yet it makes use of the same figures of rhetoiic; 
nay it abounds in metaphors, amilcs, and allegories; and you 
may learn the purity of the language, and the ornaments of 
eloquence, as well by reading verse as prose. Poetical dic- 
tioD, that is, poetical language, is more sublime and lofty than 
prose, and takes liberties which are not allowed in prose, and 
are called poetical licences. Tliis di!SeTCivc<^ \^\i««ecv \^t^av. 
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ftttentkHi/ J^mKmiikD^mmwMma mU^ 

bed MiJb whtrllMKiHi ; a» for eawnpter ^)ii» 'yi> ^iitf m 
wfitehiMit<«gr ofteai jq: three iwidi, ^<!B^ <<>' <l>^f,ll 
Bud tin« u veme^inlbe tnge^ of Cii(»^7^'^'^»- - -^ ' 

AnA ItBtBiify m ekndft hrkigi'ott tiieday.*^ 

Vhi«i%|malieel ^ktium, ivUbh'.iKwJd l»tf littp Wpfr te pNle^ 

^ I wSgife 70a hpte a Tttjr piettf eopy of Tertea^ onftu 
Waller^ vUeli it extremdtf poetKBal> and ftA ti-amgtt, 
It IB tatiU^ iPlio piajed i^on fliO lute. Tile hLte^ hf ibB 
irey* <•- aB^iuttttment vtth mavyt tCrings, wfifeb are* l^hjM 

<.■.»•- 
* So^movk^ aoimdi^ihmi irmAi a caneleas tnncli ! 
So littlje dllf ooncero'd, and we M> mueb ! 
The trembling strihgs about her fingers ^erow^ 
And tell'thch'joji for evety Han aloud. 
Small foree there needs to make tiiem tremblo so : 
Toooli^d'bf tiiat hand, who woold not tremble too ^ 
Here Love takes stand, and, ijMe she charms t]ie«ai^ 
Bmptiea hitf quiver on the listtdn^ deer. 
Musie'so softens and disarms the nuiui» 
Tliat not one arrow can resistance find. 
Thus tlie fair tyrant celebrates the prize, . 
And ae1»h»titf^0 triumph of her eye& 
So-Neroonee^inEliari^in hand» survey*d 
His flajBiBK Borne : and) as- it burnt, he plsy'd.' 

Mind sBdie poetical beaotieBof these Terses. He sapposes 
the sounds, of ^ strings^ when die touches them, lobe tiia 
exprniibii of Aeir joy for kissing her fingers, llwn, ke 
^Dmporsttbetremblhwstti^timgsiothetTmhfi^ ofji 
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jpDver, who is sappoeed to tremble with jojr and ave, when 
loacbed |gr the person he loves. He represents Love (who, 
jou ksadw, is deseribed as a tittle boy, with a bow, arrows, and 
A quiver ) as standing by her, and shooting his arrows at peo- 
ple's hearts lAHe her music softens and disarms them. Then 
he eonoludes with that fine simile of Xero, a very cmel Roman 
emperor, who set Rome on fire, and played on tlie harp all 
the whihi it was burning : for, as Love is represented by the 
poets as fire and flames ; so she, while people were bnming 
ibr love (^ her, played as Nero did while Rome, which he 
Jiad set oa fire, was burning. Pray get these verses by heart 
against I see you. Adieu. 

You will observe, that these verses are all long, or heroic 
▼erses ; that is, of ten syllables, or five feet ; for a foot is tn-st 
syllables. 

LETTER XUV. 

^ Bath, cc ^ieme iTOctobre, 1739. 
iMON CHER ENFANT. 

SI I'on pent etre trop modcste, vousl'^tcs, et vous m^ritez 
plus que vous ne demandez. Unc canne k pomme d'am- 
bre et une paire de boueles, font dcs recompenses tr^s modi- 
ques pour ce que vous faites, et j'y ajouterai bien quelque au- 
tre chose. La modcstie est une tr^s bonne quality, qui ac- 
compagne ordinairement le vrai m^ritc. Rien ne gagne et 
lie previent plus les esprits que la modestie ; comme, au con- 
Iraire, rien ne choque et ne rebute plus que la prcsomption 
et Teffi-outerie. On n'sdme pas un hommc, qui veut tou- 
jours se faire valoir, quiparlc avantageusement delui-mt^me, 
et qui est toujours le h^ros de son propre roman. Au con- 
traire, un homme qui cache, pour ainsi dire, sou propre m^- 
rite, qui releve celui des autres, et qui parle peu et modestc- 
luent de lui-m^mc> gagne les esprits, et se fait estimcr ct 
aimer. 

Mais il y a, aussi, bien de la diCference entre la modestie et 
fo mativaise honte; autant la i^odesdc c«t\Qvs$l^^)^N^9^'0^J^ 

s ^ 



tdn wmmmnaamaam ^jp ' 

aiME 8811% «k|wr. vifondM^ uaulnfm iKniftmiiiiilniy ii Htf ' 
Ixurawfe. liM^AiiglMi Matt fo«v l*«rttQiMwi^gii^ 
^u^oe^iMMlelmiMes, ilin ii aiili rti|| liilliii jilinwt 

les, dttMlMT manieFe destt pt^ienteF, et id ftit < rti i | 'lai- gdhl - 
Ui MurgiKiicNi i» eAnpagnaiteiiOBte yurttfttib p y ^a fl Miy 
dtttiiMye eftnapagpie; fl eit cn Jft a flBfe, ne iWat ye fiflUfr il 
■es nulbii'f w d^mo&te quaiid an hii parley eCae i^pCNldff 
aree embM^ et ivresqafen bifigi^ant ; an lico qtf JlieiaKii 
tonme, oni sut Tiyre, se pi^sente avee asaiirbiee (it de^fiaahft 
Srae^ paria itaftiiiftank geaiqi^ iia eonnaitpas, tttti* i^emte- - 
rasser et dhme nu«ier& tent k Alt natoi^Ileetais^^ fM 
oe qtiiVappeDe Avoir du ihoiidey et saTcir vitre, qi3di eit- VI - 
article ti^ hnpartant dans le coroinerce dn nuclide. H arrht 
souventyqiAiB'teiime qva ^eMie^ivp d'e^nit et qui ne «tt 
pas viype, est moiim ttei tec<^ qa'un homme qid a moinr 
d'esprit, maSs qai a' dH Rkoade. 

Get objet i]»6rite l»eii ydtre attenlSoii ; pensez 7 dieme, et • 
joigDez la mbdestie k une assuranee polie et saaie, . Adiea. 

Jc reeds dans le moment tetre lettre dn fS7f tjjdi 68t trt$ 
Uen ^erite* ^ 

Jfcilft, OeMer 29, t73§l 
MT DEAR CHILD, 

IF it is possible to be tdbmodes^ jm are ; and yon deserve 
more Qian jon irei|nire. An amber-headed cane» and a 
l>air of backksty are 'k reeompence so fiurfrom bdng adequate 
to your deserts, l&at I sball add something more. Modest^,^. 
is a very good qas^, and which genftUlj accompanies true 
merit ; it engages and aaptirates the minds of people ; aSy^cii 
the other hand, nothing is more shocking and dii^ustfnl than 
presomption and impndenee. We cannot like a man vho it 
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fbit licro of biB own story. On the eontraiyi a man irho enr 
deavoois to conceal his own merit ; who sets that oC other 
people in its true light ; who qpeaks but little of lumseli^ and 
with modesty ; such a man makes a fiavourable impressioB 
upon the undcratanding of his hearers, and ac^(uires their love 
MOkd esteem. 

There is, however, a great difference between modesty, 
and an awkward bashfidnesa ; whidbt is as lidicuknis as tru^ 
modesty is commendable. . It is as absurd to be a simple- 
ton, as to be an impudent fellow ; and one oug^t to know 
how to come into a room, speak to people, and ansiicr 
them, without being out of countenance, or without en»- 
iMirrassment. The English ai-e generally apt to be bashful, and 
iiare not tliose eas)-, free, and, at the same lime, polite man- 
ners, which the French liave. A mcajti fellow, or a country 
bumpkin, ia a/shamed when he comes into good -eprnpany : h^ 
appears embarrassed, docs not know what to do witli bis 
Itands, is disconcerted when spoken to, answers with difficulty, 
and almost stammers : wliereas a gentleman who is used to 
the M'orld, comes into company with a graceful and proper as* 
surance, speaks even to people he does not know without em- 
bai*i*asAment, and in a natural and easy manner. Tlus.is called 
usage uf the worid, and good-breeding; a most necessary and 
important knowledge in the intercourse of life. It frecjuently 
happens tliat a man with a great deal of sense, but with little 
usage of the world, is not so weU received as one q£ infe- 
rior parts, but with a gcndeman-Uke behaviour. 

These are matters woilhy your attention i reflect on them) 
and unite modesty to a iK)Iite and easy assurance. Adieu. 

I tliis instant receive yoi^r letter of the 27th, which i^ ver^ 
vcQ written. 

JLETTEB XLV. 

£a(h, JVhvember 1, 1739* 
DEAR BOY, 

LET U3 return to oratcuy, or the art of speaking well t whiflh 
I should never be entirely oi^t ofyourthought8,sinoeitis 
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A min tm^iuki^.f^ figure miOiottt it m yiiiwinfc^ JK-iJi 
chureh, or in <he Urari and even in ^coBimoB eooanMiBn^ 
man that has ae^ured an eaa^ and bafaitnal eloqaa|0i^i4v 
apeaks ftraperiy and aoonratdyy viU- haTe a great adfWime 
oyer thaw who yeak ineorreetty and uii Itupfiljf ^\* 

The boimess of oratoiy, asl have told yot belQve»iaM9aD> 
suade people ; and you eas9y fed, that to please ^ptople ii a 
l^reat step towards penoading tipn. You must tken^^ c o— 8' 
quentiyy be sennUe how ad?Miigeoa8 it is forn man whi 
apeaks in paUie, whether it be in parliament^ in the pni^ t* 
at the hiar (that is, in the courts of law), to please Ma 1mmM> 
«o mufih aa to gain their attention ; which he eaa aetcr 4o 
inthoat-the help of-oratoiy. it is not enough to apeak Ai^ 
language he ^eaks in, in its utmost purity , andaceotding-to 
itlie rules of grammar ; butiie must'speakk elegantly ;«1hatii^ 
he r^ust chcKMethe best and mdst expressiTe woid^ andpat 
them in thi6 best ordw. He should- likewise adoni wliat hia 
says by proper. iiiiisiJ|S|)|||riiiiilis, and other fignrea of -riM^ 
oric ; and heahonld eoiirenit, if he can, by tpiiek and spnglkt* 
ly tarns of wit. For example ; aappose you had a mind te 
persuade Mr. Maittiire to give you a holiday, u'ould yon Unnt* 
ly say to him, << Give mxe a holiday ?" That would certain^ 
not I)c the way to persuade him to it. But you should endeav- 
our first to please him, and gain his attention, by t^ng him, 
that your ezperienee of his goodnjf^ <u^d indulgence eneour- 
agea you to ask a favour of him:;' tliat, if he should not thndc 
pro]^ to grant it, at least you hoped he would not take it ift 
that you asked it Then you shoqld tell him, what it was tiiat 
you wanted ; ^t it was a holiday ; for whioh you should give, 
your reasons, as that you had such or such a thmg to dib^' or 
sw^aiM'MetogQ ta. Then you might urge some arguments 
vhy he shookl not refuse you ; as, that you have seldom ask- 
ed that &vour, and that you seldom $fik ; and titat the mind 
Tnay sometimes require a Jittle rest ih>m labour, as well a9 
Ibebody. This you may illustrate by a liimile ; and say, thai 
fs the bow is ttie stronger for being some^es uns^njg ai|d 

. ^ ■ ■- • 
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tnbehC ; so the mind will' be oapaUo of moro atteutxm) 
for boing now and then eaqr and relaxed. 

Thifl it a little oratioay fit for aoefa a little orator at: you ; 
hxtf however, it will make yoq understand what is meant bd^ 
ivatory and elo(|iience ; whi«h is, to persuade. I- hope yon w3) 
have that taleiit hereafter in great matters 

I^TTEEXLVL 

JBath, Mvember 5, 173^ 
DEAR BOY^ 

I AM glad to hear that yoa went to see the Lord-Mkyor^g 
dKnr, fori suppose it amused you, and besides^ I would 
Jteve yoa see evety thing. It is a good way of getting knowl- 
edge, especially if yoa inquire carefully (as I hope you al- 
'wi^s do) after the meaning, and the partioahuv of eveiy 
thing you see. You know then, to be sure, that the Lord 
MaytMT is the head of the city of London, and that there is a 
new Lord Mayor chosen every year { tluit t^e city is govern" 
cd by the Lord Mayor, the court of aldermen, and the com- 
mon council. There are six-and-twenty aldermen, who are 
the most considerable tradesmen of the city. The common 
council is veiy numerous, and consists likewise of tradesmen ; 
who all belong to the several companies, that you saw march 
in the procession, with their colours and streamers. The 
Lord Mayor is chosen eveiy 'year out of the court of alder- 
men. There are but two Lord Mayors in England ; one for 
the city of London, and the other for tlie city of York. 
The mayors, of otlier towns are only called mayors, not 
lord mayors. People who have seen little, are apt to stare 
sillily, and wonder at every new thing they sec ; but a man 
vbo has been bred in- the world, looks at every thing with 
coolness and sedateness, and makes properobscrvatlons upon 
what he sees. Younatd not write to me any more after yjon 
receive this, for 1 shall go away from hence on Saturday or 
Sunday nesct But you may come to me inOrosvcnor-Square, 
on Wednesday the l4Ui, htten o'clock in the moniing ; where 
yon shall find tiie things yon bespoke, Wkd w>me^^% iww^ 
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better, as an additioiuil reward for your leanung veU : fioi^ 
though peo^ should not do wdl only fwihe sake of rewardi, 
yet those who do well ought in justice to be rewarded, One 
should do well for the sake of doing well, and virtue is its ova 
reward i tiiat i% the oonseioosness of haying done rig)if» 
makes one happy enough even without any other r&> 
ward. Conscioasness means that real and inward jod^ent 
that every man forms of his own actions. F<»' example ; one 
says, I am not conscious of any guilt ; that is, my heart doet 
not tell me that I am guilty, I feel myself innocent ; or, I am 
conscious that I deserve to be punished ; that is, I feel that I 
have committed the fault for which I am to be punished. . 
It comes from the ^tin, conacire and conaciua. Horace «ry% 

* Nil consdre si1», wMk pallescere eulp& ;* 

which means, to have nothing to reproach one's self with, ami 
not to turn pale with the remorse of guilt He says too^ 

Mens conscia recti :' 

that is, a mind conscious of having done right ; the greatest 
pleasure and happiness that any man can have. Adieu« 

LETTER XLATI. 

JSPavember 20, 17S9. 
DEAR BOY, 

AS you are now reading the Roman History, I hope yon 
do it with that care and attention which it deserves. 
The utility of history consists principally in the examples it 
^es us of the virtues and vices of those who have gcme be- 
fore us ; upon which we ought to make the proper observa- 
tions. History animates and excites us to the love and the 
practice of virtue ; by showing us the regard and vencratioit 
that was always paid to great and viiluous men, in the times 
In wliich they lived, and the praise and g^ory with which 
t}ieir names are perpetuated^ and transmitted down to oji^ 
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flmeii. The Roman History furnishes more examples of 
tirtae and ma^animity, or greatness of mind, than amy 
lother. It was a common thing to see their consuls and dic^ 
tstors (who, you know, were there chief magistrates) taken 
from the plough, to lead their armies against their enemies ; 
and, after victory, returning to their plough again, and pass- 
ing the rest of their lives in modest retirement ; a retire- 
ment more glorious, if possdhle, than the victories that pre- 
ceded it ! Many of their greatest men died so poor» that 
they were huri^d'at the expense of the public. Curius, who 
had no money of hb own^ refused a great sum that th(. Sam- 
nkes ol&red him, saying, that he saw no ^ory in having mo- 
ney himself, but in commanding those that had. Cicero re- 
lates it thus :-— * Curio ad focum sedeuti magnum auri pon- 
dnt Sanmites cum attuUssent, repudiati ab eo sunt. Non 
enim autum habere prseclarum sibi videri, scd iis, qui ha« 
berent anrum, impcrare.' And Faluioius, who had oflen 
ocMnmanded the Roman armies, and as often triumphed 
over their enemies, was found by his fire-side, eating those 
roots and herbs wluch he had planted and cultivated him- 
self in his own field. Seneca tells it thus : * Fabricius ad 
focum cosnat iUas ipsas radices, quas, in agro repurgando, 
triumphalis Senex vulsit.' Scipio, after a victory he bad ob- 
tittncd in Spain, found among the prisoners a young {n^incess 
of extreme beauty, who, he was informed, was soon to have 
been married to a man of quality of that country. He or- 
dered her to be entertained and attended with the same 
care and respect as if she had been in her father's house ; 
and, as soon as he could find her lover, he gave her to him, 
And added to lier portion the money that her father had 
brought for her ransom. Valerius Maumus says, ' Eximise 
forms vii^nem acccrsitis parentibus et sponso, inviolatam 
tradidit, ct Juvenis, et Cudebs, et Victor.' This was a most 
glorious example of moderation, continence, and generosity, 
which gained Iiim the hearts of all the people of Spain ; and 
ii£ade them siay, us Livy tcUs us, * Venissc 1^ s|a|jUs»»9s^ 



.^- I2STTHB ItLMtL 

IllTMrfeiTMn^tiifttlfr. ikfaSttaitfe M ««t #»» ^ 
an aeocmt'of ^<w« jattei^y ai ^%iilMd iaidJi«qp«dfaiii 
fie tidcetjo^iiiiidi'l^ifo to teaiii fm,0mt he^mSlk '4ifelnitf 
from Ttm tliifciwtiirtis of iHtfe «fil^Maittioii. 'UniOiM^^iHf 
eondder, now iiiit ^y«Par jtev« JMy .giM4be 



knowing mluh«ow tiMft-ottite Ifoyii ^ '9WiM|ie do^iHpr^ 



ibamelid it woidA be lhr<^poorto^loiolly ttiii«»>ltit oter i 
th&t are iiOwbeCMiyai^.gM?Wfoi«^^ ig yittHiiiiUkt 
hsre attedtion, joa 'IaV^ ^pMoMm cdtagh^to- vmtiUffritA 
faiemary enO<jgh to yctrifc j IwC^ 'wWwt attowHtej 'mliigyai 
VLve leandn^ ^the time -70a empkiyitt ywr^odk i Mlwi i a 
^'way : and your <AiBine tvin te the f^rettw^ it9Wi''>4mttltt 
Ignorant, 'trhen yfm had ^weh-op po t tm iNiea JOf lemriD^. Att 
%norant man b inaigBiio«Bt and rnntninptlMnj unfcnd^y iaiii 
'Ibrlus company, and he caijnM^aaidto-lifey and tkUk 
all. There is avcry 'pretty Ataeh epignu^vpon tihe dtalk 
of suoh an igneitanl^ In^gB^eant feUow, the atmg of vfakh li 
that all that can he said of-him kf, that he wai onee ^dK^ aaA 
that he ianow-Md. 'FUiSa^the ep^iam, -whitb, ym »|f 
%et'lgf heart : 

Colas eat nwit dc tnaladie, 
Tu V0UX qvefen-plmie le aoi^ 
Que diid>le.veittta4q|a<Fj'e& dke | 
Colas viToit^ -Colas Mt mort ^ 

Take eare not to deserve the name of Colaa^ wfaidaJL 
i^kn certariidy ghre yoo^if yon do not learn wtA : and tiifti 

V- 
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tbat name will get about, and eveiy body will «all yoa Ck>las; 
which will be much worse than Frisky. You are now read- 
ing Mr. RoUin's Ancient mstory : pray remember to have 
your maps by yon when you read it; and desire Monsieur 
PeUiate to show yoy^ ia the maps, all the plapesyou read of. 
Adieu. 



UETTER XUX. 

BEAR BOY, Saturday, 

SINCE you choose the name of Polyglott, I hope you will 
tika care to deserve it ; which you can only do by care 
tnd appUcation. I confess the name of Fria^, and Colas, 
^^ not quite so honourable t but then,^ remember too, that 
there cannot be a stronger ridi<»ale, than to call a man by an 
iMmouraUe name, when he is known not to deserve it. For 
example \ it would be a manifest irony to call a very ugly 
fellow an Adonis (who, you know, was so handsome, that 
Venus herself fell in love with him), or to call a coiiv'ardly 
fellow an Alexander, or an ignorant fellow, Polyglott, for 
every body would discover the sneer : and Mr. Pope ohr 
serves very truly, that 

* Praise undeserv'd is satire in disguise.' 

Next to the doing ofthings that deaerve to be written, Hieve 
is nothing that gets a man more credit, or gives him more 
{Measure, than to write things that deserve to be read. The 
younger PUny (for there were two PUnys, the uncle and the 
nephew) expresses it thus : Equidem beotos puto, quibus 
Deorum munere datum est, aut faccre scribenda, aut Icgeuda 
scribcre ; beatisamos vcro quibus utinmque. Adieu. 

Pray mind your Greek particularly ; for, to know Greek 
very well, is to be really learned : tiiere is no great credit in 
knowing Latin, for every body knows it ; and it is only a sliaTcv^ 

wot to know it UcjWcs tliat, you wiXl \\MtMtdkSax^ \jaJeAi % 
VOL. f. J, 



uo ijQ^.caMsmfga^^ 



. g^eat dedl thft,be<<gr .£» qndteryt^mW^i; SxtA 'fieiy wtftjA 
great nmiibe^M' I^rtm wwda^ €<pe<3«^y flie leiihnfcail inanii^ 
lieiAg derhted- troak the Greek. Teoluiieal woids ilMMf 
ftMh paiftortir iiwdt aardhile »r^ffft«rt€ir ■etaaefr;fiwi 
the 6re^ ^Mt v^iltN, trhieh ag^Bes ant. and rf;(jMM(» 
wluchi^pufiesartifieiaL TimSyadiotkMiaiytliafreiVlriM** 
termaiif art is ealled a Lexieooi Teciuilciim» or a Trififciiin]' 
BiuJiMiiiY. Adieu. 

-. . «■ 
UBTTEBI* ., ,.,• 

B£AEB9t» '• . • ' V-. - - --.-.. , :rj 

todeKi^ii^atteBlMiOkasinlMhM7<»did wImM^I^ | 
liOndoD ; and HvH Mr^ |||M» vaiiU ewpnwM 9Wi^ 
much novy a%lie did tiie ku* lime he tiM v^ 
wise^yoaknWveiy.vellrthatldMNildDOt eiymw f un jjfw W 
abotit /on. Tak^careytere^n^ tibat» vheni eoa^te top% 
I may not find ngrself mi t alre n » the gdpd opiahio 1 y g rtU 
taincd of yon m my abseiioe. I hope jWk hate got Hiettweti 
andbullfioehet yon to mnoh wanted ; and I reeommeod Aft 
bi]]]finohestoyanrunitatioB. . BaSfinehtfl^ yon mmtkaov^ 
"^Ibive DO natural note of their pwn,and never stng udeas taoghl; 
but %iU learn tones better than apiy other birds. This thqr 
dobyattbntiab and memory I and you may obaerfi^ tlHt ' 
vbiie they are tau^t they listen vith great eare, and never 
about and kiek their heels. Nov I really think itJMldd 
be a great diani^ for yon tobe oatdone by your own boBfinib* 

I take it for granted, that, by yowr late eare and att^itiMic.. 
you are -now perfeet in Latin verses ; woAHuttjfnmmf^tpm^ 
sent be eaUedy n^t Hmnee desired to .be eaUed, AMMr 
Jidicen hfnt. Your Greek too^ I dare say, keeps piwe wiA 
your Latin, and you have all your paiad^;ma ad ur^gttemif: 

You caunot imagine what alterations and imprcnrmnents I ex- 
pect to find every day, now that yon are more than ocimmit. 
And, at this i^e, nonprogredi would be regredi^ which would 
}fe tcij shaiMf^ Adieu ! Do not wntie to me ;Xori shall 
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tie in no settlcci plaee to reedve lett^^, while 1 ajn in the 
cioanti^'. 

LETTER LL 

London^ June 25, 17401 
Iffi AR BOY, 

AS I know yon love reading, I send jou this book for yoor 
amnsemeut, and not by way of tadc or study. It is an 
Historiea], Chronologioa], and Geographical Didjonary : in 
which yon may find almost every thing yon can denre to 
know, whether aneient or modern. As historical, it gives yoa 
the history of all remaikable persons and things ; as chronolo- 
gieal, it tcJh yoa the time when those persons fived, and when 
tiMMe things were done ; and as geographical, it describes 
the situation of coontries and cities. For example { would 
70a know who Aristides the Just was, you will find there, 
tiiat he was of Athens ; that his distingvdshed honesty and 
integrity acquired him the name df Jnst, the most giorioos 
appdlation a man can have. You will fikcwise find, that he 
comnumded the Athenian army at the battle of Platsm, where 
Mardonhis, the Persian general, was defeated, and his army, 
of three hundred thousand men, utterly destroyed ; and that, 
for all these virtues, he washanishecl Athens by the Ostrucisiri. 
Yoa will then(it may be)be curious to know what the Osirnciam 
is. If you lock for it, you will find tliat the Athenians, being 
very jealous of thdr liberties, which they thought were the 
most in danger from those whose virtue and merit made 
diem the most p<^a]ar (diat is, recommended them most to 
the favour of the people), contrived this Ostracism ; by whicli^ 
if ax hundred people gave in the name of any one man, written 
OpOQ a iImD, that person was immediately banished for ten 
jean. 

As to chroDokigy, would you know when Charlemagne 
vas m^de emperor of the West ; look for fhe article x>f 



Ch&HefMgiie I «p^y<n iriU Hai^^ktit, befaig ahwdy nmbir 
of aUGenxMny^nniBoe, tndagiMlliflvtof Spain «}dtti|ri 
he was dcdared empctor in the jeiSP 800. 

As to dM gB0gini9lueflli.pat|» K ^Vaitroaid know flie aipm 
Hon of any ttlfa «ir;#oi|iiti7 that joa read of $ aa for iwlaiiin^ 
Persepolias JOB. viQ find where H was iteiM^liif MImh 
fiMudedy and tiiatit was bnmtjgr Alexander tbe GrfM^ it 
.thafnstigstwn rf his mistresfc Tlitff, JaadruntaMfcijill. la 
short, yottwttl find jithoasffiid 4lk|aiM>luP0 stenpa t t dU f it 
ycu whan, }»« Imvb. Wsiire ilraiA j0ir iibl^^ 
for omq i|mi|t abnqn %f daiffg sngaciftiii^ j^ mmme'.Mkk 
.awayyijajhiplili ^ tyngjM;iiMe4>YMii^(if^«i«a.ioil^'iiB 
"^▼e'.W )r«pipp#. ..Ai II jW Wl. . i- J -^ : 

-.,.,♦=■ . ;: .1 -,♦.■.••.;■■•.■■.;■.•, .J- I-' 

• * •■ 

PERGBATA nilii IUt.«pHtelartat»<qbani «aper«Bife|i 
degsntei; cnim. keri|rta. arat, et'pdiiearis ta snaMMsope- 
ram datiinim« ut vena famdes »erit6adipfcciposria. 8ad» it 
plan^ dieaniy T«Ue sospieor te, m e4 seribandl^ .optemm cC 
eruditissimam ac^utorem hahwiie ; ^uo doee et anspioe^ nee 
elegantia, nee dootrina, nee qaieqaid prorsot €St dignum it* 
piente bonoqae, nnqoam tihi deesse poterit. Ilfaim ergont 
quam difigenter eolat, tt «tism atque etUm rogo s et quo 
magis eum omni oflldo^ ainbre, et obseqqio perseqMfl^ oo 
magis te mestudiosaBii et obsenratem axUrtimabo. 

DusB septimanse mihi ad has aquas blbeHdal aoperannt, an 
tequamin urhem rerertam ; tone etara, lit «e in ^es docMia 
rem hnremara. Anfano, attentkaie^ ini^ore diBgentiA ii|pi|| 
est Pnsmia laboris et industrte fame afRsram, ai Inotoilb 
dignum pnebeas ; sin aliterj seguitiei posnas daUbk Vale* 
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TRANSLATION. 

^bitip Chesterfield to his dear Ikde I%Uip Stanhope. 

YOUR hist letter aiSirded me veiy great satisfaetion ; bodi 
as it wM ekgantij penned, and because 70a promise in 
it, to take great pabs, to -attain deserredly tme praise. . But 
I must tell you ingemieualj, that i 4Ugpeet cerj much your 
iuivii^ had, in composing it, the asastanee of a good and able 
master ; underi vhose conduct <and instruetion it win be your 
o-H'u fault, if you do not acquire elegancy of style, learning, 
and, in short, every thing else becoming a wiae and yirtuous 
person. I earnestly entreat you, therefore, to imitate care- 
fully so good a pattern ; and Ihe more attention and regard 
you show for him, the more I shall tliink you lore and res; 
pcct me. 

I sliall continue here a fortnight longer, diinldng tliese wa- 
ters, before I return to town ; let me then find yjofu sennbly 
iraprored in your learning. Tou must «Kramon greater re- 
solution and diligence. I shall bring you presents from hence, 
which you shall reeeiTe as rewards of your application and 
industry, provided I find you deserving of jthem ; if otherwise, 
«xpect reproof and chastisement fyr your doth. 'Farewell. 

UETTER Un. 

Tunbridffc, Jtihj 11, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 

AFTER Sparta and Atliens, Thebes an<l Corinth were 
the most considerable cities in Greece. Thebes was in 
Bceotia, a province of Greece, famous for its thick, fog- 
gy air, and ibr the dulness and stuiiidity of its inhabitants ; in- 
sonmch, that calling a man a Bteodan was the s:ime as calling 
liim a stupid fellow : and Horace, speaking of a dull, heavy 
IcUow, says, Beeotum jwrarea, crasso in aerc,natum. 
Uowcrerj Ti\Qhe9 jn,ado itsdC very ^\vet!\<(7C^^) ^^"t > 

La 
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time, qnte tiie WBdnct of Ep mUM B>d i % who wts oAe dt 
the greatettnd m^ tMAons ihiMfltan of «n antfapribfC 
Thebes, like sB the rest of Greeee^ Oh Vadu* the absolalRi 
dominiikiaf tbelfagKif MMcdoiiy AlMMlricr's ■ueeinQni' 
Thebes wM fiiimdcd:^^ Cadnrasy who first Irongiit letM 
to^^reeei. <EapaiwiskkyrfThAi»l»Npi'iiij ii'iii|H. 

aUestesyisirosthjoiirnsfdiBg' # '^ i?" ' 

ThesHysfCditek ■ometiiftes iiuide a tgore, !i»4ctaio 
of "tbe tiQiniiMwi IHiuliq^XiC Qreeiwi lNttisu=ehitity sopwJsi 
ir&Me i4«li'«oetefltt]f Its gresit tnwkf oad svnniiree; ««Uih 
eanehed'H iitPfljiliMlt, «iid •introdvecd s»iri«ri»te«rf, Il«t 
vhen'itifttMMnit-bjr. MmBitthiSy iStub litauai eonnl^^to 
B«inbcr^4<'ifeMii«B«efy'|nBS,flukK-^^ ststdes and 1»- 
ses, that Irafe theti tatStteA, made that fhteaoi lOetal, oaM 
iCkninthianbiraM^somabh-eBtaened byllie Rdmana. ' ' * ** g 

There wera, beiidesiy maojr if^hier' little Id&gdbms and its* 
pubfiiBs in Greece, whfeh 70a irffl be aeqoainted ividiy iHlfen 
■yaa iAlibop most pu^Mta^ 

But to infenh-ydors^ m liCdeat^rMent, conecniiiig TImM 
aiidX)oKjiiih,'teni to the^bOoiwing articles in MweA '^ *' 



iveoes. 


Bpsmiaolidas, 


Cadmu^ 


pelopidas. 


^dStSpe, 


Cormth, 


Joeaste, 


Mommiusv 


dphjnx, 

«, 


■4 
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Tunbridge, July S9,l/4&i- 
PEAR bOY, 

SINCE you are so ready at the measare of Gre^ and 
Latin vewe8,a8 Mr. Maktaire writes me word you are ; 
he will possibly, before it is veiy long, try yoarlnMntion ^ 
little, and set you to make some of yocn* own eompotttion ; 
you should, therefore, begin to consjkler, not only the aSeas- 
u/v?d2ft&e7isr9e9yiroreadybijtlkteffdM^^ t^ 
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|»oe(, and the similes, metaphon^ and allusioni^ irhich are 
the (NTuaments of poetry, and raise it adirave prose, and dis- 
tinguish it from i>roae as muah as the measure does. TMs at- 
tention to the tlioughts and diction of other poets will suggest 
botli matter, and the manner c^ exprening it, to you, when 
you come to invent, yourself. Thoughts are the same in ev- 
ery languag;e, and a good tiiought in one language is a good 
one in eveiy otiier : thus, if you attend to the thoughts and 
images in French or English poetry, they will be of use to you, 
when you comprise in Latin or Greek. I have met lately 
vntlx a veiy prcUy copy of English verses, which I here send 
you to learn by heart ; hut first, I will give yon the thought 
in prose, that you may obsen c how it is expreasod, and adom- 
(mI l>y poetical diction. 

The Poet tells his mistress Florelhi, that she is so unkind 
to hira, she will not even suffer him to look at her ; that, to 
av(ud her cruelty, he addresses himself to other women, who 
i-cccivc him kindly ; but that, notwithstamfing this, his heart 
alwaya returns to her, though she uses him «o ill ; and then 
he concludes with this beautiful and apt simile, in which he 
compares his fate to that <^ exiles (that is, people who are 
banished from their own country), who^ though they are pit- 
ied in whatever country they go to, yet long to return to 
their own, where they are sure to be used ill, and pnni^cd. 

^Vhy will Florella, when I gaze, 

Afy ravisliM eyes reprove. 
And l)iUe from them the mily face, 

I'hcy can behold with love ? 

To shun her scorn, and ease my care^ 

I seek a nymph more kind. 
And while I rove from fair to fsdr. 

Still gentler usage find. 

B^it oh ! how faint is every joy^ 
\VJjvrc nature has no pan \ 






■ *^. - ,f ■' ■ 

THB SBiCBLiB. 

VetbDgoUi&rllidruitiineliioni^^ « . \ 
Tlnag^ 4tilh irttnidi tbefliliMfe* 



Yon inllohMrvtttiMt these venes ha»».«it<nMito 
that n,tli6r4M fine itiyneslo the firti;' and thftimrtbti 
iheteaoidtAeintndtiMrilliBes Iuk^ tmr tetfMh; 
andtheiveondandfiMrdiliafiiislmttiireofiBeteMli. Ate^ 
in EngBah Terte, iitwo ■jfMitilm, *' # 

Toiueyiidteirafit4e tofiogiiih vene^UMltDaMlBeTar 

fdflkring fiaef ; wlikh I iponld have ym pntin their pnfor 
order^andsendiiieiiijriNir Bfixt. • ^^ 

y ^ ^, » H >^ V.> -; 

life eofPher ibeat a irhea *tii an I 
H(^wHbfiM'4ydeeeitmeii3ret^fi|(f«ar - 
Rei3|k7wSU(>4nW(mtriWi&tiii|pcatt^ ) 

Fab^ faniber di^ UnaAno^B thfotM 
Wwae VesUest be dudl when and we tajs H 
Hope oMr tome potMHM^cnts off with we what* 



UTTER LV. I 

TimMdffe, Aagugt S, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 

YOU have done the Tenes I sent jaa verj well, cxeapt 
log the last line, in whieh 3roa have not plaeed the words 
as t]ie sense requires : bat cren there it appearatiwt you hare 
an ear for poetry, became the line ninsas smoothif ai^ asbar- 
moniouslj, in the order 70a hare put tite wofds, as it does 
fa the true order witf«l\^n9ce8isi7 CSV ^ ^so^. Tl^ertv * 
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is likewise one fanlt in jour letter, but sneh a one as many 
older pei*sons than yon are would have committed. It is 
whci*e you say, that I may not aecose you loith being one of 
the tubs of the Danaids ; whereas^ you should have said a/^ 
instead of vnth : of eomes always after accuse, and vdth after 
i-eproaeh. Thus^ sapiKise it were possible for me to suspect 
that you were ev^r ^dy ; I must cither say, I accuse you of 
l^diness, or I reproach you Toith giddiness. In order to keep 
your ear in poetic tunc, 1 send you a couple of stanzas of 
Jtf r. Waller's, to a lady, who had sung a S9ng to him of his 
own making, and who sung it to weU, that he fell in lore with 
her. The sense erf" it in prose is tfaas. When you Youohsafe, 
Chlons, to sing the song I made, you do it so weU, that I am 
caught, like a spirit, in my own spell (that is, enchantment). 
My fate is fike that of an eagle, who, being shot with an 
asTow, observes hit own feathers upon tike arrow that laSh him. 
I give yon notice tiiat tike rhyme is alternate. 

"^ 5- r f » 

So you excel self your Q)lan&/ -t l4 

You when thmight br^titie my Toachstfe to 
^irit with tliis that spell like a 
' My teaching own eaogtit am of I, 

Mine one are eagle's that fate arid 

AVho sli^t mi^e die thafbira on^thiB 
Of feather own his a esjaed 

Us'd he which soar with to high so. 

tShaff, I shouki tell you, is a poetical word for an arrow ; 
and 9oar^ signifies to rise high in the air. The poets oflen 
a{»eak of Cupid's sliafts, meaning liis arrow ; the fatal shaft, 
the deadly shi^ are poetical expressions for an arrow tliat has 
wounded and killed any body. Sagitta is Latin for an ar- 
row, and antndo is Latin for the iron point of the arrow. 
You will often find in the Latin poets, lethalis arvndo / tliat 
is, the deadly or tlie mortal p<Mnt ; venenata sagitta ; tliat 
O, a noiso^erf arrovr. Before gttDpowdei 'WUVik^cn^i^A^NtXAS^v 
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isabcNittliMelnBiirQd jiin|ii v^ii |iiiniiiiMiiii1 liii i|^l iJii^^ 
A^di^ ! JOB are a mf good bof • : -: «^ .- .- ' ^. «: > 

. - '■ .■.■...■ ■ ■.:■■ r. •■■. » ■■.'-- ■■ --S 

IjETTER LVI.'^: . : .^-»»- 

I AM Tery gM to hwrftam Mr. MiiittiihMt, liik.jw^-'Wtf j 
loreadjrjitaMiiidngboUiGivekaiidUitmTenesfb^ ] 
1iopeyoiriiiiiidt]ieieiiieofdiowordtyat,ip^aidia9i^^ • 

Tliegi^odTantageoflDunriBgiiia^ oooMlftit 

unden&uidb^liieMiiseofthoio iiolkiii% nd OMlinn^^Ao 
speak and wrttethpiekngntgwittntiiqt ift beings ,ali»il» 
repeat the wwdi Eke a pavraC^ ndthaot knonriaip. tiMir 4iM» 

^.^^^foroe and meanng. TIm {loitifieqiure yanr . attmtk^K^dl ' 

^!^ Qbaerrataan SKIN liian ti^ proo^ IKrtl^ 

^ oatiflfthecoiiunooway tltaiiygoaeooi<>pow t iO ML <raw. -Jipali 
hare graater Mbertiei idbifod tibem iJbatt proao -^nAio^ 
irhich is edkd te^otfiieailfleiice. Hohmc aayyliwUpWi 
and paintenbttve a|L eqaalprii>il«gpeof attempting any liiiog ; 
' Pict(^bus atqne poetit, qakUHMt m^Ma/dif aeaapiBr fait mtfUL 
potestas.' Fistion; that U, inTentkm, is saki to be tibeaool of ■ 
^ poetij. For example ; the poets give life to arreral inaai- 
mate things ; that ifl^ to things that hare ntf 6fe: aafor inatanaiS; 
they represent the passions^ as Love, ¥Qry,J!javj, Sia^ Jinder 
human figures; whi^ figures are aOegoriea} ; that m, repfeant 
the qualities and efieoti of those passions. Thus the poeta re* 
presentLoveas a little bofyeaUed Cnpid» becaasetoveis the pa%u 
sion of yoang people ehieflj. He is npresented Uind Ukevaas^ "^ - 
because k>ire makes no distinetioii, and takes away the judg- 
ment He has a how and arrows, wil&iHiiGh be is supposed t» 
wound people, because love gares pain ; and he has a pair of 
wings to fly with, because love is ehangeahle, and i^t itf^ flf 
from one object to another. Fury likewise is represented 
under the figures of three womeuy called the three Funo% 
Alectq, Meg«r%4Hid Tisi|ibOQe. ,;^%ey are deMiibiMl wHH^ 
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lifted lorohei or flambemix in their hands ; because Bage 
and Fury is for setting fire to everj thing : they are likeinse 
drawn with serpents hissing about their heads ; because ser- 
pents are poisonous and destruotiTe animals. Envy is describ- 
ed as a woman^ melancholy, pale, livid,' and {uning ; because 
envious people are never pleased, but always repining at othei* 
people's happnien : she is supposed to feed upon serpents ; 
because envious people only comfort themselves with the mis- 
fortunes of others. Ovid gives the f(dIowiug description q£ 
Bnvy: 



-Videt intus edentcm 



Vipereas eames, vitiorum aHmenta suorum^ 
Invidiam : vis&que oeulos avertit. At ilia 
Sm^ faumo pigri : semesarumque reliuquit 
Corpora serpentum ; passuque inccdit inertL 
Utquc Deam vidit form&que armisque decoram-; 
Ingemuit : vuhumque ima ad suspira du»t. 
PtOOm in ore sedet : macies in corpore toto : 
NiAqoam recta aeies : Uvent rub^ne dentcs : 
Pectora felle virent : lingua est suflfiisa vcneno. 
Risus abe^ nisi <piem visi moveve d6k»res. 
Nee fruitur somno, vigilacibus exdta curis : 
Sed vi<let ingratos, intabcsoitque videndo, 
Sueecssusbominum : carpitque et carpitur una : 
Supptidnmque suum est 

This is a beautiful poetical description of that wretched, 
i^ean passioB. of envy, which I hope you will have too gene- 
rous a mind ever to be infecte<l with ; but that, on the contra r\v 
you will apply yxmrself to virtue and learning, in such a. 
msomer as to become an object erf enw ypuriclf. AdUfH i . 

k: ' ■ 
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SnrCBy by Mr. Mi^ttiir^t eme^^oa leam yoor U« 
and GrcdLOiitofllie belt antlMirt,! wnb jmtwaO^m 
the sune time thi« yoa eOBitrae dw irord^ vbIimI the mm 
«nd tiiotq^ of Hioie mitfaars ; wtiA •wnUi I m J|> j o ni hurvaim^ 
vhen yoa ebnie to co m pote jtmndf, told ^ the aMte-IJHMI 
form your taste. Taste, In its proper sigmfieatiois hmmII 
the taste of ihe palate in eating or drinkittg ; but it ia metih 
phoricaHjr used for tiie judgment one ftrma of angriMt or 
science. Fcmt example ; if I aa^, aoflli a mim hfm^ fo^d tUle 
in poetiy, I mean tiiathe jo^^ trdof poetry ; ^HkigiMH 
rightly what is good and -wbat isfaad ; and Maoitt e;||l4]r 
the beauties and the flrtdts of the eompoatkm. Or if. jt i^f, 
tiiat such a man has a good taste in ' paintfaigi I nmat'^i 
same thing ; whieb is^ Hxat he is a good jodge of piatnrrtitd^ 
Tirill distingoidi not only good ones from bad bne8,batim|^gQDd 
ones from jothers not quite so good, hot yet (||Mi'^0niiii 
^voir le ffoUt dan, means the same thing in Feeneii: snd 
nothing forms so true a taste, as reading the aneient an- 
thers with attention. Description is a beautiful part of « 
poetry, and much used bf the best poets; it is l&ewise ealfd 
painting, because it represents things in so fivdiy and strong a 
manner, that we think we see them as in a picture, llms 
Ovid describesthe palace of the Sun, or Apollo : 

Regia Solis erat snbfimibus alta eohmmis, . .. 

Clare mieante auro^ flammasque imitante pyropo^ 

Coju^ ebur nitidum fostigia summa tenebat.; 

Asgenti bifores radiabant lumine valTW. ^ 

Matefiem superabat opus : nam Mulciber illic 

iEquora cslarat medias cingentia terras, 

Tcn*animque orbera, coelumque qnod imminet orW. 
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Afterwards he desoribes Fhosbut himself sitting upon his 
throne : 

PurpurcA velatus Teste sedebat 

In solio Phcsbus, olaris lucente smaragdis. 

A dextr^ Isevaque Dies, et Mensis, et Annus, 

SsBGulaqae, et posits spatiis sequalibus Hor® ; 

Ver^e novum stabat, cinctum florente corona, 

Stadat nuda t^^stas, et spioea serta gerebat, 

Stabat et Autumnus, calcatis sordidus uvis, 

£t glacialis liyoms, canos hlrsuta capillos. 

Observe the invention in tliis description. As the sun is the 
^reat role by which we measure time ; and as it marks out 
the years, the months, the days, and the seasons ; so Ovid has 
represented Phcebus upon his throne, as the principal figure, 
attended by the Years, Days, Months, and Seasons, which 
he likewise represents as so many persons. This is properly 
invention, and invention is the soul of poetry. Poets have 
their i^une, upon that account, from the Greek word Ilo/f a>, 
whieh mgnifies to make, or invent. Adieti. 

Translate these Latin verses, at your leisure, into English, 
and send your translation, in a letter, to my house in town. 
I mean English prose; fori do not expect verse from you yet* 

LETTER LVni. 

DEAR BOY, FnV%. 

I MENTIONED, in ray last, description, or painting, us 
one of the shining mai'ks or characteristics of poetry. The 
likeness must be strong and lively ; and make us almost think 
that we sec the thing before our eyes. Thus the foUcMving 
description of hunger or famine, in Ovid, is so striking, Uiat 
one thinks one sees some poor famished wretch. 



F amcm lapidoso vidit in agro, 
Unguibus et rvras veUcntem dentibus \iet\)»s. 
VOL. I M 
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Iiabra incana atii^ «nt6rjf rafaigine Unices, . 

Oasa sub f»c|frvM. exUibftfit on'^luinlHS ^ 
Tentri3 erat.pro ventre looiu : pen^^re patares . . 
Pectus, el k flpiiuB tantonimodo 01^ 

■ I 

Obsenre tlie propriety i^id ^gnificaney of iike epi|t|ie(^ X0» 
pidotq is the ej^t^t to.o^ / b^ose a sto^y groaad pro^ 
tses very little grass. Raraa is the epithet to herAtu^.tm 
mark hoi|r fey and how scarce the herbs were, that Famiiie 
vastea^rin^'v^ her teeth and nails. You lirSleasiljr find oi* 
the other epithets. - 

I villnov jg^yeyod jm exceOept piece qf p^ting, or dei* 
crq[>tiQn, in English vme ; it is in tiie tragedy of 'JluBdra aai. 
Hippolytos. Fticdra was the second wife of Uie HBOBOfam 
Theseaflj, one. of tb^ fii^ kings of Adiens ; and' Hippolj- 
tus was his so!^ by Jiis. former wife. jLook for. theiiirther 
particulars of ihdr story in your DlcUpnaxy, undi^^^Mi 
articles Phed^re and ^ippoUte. ^ 

■ # 

So when bright Venus yielded up her charms. 
The blest Adonis languish'd in her arms. 
Ills idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung^ 
IKs arrows tcattet^d, and his bow tmstntng. 
Obscure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds. 
And bay the fancied boar with feeble sounds. 
For nobler sports he quits the savage fields. 
And' all (he hero to the lover yields. 

."1 

I have marked the ej^thets, that you may the better ob^ 
tfervethem. VenUi is called 6n^A/, upon account of her 
bcauijr : Adonis is cdled bkat^ because Venus was in lone 
with Idm : his hovn is said to be idle, because he tiien laid it 
by, and made no use of it : the myrtles are called fragrant^ 
because the myrtle is a sweet-smeUing tree ; mweover, the 
myrtle is the particular ti^ee sacred to Venus : scattered 9f* 
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!, because laid by herp and there, carelessly. The bow 
tatstimng .' it was the custom to unstring the bow when they 
£d,notuse it, and it was the stronger for it afterwards. Dream- 
ing hounds : hounds that are used to hunt, often dream 
they are hunting ; a» appcara by their making the same 
noise, only not so loud, when they sleep, as they do when 
they are hunting some wild beast ; therefore, the sounds are 
^aSied feeble. Saroage fields; bo called from the roughness 
of field sports, in comparison to the tenderness and softness 
rf love. 

Adonis was cxtremly handM)me, and a great sportsman ; 
lie used to employ his whole time in hunting boars, and other 
wild beasts. Venus fell in love with him, and used frequently 
to come down to him : he was at last killed by a wild boar, to 
the great grief of Venus. Look for Adonis in your Dictionary ; 
for, though you have read his story in Ovid's Metamorphoses, 
I believe that excellent memcxy of yours wants refreshing. 
Prom hence, when a man is extremely handrome, he il 
called, by metaphor, an Adonis. Adieu. 

JITTER LIX. 

DEAR BOY, Saturday. 

YOUR last translations were vcr}' well done ; and I believe 
you begin to apply yourself more. This you may de- 
pend upon, that the more you apply, the easier you will find 
your learning, and the sooner you will have done with it. 
But, as I have often told you before, it is not the words only 
Ihat you should mind, but the sense and beauties of the au- 
thors you read ; which will furnish you with matter, and 
teach you to think justly upon subjects. For example ; if 
you were to say, in jioetry, that it was morning ; you would 
not barely say it was morning ; that would not be poetical ; 
bat you would represent the morning under some image^ 01* 
%j description, as tlius : 



Jjo\ itom f^TQ^ eti$^h» purple 6oan 
The HUttra mfqhto, adom'd iritb bluahifig' flowers. 
The Ussefid >tan draw off and disappcaiv 
^ Whose bright battaUemt, 1aB%, LacifeB 
Brings lip, ttudqidti hip sUlion ui tIie^|Ktar. 

Observe, th«t the chqr alw^j-8 ri«es ip the east^ and therefiveii 
is said, fi»m the rosy e^ : rosi/ kthe epithet to east ; heeane 
the break of 4aj, or ^ Aurora, is of a reddish cosy eokor. 
Observe too^ that Loafer is the name of that star that ^bh 
appears the Utt in ^ n^eraing $ ibr the astronomers hate 
>giv«n namea to mo?! of ttie stars. The three fast fine% 
which faM the same rbymes, are called a tripHet^ which m 
always mwked as I Itfive marked k. The original 
thus in Ovid : 



1 



>Bcae T^ ruiilo pate&cit ah orta 



Porporeas Auroffafioreai et plena rosarom 
Atria. Diffiigiunt stdtlsB, quarum ogmina co^t 
Lucifer, ^.cseH station novissimus exit. 

Here is another way oi saying that it is morning, as Ttrgil 
expresses it : 

£t jam prima novo spargebatlumine terras 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aui'ora cubile : 
Jam sole infiiso^ jam rebus luce retectis. 

a • 

Thus ill E^i^ifih veiise : 

And now Atrora, harbinger of day. 
Rose from the saffrwi bed where Tithon lay. 
And sprinkled o'er the worid witli ttew-born light : 
The sun now shining, all things brought to sight 

Look in your IMctionary for the articles Jturore and Tithon, 
where vou will Ejkd their story. Tithon was the husband cf 
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Aaixira. Aurora, in poctleal language, means tfie break of 
day, or the first part of the momhig. Harbinger (by the uray) 
means fore-runner, or a person who is sent before-hand, by 
another, upon a joum^, to prepare things for him. The 
king hKS several harbingers, that go before him upon the 
road, to prepare his lodging, and get every thing ready. So 
Aurora, or the morning, is eatled, by a metaphor, the haihio* 
ger of day, because it fore-runs the day. 

I expect very good versefe, o£ your making, by that time 
yoQ are ten years old : and then you shall be eaUed Poeta 
JDecennis, which will be an uncommon, and eonsequently a 
\cry glorious title. Adieu. 

LETTER LX. 
DEAR BOT, Wednesday. 

r^ my last I sent you two or three poetical desiniptions of 
the morning; I here send you some of the sClirar parts of 
the day. The noon, or mid-day, that is twelve o'clock, is 
thus described by Ovid : 

Fecerat exiguas jam Sol altissinius umbras. 

And in another place, 

Jamque diesrerum raedias contraxers^t umbras, 
£t sol ex sequo, met4 distabat utr&que. 

because the sun at noon, is exactly in the middle of its course, 
and, being then just perpendicular over our heads, makes the 
shadows very short ; whereas, when the sun shines on either 
sifle of us (as it does mornings and evenings), the shadows are 
rerj- long ; which you may observe any sun-rfiiny day that you 
"please. The cvetring is described thus by On\A ; 

M2 
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Jam labor exiguus PhoelK) restabat : eqnique 
Pulsabant pcdibus spatium dcclivis (Nympi : 

because the ooane di the sun, being supposed to be of one 
day, Phoebus, that is, the sun, is here said to have litUe more 
remaining business to do ; and his horses are represented si 
going down hill : which points out the evening ; the snatf ia 
the evening, seeming to go downwards. In another place he 
says, 
Jamque dies exactus erat, tempusque suUbat 
Quod ta nee tenebras,nec posas dicere lucem : 

for, in the dusk of the evening, one can neither call it day 
Kor night. 

Night is described by Virgil in this manner : 

Nox erat, et teras animalia fusa per omnes 
Alituum, piecudumque genus, 8(^or altus habebat. 

What I mean by sending and explaining these things to 
you, is to use you to think and reflect a little yourself ; and 
not to repeat words only like a parrot, without minding or 
knowing the sense and import of them. For example ; when 
you read a description of any thing, compare it with your 
own observations ; and ask yourself this question, Is this so ? 
Have I ever observed it before ? And, if you have not observ- 
ed it, take the first opportunity you can of doing it. For in- 
stance ; if you have not already obsei'>'ed, that the shadows are 
long in the morning and the evening, and short at noon ; 
try it yourself, and see whether it is time or not. When 
you hear of the rosy morn, consider with yourself why it is 
so called, and whether it ou{>ht to be called so or not; and 
observe the morning early, to sey if it is not of a reddish or 
rosy coloiu*. When you hear of Night's spres^ding its sable, 
that is, black, wbgs over the world, consider wheSier the 

£Tp.dml "prcadkisot tfte dax)y)Le» Clow ixo\ «sX.^\x<i W*^ Ssv 
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tiie Bkj like black wings. In diort, use yourself to tliink and 
reflect upon every thing you hear and see ; exairune every 
thing, and see whether it is true or not, without taking it 
Qpoo trust. . For example ; if you should find in any author, 
iAe blue or azttre nm, would you not immediately reflects 
that could not be just, for the sun is always red ? and that he 
who could call it so must be either blind ot a fool ? when 3'on 
re»d historical facts, think of diem within yourself, and com- 
IMre them with ycMirown notions. For example ; when you 
read of the first Scipio, who^ when he conquered Spain, tod^a 
Ite&utifttl Spanish princess prisoner, who was soon to have been 
married to a prince of that country, and returned her to her 
lover, not only untouched, but giving her a fortune besides, 
are you not struck with the virtue and generosity of that ac- 
tion ? And can you help tlunking with yourself how virtuous 
it was in Scipio, who was a young man, unmarried, and a 
•CGoqueror, to withstand the temptation of beauty ; and how 
generous it was to give her a fortune, to make amends for 
die misfortunes of the war ? Another reflection too, that na- 
turally occurs upon it, is, how virtuous actions never fail to 
he rewarded by die commendation and applause of all poster- 
ity ; for this happened above eighteen hundred jrears ago ; is 
still remembered with honour ; and will be so long as letters 
subsist ; not to mention the infinite pleasure Scipio must have 
felt himself, from such a virtuous and heroic action. I wish 
yon more pleasure of that kind than ever man had. Adieu. 

LETTER LXI. 

Bath, October 14, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 

SINCE I have recommended to you to thinkupon subjects, 
and to consider things in their various lights and circum- 
stances, I am persuaded^you have made such a progress, that 
T shall sometimes desire your opinion upon difficult p<nnt8, 
ill order to foifik my own. For inatauce •, tVtfsa:^ \'W<^'vcv 
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the ancients, yet I am in some doubt whether the ostraciiA 
of tlie Athenians was either just or pradent ; and shonld be 
glad to be determined by ycmr opinion. You know veiy 
well, that the ostracism was the method of baniahiqg; 
those whose distinguished virtue made them popular, and 
consequently (as the Athenians thought) dangerous to tiie 
public Uberty. And, it six hundred citizens of Athens 
gave in the name of any one Athenian, written upcm an cgrf- 
ter-shell (from whence it is called ostracism) that man was 
banished Athens for ten years. On one hand, it is certaiit, 
that a free people cannot be too careful, or jealous of their 
liberty ; and it is certain, too, that the lore and applause of 
mankind will always attend a man of eminent anddistingmdied 
-viiiue ; consequently, they are more likely to give up their 
liberties to such a one, than to another of less merit. But 
then, on the other hand, it seems extraordinary to disoonr- 
age virtue upon any account ; nnce it is only by -virtue that 
any society can flourish, and be considerable. There are 
many more arguments, on each side of this question, which 
will naturally occur to you ; and, when you have considered 
them well, I deare you will write me your opinion, whe- 
ther the ostracism was a right or a wrong thing ; and yoor 
reasons for being of that opinion. Let nobody help you ; 
but give me exactly your own sentiments and your own rea- 
sons, whatever they are. 

I hope Mr. Pelnote makes you read Rollin with great 
care and attention, and recapitulate to him whatever you had 
read that day. I hope too, that he makes you read aloud, 
distinctly, and observe the stops. Desire your mamma to tell 
him so, from me ; and the same to Mr. Martin : for it is a 
shame not to read perfectly well. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire ; and take great 
«"urrthat he gives me a good account of you at my return to 
Lo:iion, or I shall be veiy fingiy at you. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXn. 

BaHty October 20, 1740. 
DEAR BOY, 

1HAVE often told yoa already, that nothing will help 
your invention more, and teach you to think more justly, 
than reading with care and attcnticm the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors, especially the Poets ; invention being the soul 
oT poetr}- ; that is to say, it animates and gives life to poetry, 
as the soul docs to the body. I have often told yoa too, that 
poets take the liberty of personifying inanimate things ; that 
is, they describe and represent as persons, the pasaona, tlie 
appetites, and many other tlungs, that have no figures nor 
persona belonging to them. For example ; they represent 
love as a fittlc boy M'ith wings, a bow and arrow, and a quiv- 
tr. Rage and fury they represent under the figures of three 
wwnen, called the tliree Furies, with serpents hissing about 
their heads, lighted torches in their hands, and tlieir faces red 
and inflamed. The description of F^nvy I have already sent 
you, an<l likcM^se, the description of Hunger and Famine, 
out of Ovid's Metamorphoses. I now send you, out (rf* the 
same look, the beautiful description of the house or dwel- 
ling of Rumour, that is. Common Report. You will there 
find all the particularities of Rumour ; how immediately it 
»])reads itself every where j how it adds falsehoods to truths ; 
how it imposes ujwn the vulgar ; and how Credulity, Error, 
Joy, and Fear, dwell with it ; because credulous pec^lc be- 
lieve lightly whatever they hear, and that all people in gene- 
ral ai'e inclined to believe what they other wish or fear 
much. Pray translate these lines, at your leisure, into Eng- 
Kidi, and send them me. Consider them yoursdf too, at tlie 
same time, and compare them with tlie observations you 
must already have raade upon Rumour, or Common fame. 
Have not you observed how quickly a piece of news spreads 
its(,'lf ail over the town ? how it is first whispered about^ then 
spoken aloud ? bow almost every body that repeats it^ adds 
vomcUun^ to it } how the ^-ulgar, that is, tXxc oxiVw^arN ^ws^'iia 
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believe it immediately ? and how other people give creditto 
it, according as they wish it true or not? All this you wiUfind 
painted in the following lines ; which I deare you will weig^ 
well. Hoc enim abs te rogo, oro, postulo, fiagito. Jubeo It 
bene valere. 

•J" Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque, frctHmquc, 
Cselestesqae plagas, tripUcia confinia mundi ;* 
Unde* quod ett uaquara, quamvis reg^onibus absity 
Inspicitur; penetratque cavcu vox omnia ad aures.* 
Fama tenet, summ^que domum sibi legit in arce ;. 
Innumeroeque aditus, ac mille foramina teetis 
Addidit, et nullis induslt limina portis. 
Nocte dieque patent. Tota est ex* ere sonant. 
Tota fremit : voocsque refert : iteratque quod ai:^it. 



f Full in the midst of this created space, 
Betwixrhcaven, earth, and skies, there stands a place. 
Confining on all three, with triple bound : 
Whence all things, tho' remote, are view'd around ; 
And thither bring their undulating sound. 
The palace of loud Fame, her seat of pow'r, 
Plac'd on the summit of a lofty tow'r ; 
A thousand winding entries, long and wide. 
Receive of fresh reports a flowing tide. 
A thousand crannjes in the walls are made ; 
Nor gate, nor ba^, exclude the busy trade. 
'Tis built of brass, the better to diffuse 
The spreading sounds, and multiply the news ; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play, 
And mart for ever full, and open night and day. 
Xor silence is within, nor voice express, 
iJat a deaf noise of sounds, that never cease : 
Confus'd and eluding, like the hollow roar 
Of t'desj receding from th' insulted shore, - 
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Nulla quies intus, nullaque silentUimrte ; 
Nee tainen est clamor, sed parvsB murmura vocis^ 
Qualia de pelagi, si quis procul aucdat, undb 
Base Solent ; qualemve sonum, earn Jupiter airas 
Increpuit nubes ,* extrema tonitrua reddunt. 
Atria turba tenent : veniunt leve yiilgus,* euntquQ, 
Mlstaque cum veris passim commenta vagautur 
Millia rumcHum ; confiisaque verba volutant. . 
£ qmbus hi vclcwu impleot sermonibus aurak :* 
Hi narrata ferunt ali6 : mensuraque ficti 
Crescit. £t auditis aliquid noTUsadjicit auCwOr^ 
lUic Credulitas, iUic iemerariua Error,* 
Vatia que Lsetltia* est coTutemeti que Timorcs,* 
* Seditioque repensy dubioque auctone Susurri. 
Ipsa quid in oado rerum, pelagoque geratur, 
Ct tcUure, videt ; totumque iuquirit in orbem. 



Or like the broken thunder heard from far. 

When Jove at distance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or issuing foiiih, or entering in : 

A thoroughfare of news : where some devise 

Things never heard, some mingle truth with lies , 

The troubled air with empty sounds they beat. 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. 

Error ats brooding there, with added ifttin 

Of vain Credulity, and Joys as vain : 

Suspicion, w^ith Sedition join'd, are near. 

And rumours rais'd, and murmurs mix'd, and paiiic fe&T". 

Fame als aloft, and sees the subject ground. 

And seas about, and skies above ; inquiring all around. 

GARTH'S OTID. 



iSA iMfb AHEgXBBJPIBIira 

N. B. I have nortariinwi [frmied in Jeagg eftgraetewg tta 
epithets^ ft&d maiked 4he witwtandivai/tllejr b^oBg td ilrihiF^ 

' ■ ^ ■ ' . " * 

DEABBOT^ 

TIE Aortal and thriwrt va^ of feananga bagugeiilf 
knov tlM» loou of it ; that is, those onginal, piiuutl t 
vordsyof whieh many other wwdi are made, hf «ddiaga 
letter or a ]^poaitiim to them, or hf Jome «iioh aiaali nun- 
tion, whieh makes aoinediiei;jenoe in the sense : dias^yiM vB 
observe, that the prepositioas,ii» ab, 4^9^ €^ ex, p% prm^pgt- 
inter, cuxum, at^tr^ tnmt, and many others, when added l» 
the primitive verb or nom, aHwIts aigtaifieatMm ae e ar dh |jj y ^ 
and when you have observed thisin three or Ibur hmtaiiac^ 
you will know it in alL It is likewise the samein^heGeed^ 
where, when yoa onee know the roots, you will aooa knov 
the branches. Thus, in the paper I send yoa to get by hearty 
you will observe, that the verb fero, I carry, is the root of 
sixteen others, whose ngnificatitHts differ from the nx^ onlf 
by the addition of a letter or two, or a prepoatioD ; wliidi 
letters or prepositions make the same alterations to all words 
to which they are added ; as for example ex, whidi signifies 
out, when joined to eo, I go, makes I go out, exeo / whea 
joined to traho, I draw, makes I draw out, extraho / and aaia 
all other cases of the same nature. The' preposition per^ 
which signifies thoroiighly or completely, as vifcH as by, whea ' 
joined to a verb or A noon, adds that dginfication to it ; whea ' , 
added to fero, I carry, it mtkes perfero, I carry thoroos^^^' 
when added to fade, I do^ it nakeiperficio,! finish, I do tho- 
roughly, I comt^ete : when added to nouns, it has the aame 
effect ; dijfflcilia, hard : perdifidUs, thoroughly, eoiripilete-, 
ly hard ; jueundus, agreeable, perjucundtis, thorough 
agreeable. If you attend to these observations, it will savs 
you a great deal of trouble in looking in the dictionary. As 
Tou are now pretty well master of most of the roles, whrt 
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you chiefly want, both in Latin and Gi*eek, is the -words, in 
Order to construe authors ; and therefore I would advise you 
to write down, and learn by hearty every day, for your own 
amusement, besides what you do with Mr. Maittaire, ten 
words in Greek, Latin, and Eng^liah, out of a dictionary or 
Tocabulaiy, which will go a great way in a yeai^s time, consid- 
ering the words you know alreaify, and those you will learn 
beodeain construing with Mr. Maittaire. Adieu. 



LETTER LSaV. 

DEAR BOY, 

I SEND you here a few more Latin roots, though I am, 
not sure that you will like, my roots so wdl as those that 
grow in your garden $ however, if you will attend to them, 
they may save you a great deal of trouble. These few will 
naturally point out many others to your own observation : 
and enable you, by comparison, to find out most derived and 
compound words, when once you know the original root of 
them. Yon are old enough now to make observations upon 
what you learn ; which if you would be pleased to do, you 
cannot imagine how much time and trouble it would save 
yon. Remember, you are now very near nine years old ; an 
age at whidli all boys ought to know a great deal, but you 
particularly a great deal more, eonsidertng the care and 
pains that have been employed about you ; and, if you do not 
answer those expectations, you will lose your character ; 
which is the most mortifying thing that can happen to a gene- 
fous mind. Every body has ambition of some kind or otlicr, 
ftnd is vexed when that amlntion is disappointed : the difler- 
enee is, that the ambition of ally people is a silly and niistHk^ 
en ambition ; and tiie ambition of people of si^nse is a right 
and commendable one. For instance ; tlie ambition of a silly 
boy, of your i^, would be to have fine clothes, and money t€i 
throw away in idle follies ; which you plainly see would he 
no proofs of merit in him, but only of foUy \\x\ws\«wft^\»^ vcv 
VOL. I N 
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drcsnog him oat like a jaekunapes, and gmng him yuonej to 
play the fool with. Whereas a bojr of good sense phwes hn 
anibitjoo in cxceUiDg^ other boys of his own age, and evai 
older, in virtue and knowledge. His gloiy is in being known 
always to speak the truth, in showing good-nature and com- 
pasaion, in learning quicker, and applying himsdf mor^ disa 
other boys. These are real proofs of merit in him, and eon- 
sequently proper objects €»f ambition ; and will acquire him 
a soli<l reputation and character. This holds trae in mci^ as 
well as in boys : the ambition of a silly fcUow will be to hare 
a fine equipi^, a fine house, and fine dothcs ; things wbidi 
any body that has as much money, may have as wdl as he ; 
for tlicy are all to be bought : but the ambition of a man of 
Keusc and Iiononr is to be distinguished by a character and 
Imputation of knowledge, truth, and virtue ; things which are 
not to be bought, and that only can be acqou'ed by a good 
liead and a good heart Such was the amlatiou of the Li- 
cedemonians and the JUmums, and when they made the 
greatest figure; and such, 1 hope, yours will always be- 
Adieu. 

LETTER LXV. 

\^ OU know 80 much more, and learn so much better, tLsn 
. any hny of your age, that you see 1 do not treat you like 
a boy, but wTitc to you upon subjects fit for men to tliink 
nnil consider of. AVhen I senil you examples of the Tirtues of 
the ancients, it is not only to mform you of th(Ae pieces d 
liistory, but to atdmaie and excite you to follow those exam* 
pics. You there see the advantages of virtue ; how it is sure 
(»o(jncr or later) to be rewarded, and with what praises an^l 
rncomiunis the viiluous actions of the great men of antiquity 
liuve been ]>erpetiiate(i, and transmitted down to us. Julius 
Caesar, tliougli a tyi*ant, and guilty of that gn*at crime of 
''nshiving his country, Iiad however home virtues ; and was 
dibtin<niiKhcd for liis clcmcncv and Iiumanitv ; of which there 
>* ihii ;".'ji]:<rkablc instauce. jMarcellus, a mAo of conKdera- 
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iion in Rome, had taken part with Pompey, in the ciTil war 
between him and Caesar, and had even acted with zecU and 
aaimony against Caesar. However, after Caesar had con- 
queretl Pompc}', and was returned to Rome victorious, the 
senate interceded with him in favour of Maroellus ; whom 
hn not only pardoned, but took into his friendship. Cicero 
made an oration on purpose to compliment Caesar upon thi% 
act of good-nature and generosity ; in which, among many 
Dther tlungs, he tells him, that he looks upon his pardoning 
Mareellus as a greater action than all his victories : his words 
in Latin ave these :-— * Domuisti gcntes immanitate barbai*as, 
multitudine innumerahiles, locis infinitas, omni copiarum ge- 
nere abundantes : sed tamen ea ricisti, quae et natnram et 
conditionem ut vinci possent, habebant. Nulla est cnim tan- 
ta vis, tanta eopia, quae nion ferro ae viribus debilitari frangi- 
que possit VerClm animum vincere ; iracundium cohibcre 
victoriam teroperare ; adversarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtute 
praestantem, non mod6 extollere jacentem, sed etiam am- 
pUficare ejus pristinam dignitatem : haeo qui fiftoiat, noa ego 
eum cum summis viris comparo, sed simiUimum I>eo judico.' 

It is certain, that humanity is the particular characterU" 
tic of a great mind ; little vicious minds are full of anger and 
revenge, and are incapable of feeling the exalted pleasure of 
forgpiving their enemies, and of bestowing marks of favour 
and generosity upon those of whom they have gotten the bet' 
ter. Adieu ! 

I have underlined [^printed in ItaUca] those words that I 
think you do not understand, to put you in mind to ask the 
ipcaning of them. 

LETTER LXVI. 

Jeudi SQiv. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

YOUS lisez k present la Nouvelle Ilistorique dc Don Car- 
los, par TAbbe de St. Real : elle est joliraent 6crite, et 
le fond de I'liistoire en est veritable. L'Abb6 I'a aeidevwivs-V. 
lir.ode u/i pen pour lui donaer Tair do jS*uiUX^ette. K \f««\:^*»\ 



je dottte li-fcwy aayca tP que f^qitqae .Afl n i w gflr. C^eitHi 
petite hiitigiii gdntey oft tt entw bemeoop d'aiUMUv «t fri 
ne fait qu'ui 4MI 4ew petiti fokmiM. B fint qnV 7* akvM 
intriguey tfno let deux ttuau tnmfmt Uen dec diflfevMt « 
desobsUdei qui ifo p po wl k PaMompUaMment de kM 
vcsnx s maii iffk k fio Ss let mraMmteat ; et que le dMoH- 
menty on b eatutroplie^ les lai«eiit tuns faennBU. 'Um 
4/Votmatfffeit ow c^peee dfe ronuuDi eo lamoQici : «Ar«iio- 
sum eat ordiiMiipMiMnt de doaxe Tolnme^ renqili defiafatet 
•monreiMei^ et ^avcntnrea inentfaUea. LeaiQetd^i^ 
man eit qadyefoia une ivntoire fidte k dire, tonte faiiiKBt 
et quelqnelbia une luitoatt Ti^iHafale } maia otdmairemcBt d 
ehang^e ct taveatie, qu'oa ne la reeomioit pina. Fnr cieiB> 
pie, Q J a le Grand Cjiw, GU^Uey Cleopatre, traia nuaaai 
c^l^brei^ «ft il J entre un pea d^iatoire vidritable { mail d 
mfil^ de fawawt^a et de fbliea amimreaie% qpt^ib aerfeaft 
pluakemlvoiiffler€9ta«Qnanvrtl?eaprit,qi^ lefivmerei 
k rinatrnre. On j Toit tea phia graiida h^roa de ^BnHtpM, 
faire lea amoweu tramis P^ d^biter dea fades tendreaaea, aa 
fonds d'un boli^ k tear bdle mhumaine, qui leur vepaod inr 
Ic m6me too{ enfin c'eat ime leetui*e tr^ frivole, que ceOe 
des romanSy etPon y perd tout le tema qu'on j donne. Lei 
neux roiiuui8y qa'on ^crivoit il y a cent on deux centa aD% 
eoimne Ama^ de Gaule, Roland le Furieuz, et autrea, 6tQi- 
netfarcb' d'enohantraeni, de magioiens, de g^ans, et de eei 
tiortes de sottes imposidbiUt^a ; au lieu que les romans phu 
modernes setiennent au poasible, mais paa au vraisemblahle. 
Et je croiroia tout autant que te Grand Bratua, qui chaaia lei 
Tarquins de Rome, fot enfenn^ par qudque mag;iaeB 
un cli^teau encbantd, que je crrarois qu'il faiaoit de aola 
aupres de la belle Cl^lie^ eomme on le repr^aenta dana le ro- 
>nan de ec nom. 

Au reste, Don Carlos, dont vous lisez la noavefie, litoit fill 
de Pliilippe Seaond, Roi d'Esfiagne, fils de I'Empereur CluDV 
lequint, on Charles Cinquieme. Ce Charlequint 6toit ea 
mcmc tema Empereur d'AUemagne et Roi d'Espagna ; fl a^ 
voit aussi toute Ja Flandre eila pUn i^etiu&fi -^vs^deVltaila. 
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II rcgna longtcms ; mais deax on trois ans avant qoe de niou> 
Tir, il abdiqua la Roiaut^, et se retira, commc partieoticr, au 
couvent dc St. Just, en E^pagne, c6dant I'Eropire k sou frc- 
re Ferdinand, et I'Espagne, I'Am^rique, la Fiandre, et Pita- 
lie k son fils Pliilippc Second, qui ne lui resscmbloit guerres ; 
car il ^toit iier et cnicl, m&me envers son fils Don Cai'los, 
qQ*ii fit mourir. 

Don est nn titre qii*on donne en Espagne k tout honn&te 
homme ; commc Jllonsieur en Francis, et Si^nor en Itaiien. 
Par exemi>le ; si vous 6\Xcz en Espagne, on tqus appeUcroit 
Don PhiHppe. Adieu! 

TRANSLATIOX- 

Thurada^ night. 
MY DEAR CHILD, 

YOU ai*c now reading tlie historical novel of Don Carlos, 
vritlon by the abbe of St. Real. The foundation of il 
iji Inte ; tlic abb6 lias only embellislied it a litdc, in order to 
$>;ive it the turn of a novel ; and it is prettily nrritten. A 
fjropoa ; I am in doubt whether }'on know what a novel is : 
it is a little gidlant Iiiston-, which must contain a great deal of 
love, and not exceed one or two small volumes. The sub- 
ject mnst be a love affiur ; tlie lovers are to meet "uith many 
diirirnllics and obstacles, to oppose the accomplishment of 
their wishes, but at last overcome them all ; and the conclu- 
sion or catastrophe mu.st leave them happy. A novel is a kind 
of abbrcAiation of a romance ; for a romance generally con- 
aists of twelve volumes, all fdled wiUi hisi|Md love nonsen$;e, 
and most incredible adv<*ntures. The subject of a romanct; 
is sometimos a story entirely fictitious, that is to say, quite 
invented ; at oilier times, a true stoiy, Init goner;dly so chang- 
ed and rdtei-erl, iliftt one cannot know it. For example ; 
In the Grand Cynis, Clelia, and Cleopuli-a, three celebrated 
romances, ihetM is some true history ; but so blended with 
falsitic:^ and silly love adventures, Uiat they conCwse ^tA «.w - 
rupMJij." miml, ijirtfad of f ontdne ;\w3l \u"aX.tvv;^AT\'^ \V '^^'^ 

\ « 
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greatest heroes of antiquitf are there represented in wooch 
and forests, whiomg insipid love-tales to their inhuman fidl^ 
one, who answers them in the same style. In short, the read- 
ing of romances is a most frivolous oeeapation, and time merd^ 
thrown awaj. The old romances, written two or three hun- 
dred years ago, such as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the Furioa% 
and others, were stuft with enchantments, magicians, giant% 
and such sort of impoasibiUties ; whereas the mwe modem 
romances keep within the bounds of possibility, but not of 
probability. For I would just as soon believe, that the fffrat 
Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins frOm Rome, was shut np 
by some mi^cian in an enchanted castle, as ima^e thut he 
was making silly verses for the beautiful Clefla, as he is repre- 
sented in the romance of that name. 

Don Carlos, whose name is given to the novel you are now 
reading, was son to Philip H. King of Spain, who was him- 
self son of the Emperor Chariequint, or Cliarles Y. This 
Chaiies Y. was, at the same time. Emperor d Germany and 
King of Spain ; be was, besides, master of all Flanders, and 
ilie greatest part of Italy. He reigned long ; but two (Mf 
three years before his death he abdicated the crown, and re- 
tired as a private m^n to the •convent of St. Just, in Spain. 
He ceded the Empire to his brother Ferdinand ; and Spain, 
America, Flanders, and Italy, to his son Philip II. who was 
veiy unlike him, for he was iiroud and cruel, even towards 
liis son, Don Carlos, whom he put to death. 

J)oii is a title which is given in Spain to every gentleman ; 
as Monsieur in France, and Signor in Italy. For instance ; 
if you were in Spain, you would be called Don I^MUp, 
Adieu ! 

LETTER LXYH. 

DEAR BOY, Thvrsdmj. 

^ OU will seldom hear from me without an admonition to 
X think. All you leai-n, and all you can read will be of 
little use, if you do not thiijs. wA icwqu ^x^^^vl it y(nrKl& 
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-One reads to luiow other people's thoughts ; but if wc take 
them upon trusty without examixiing and comparing them 
with our owDy it is really living upon oUier peotde's scraps, 
iir retailing other people's goods. To know the thoughts of 
others is of use, heeause it suggests tlioug^ to one's self, 
and helps one to form a judgment ; Imt to repeat other peo- 
ple's thoughts, without considering whether they arc right 
or wrong, is the talent only of a parrot, or fit most a player. 
If JS/ight were given you as a subject to compose upon, 
you -would do very well to look what the, best authors have 
aud upon it, in order to help your own invention ; but then 
3 ou must think of it afterwards yourself, and express it in 
your own manner, or else you would be at best but a plagiary. 
A i^agiar}' Lb a man who steals other people's thoughts, and 
puts them olf for bis ovm. You would find, for example, 
4he fbUowiug Moount of Xight in Virgil : 

Nox erat, et plaeidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Coi1)Oi*a per terras ; sjivaeque et sssva quierant 
JEquora : cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu ; 
Cum tacet omnis agcr^ pecudcs, pictseque volucres^ 
Quiequc iacus lat^ liquidos^ quicqae aspera dumis 
Rmii tencnt ; somno positae sub nocte sUeiiti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 

Here you see the effects of night ; that it brings rest to men, 
when they are wearied with fhe labours of the day ; that the 
stars move in their regular course ; that flocks and birds re« 
pose themselves, and enjoy the quiet of the night. This, up- 
on examination, you would find to be all true ; but then, up- 
on consideration too, you would find, that it is not all that is 
to be said upon night : and many more qualities and effects 
of night -would occur to you. As for uistancc ; though night 
is in general the time of quiet and reix)se, yet it is often the 
time too for the commission iuid security of crimes, such as 
robberies^ murder^ and violations, which ^nerally seek Uic 
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jgftiilty. Night too, thoagh it brings rest and refreshraeul 
to the innoeent and virtuoas, brings diaqoiet and horror to 
the guilty. The eonsdoaniess of their crimes torments tb«B» 
and denies them sleep and quiet You tnigbt, from these re- 
flections, consider what would be the proper epithets to pm 
to night ; as for example, if you were to represent mght la 
its most pleasing shape, as procuring quiet and refresh meat 
from hiboor and toil, you mig^t call it ihe friendly night, the 
Client mght^ Ihe •welcome night, the peaceful night : bat ifj on 
the contrary, you were to represent it as inviting to the^on- 
mis^on of crimes, you would caU it XhcgitiUy uigfa^the 
coTiacioiu night, the horrid night ; with many other epitheti^ 
that carry along with them the idea of horror and gnllt : lor 
an epithet, to be proper, must always be adapted (that is 
suited) to the cii'cumstances of the person or thing to wluch 
it is given. Thus Virgil, who generally giverEncaa the epi- 
thet of Pious, because of his piety to tlie Gods, and his duty 
to his father, cnlls him Dttx Eneas, where he represents hnn 
as making lo?e to Dido, as a proper epithet for him in thit 
situation ; because making love becomes a General mnch bet* 
ler than a man of angular piety. — ^Lay aside, for a few mm- 
utcs, the thoughts of play, and tliink of this seriously. 

Amoto quaeramus seria ludo. 

Adieu. 

Yon may come to me^on Saturday morning, before you go 
to Mr. Miiiitiire. 

LETTER LXVni 

DKAR BOY, Sunday. 

I SHALL not soon leave the subject of invention and think- 
. Jiig ; which I would have yon apply to as much as your 
age and giddiness will permit. Use will make it every da^ 
rasi<'r to yo'i, and age and observation will improve it. Ylr* 
l-Tf is p subject thiX deserves yonv a.w<le^crv \vv*\\ * slt/sntioB ? 
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nppose I were to bid yon loake some Terses, or gite me 
* thoughts in prose, upon tlie wbject of virtue, how would 
go about it ? Why you would first consider what viitue 
Dd then what are the effects and marks of it, both with 
rd to others and one's self. You woukl find, then, tliat 
le consists in doing good, ^ud in speaking truth; and 
the effects of it are adTaiitagcous to all mankind ; and 
ne's self in particular. Virtue makes us pity and relieve 
misfortunes of mankind ; it makes us promote justice and 
i order in society c and, in genci'al, continbutes to wliat- 
tends to the real good oi mankind. To ourselves it gives 
nward comfort amd satisfaction, which nothing ebe can 
Old which nothing can rob us of. All otlier advantages 
ind upon others, as much as upon oursel^-es. Riches, 
sr, «nd greatness^ may be taken away from ua, by the 
nee and mjastiee of others, or by inevitable aecideDts; 
nrtue depends -inly upon ourselves, and nobody ean take 
'ay from us. Sickness may deprive us of all the pleasures 
,e body ; but it cannot deprive us of our virtue, nor of the 
action wliich we feel from it. A virtuous man, under aH 
misfortunes of life, stiD finds an inward comfort and 
action, which makes him happier than any wicked man 
jc with all the other advantages of life. If a man hasac- 
'<1 great power and ricl^cs by ftdsohood, injustice, and 
Dssion, he cannot enjoy tlicm ; because liis conscience 
ormcnthim, and constantly reproach him witli tlic means 
rhich he got thenL Tlic stings of his conscience will 
Ten let him sleep quietly ; but he will dream of his 
38 ; and in tlic day>time, when alone, and when he has 
to Uiink, he will be uneasy and melancholy. He is 
I of every tlung ; for, as he knows maidcind must liate 
he haa reason to think tlioy will hwt him if tliey 
Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever so poor, or unfor- 
e in the world, still his \'irtue is its own rewanJ, and 
omfort him under all afflictions. The quiet and satis- 
n of liis conscience make him cheerful by day, and sleeij 
lof uighis: he can be aloue with \AevxBure« «(y\ v&w^V 
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^friiid of his own thoughts. Besides thii^ he is universally am 
teenied and respected ; for even the mott wicked people 
themselves cannot hcl^) admiring and respecting virtue in otbcn.. 
All these, and many other advantages, you would ascribe to 
'virtue, il' you were to compose upon that subject* A poet 
8a}-s, 

Ipsa quidem virtas sibimet pulchcrrima mcrces. 

And Claudian has the follawing lines xcpoa that subject' 

Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi, solaque lat6 
FortUMSB sucura nitet : nee fascibus ullis 
Eiigptur ; phiusuque petit clarescere vulgi. 
Kil opis extcmcB cupiens, nil indiga laudis : 
Divitiis animosa sois, immotaque cunctis 
Casibus^ ex alt^ mortalia despicit arce. 



Allien 



LETTER LXIX. 



DEAR BOY, Wednesday. • 

YOU behaved yourself so well at Mr. Bodcn's last Sun- 
day, that you justly deserve commendaUon : besides, 
30U encourage me to give you some rules of politeness and good 
t>recding, being persuaded that you will observe them. Knov 
then, that as learning, honour, and virtue, are absolutely ne- 
cessary to gain you the esteem and admiration of niauUnd ; 
politeness and good-breeding are equally necessary to mske 
you welcome and agreeable in convei'sntion and o<minon fife. 
<ireat talents, such as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, are 
above the generality of the world ; who neither possess them 
themselves, nor judge of them rightly in others : but all peo- 
ple are judges of the lesser talents, such as civility, affubSilj, 
^nd an obliging, agreeable address and manner ; because they 
teel the good effects of them, as making society easy tad 
plamog, Good-seusc must, la m2cay C3.ac%, dctfirraiue good* 
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ling because the same thing that would be chil at one time, 
o one persmi, may he quite otherwise at another time, and 
otlier pci'soii ; but theL*e arc some general rules of good- 
ling, tluit hold always true, and in all cases. As for exam- 
it in always extremely rude, to answer only Yes, or No, 
ty body, without adding, ur, my lord, or madam, according 
c quality of die person you speak to ; as in French, you musi 
ys say, monsietiry milord mudamey and mademoiselle. I sup- 
you know that every married woman la, in French, y/ia- 
s, antl every unmarried one is mademoiteUe. It is hkewisc 
emely rude, not to give the proper attention, and a civil au- 
*, when people speak to you ; or to go away, or be dcung 
3tliin» else, while they are speakuig to you ; for that eon- 
cs them tliat you despise them, and do not think it wortli 
• while to hear or answer what they say. I dare say, J 
. not tell you how rude it is to take the best place in a 
1, or to seize immediately uinm what you like at table 
out offering fiirst to help others ; as if you co^isidcreu 
Hly but yourself. On the contrar}', you should always en. 
our to procure all tlie conveniences you can to the people 
.ire with. Besides being ci\'il, wluch is absolutely neces- 
> the perfection of good-bixieding is, tr)be civil with cate, 
in a gentleman-like manner. For this you should observe 
French people ; who excel in it, and wliose politeness 
.is as easy and natural as any other part of their cohvei^ 
in ; whereas the finglisli are often awkward in their civili- 
and, when they mean to be cvnl, are too much asriamtd 
2titout. But,pray, do you remember never to be ashamed 
iing what is right ; you would have a great deal of rcuson 
c asliamed if you were not civil, but what rctson can you 
i to be asliamed of being civil ? And why not say a civil 
an obliging thuig, as easily and as naturally :<s you would 
what b'olock it is ? Tills kind of bashfulnrss, which is 
y called by the French mauvaise honte,'\s the distiuguisli- 
iharactcr of an English booby, who is frightened out of his 
when people of fashion speak to liim ; and, when he is 
riswcr thm. l'.ii>l;' 5. r'.amincrsj CMX \i>»l)>.^' ^'p^^MX.HiViax 
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he voidd saj, and becomes ceally ridieulous> from a g^roiiDil' 
less fear oC l>eing laughed at : vhcreas a real well-bred bom 
would speak to all the kings in the woiidvitli as little cooeen^ 
ami as much ease, as he would speak to you. 

Remember^ then, that to be civil, and to be civil -with ease 
(which is properly called good-breeding) is the only way to 
be beloved, and well received in company ; that to be ill- 
bred and rude, is intolerable, and the way to be kicked ont 
of company ; and that to be bashful is to be ridiculous. Af 
I am sure you will mind and practise all this, I expect dud 
when you are n^wnnu, you will not only be the best sdiohri 
but the bc6t-bred boy in England of your age. Adieu. 

Letter lxx. 

FhiUppus Chesterfield 
I'hilippo Stanhope, adhuc puemlo, sed eras k p«eritii> 

grcssuro^ S. D. 

HANG ullimam ad te, uti ad pucmra, epstolam mitto; 
eras enim, ni fiJlor, fies novennis, itd, ut aUiinc mihul 
tecum, quan, cum adcdeseentulo agendum crit. Alia enim 
liuno ratio vitae et atiifiarum tibi susoiplenda est ; levitas et 
nugae pueriles relinqnendie sunt, animusquc ad scria intesi* 
dendus est. Quae enim puerum decebant, adolescentuio do* 
decori esscnt. Quare omnibus viribus tibi enitendum est, ut 
to alium praebeas, et ut eruditione, moribus, et urbanitate^ 
aliisque animi dotibus, addescentulos ejusdem setatis seque wt 
peres, ac jam puerulus pucrulos tui temporis ^perasti. To- 
€um obsecro reputa, quantum tibi erubescendum foret, si te 
nunc vinci patiaris ab iis, quos adhuc vicisti. Exempli gniP 
tia : si adolescentulus Onslow, scholac Westmonasteriensif 
nunc alumnus, olim sodalis tuus, et novennis acqu% ac tu..; 
si iUe, inqiiam, locum tibi superiorem in schda merito ob- 
tineret, quid ageres, rogo ? qu6 tendercs ? Rlinc enim dis- 
oedcndum foret, ubi cum dignitate manerc non posses. Quare 
j^ tibi fama apud onmes, et gratia apud xue, cur» est, fac oniri 
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o et laTiorc, ut atlolcsoentulonira eraditoram facile prin«* 
merito dici possis. Sic te servet Pater Oranipofcena, tibi 
le ut omnibus omatos excelias rebus. Addam etiaoij 
. Horatius Tibullo suo optat, ut, 

Gratia, fama, vaietado eontin^ aband% ; 
£t mundus yictus, Don defidente anuneuft ! 

Val6> 
'Ad. Mail, 1741. 

TRANSLATION. 

Pliilip Chesterfield 
Philip Stanhope, yet a little Boy ; but tp-morrow going 

out of Childhood. 

HIS is the last letter I shall write to yoo as to a lit' 

tie boy ; for, to-morrow, if I am not mistaken, yott 
attain your ninth year ; so that, for the future, I shall 
t you as a youth. You must now commence a different 
•se of life, a different course of studies. No more lenity : 
lish toys and phy-^hings must be thrown aside, and your 
d directed to seriooa objects. What was not unbecoming 

child, would be disgraceful to a youth. Wherefore, en- 
Tour with aU your mig^t to show a suitable change ; and 
earning good manners, politeness, and other accomplish- 
its, to surpass those youths of your cywn age, whom hitlier- 
ou liavc surpassed when boys. Consider, I entreat you, 

shameful it would be for you, should you let them get the 
er of you now. For instance ; shouU^ Onslow, now a 
itrainsier scholar, lately your compaition, and a youth of 

yean old, as you are ; should he, I s»y, dcscnredly obtain 
mcc in school above you, what wwild you do ? where 
Id you run to hide yourself ? You would certainly be glad 
Ut a place where you could not remain with honour. If, 
cforc, you have any regard for your own re\)utatiotv^ ^^d. 
«re to please ine^ sec that, by w^rexaiX^^ «^^A^i^^»B^ ^asi 
OL, L O 
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labocQ*, iyiNi wat^^^^ juitMe, b((^ atsM tin ftiiTif rtfjXiili Hji 
So may Aft Ali«|^>preisr?e yous-udliMtenr «9«» jptHttr 

choieest UMogs ! J ifaall iri^ idiftt Home viAi9 

. ■*■ 
Gftiny fiuoa, >t«lehido <> o n tii ^g i ft' >faiurf^; . 

£t mniidiis Tietiii^ mm defideiite croBMati { . 

• 

LETTER X3SSX, 

DEAB BOV, IVvfAf. 

I WISH! had aa hradiraaaim tabe satkfied wldi yvtf » 
membermg what yott have onoe tearii^ M. with yonr lata» 
ingit ; but what Bgtdfiea your laarniii||^iuiy Mig «»i» if ^fl 
forget it asflooDf'? Memoiy depends vpOB atteiitiflii^*nid5Mr 
foEge^ofaiesi i^roeeeds ao^y from a want joi attntitai^ Sbr 
example ; -I jiare say if I told yon that suah a day next wsMc 
you shodld hare something ^flt you liked^ yoa would Ml*' 
tainly remiBBiber the day, and call nponme fat It And wl^^ ? 
only beeanse yoa wMld attend to it MpwaG]:edcQraIjirih 
▼erse is as eaaly ret^ibed as a day of dS we^, if yoa woiM 
ghre the same attentiMk to it I now remember, and ctt sdi 
repeat, all diat I learnt wheni was of your age: hotitfalK- 
oause I then attendsj^ to it, knowing iSbat a ttttle ailuslif 
would save me the tralMe of leamiBg the same things om 
and o\'er again. A man wOl never do any thing well, thst 
cannot command his attention immediatehjr firom one thiag 
to another^ as occasion requires. . IT while he ia at lus bmi- 
ness he thinks of his diversionsi, or if while he is at his di- 
Tersions he thinks of his bosiness^ he will succeed in ocidier, 
but do both Tery awkwardly. Hoc Uge, was a maxim among 
the Romans, which means, do what you are about, and do 
that only. A little mind is always hurried by twenty tfaifeit 
at once ; but a man of sense does but one thing at a tim^ 
smd reaAyen to «xcel in it *, toe wlmtevet is worth domg it 
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all, is worth dmng well. Therefore remember to give your- 
adf up entirely to the thing you are ddng, be it what it will, 
whether yoiir book or your j^y ; for if you have a right 
ambition, you will desire to excel all hoys of your age, at 
cricket or trap-ball, as well as in learning. You have one 
rival in learning, whom I am sure you ought to take pnrti- 
cular care to excel, and that is jrour own picture. Remem- 
ber what is written there, and consider what a shame it 
would be, if when yon are tlecennia, you should not have got 
farther than when you were octennis. Who would not take 
pains to avoid sucli a disgrace ? 

Another thing I must merrtion to you, which though it be 
not of the same consequence, is, however, worth minding ; 
and that is, the triek you have got of looking close to }our 
book wiien you read, which is only a trick, for I am sure 
you jare not ahoct-sighted. It is an ugly trick, and has a dull 
look, and over and above, will spoil your eyes ; therefore al- 
ways hold your bipok as far off as you can when you read, 
and you will soon eome to read at a great distance. Thesis 
iittlc things are not to be negated ; for the very best things 
recdve some addition, by a genteel and graceful manner of 
doing them. Demosthenes, the fkmoua Grecian orator, being 
asked which were the three princii>al parts of an orator, 
answered. Action, action, action ; meaning, that the foixc 
and persuasion of an orator, consisted a great deal in liis 
Sraeefiil action, and good elocution. Adieu : you may come 
to me to-morrow morning, before you go to Mr. MaUtaire. 
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Brussels, May ^AjSoM, 1741. 

DE:\R BOY, 

I BELIEVE we arc yet well enough together, for you tg 
be glad to hear of my safe arrival on tliis side of the wa- 
ter, which I crossed in four hours time froml^WOTNa^.-i^iis. 
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Sy the way, Calais vas the but town that the Eng^di b|t 
in France, after it was conquered by Heniy Y . ; and it wu 
yielded up to France in the rei^ of the pc^ash Quech Mair, 
daughter to Hcniy YIII. From Calais I went to DBakkk, 
trhich belonged fonnerly to the Spaniards, and was taken hy 
Oliver Cromwell ; but afterwards shamcfoUy aold to F^mce 
hy King Charles n. From Dunkirk I went to lisle, wUdi 
is a very great, rich, and strong town belonging to Franee, 
and the chief town of French Flanders. From Lisle I earae 
to Ghent, which ia the capital of that part of Flanders dnt 
belongs to the Queen of Hnngaiy, as heiress of the home <£ 
Austria. It is a very birge town, but neither rich nor strong. 
The emperor Charles V. was bom there, and his atatne h 
upon a pillar in the middle of a great wBfoare. From LUe I 
t»me here to Brussels, which is Ae chief town of DiabMi» 
ftnd a very fine one. Here the beat eamkts are made, asd 
most of the fine laces that you see worn in England. T«i 
3nay follow me through this journey upon your map ; till ym. 
is!ke it, some time hence, in reality . 

I expect you to make prodigiousimprovemcnts In your Icara^ 
ing, 1^ the time I see you agam'; for, now that you are 
past nine years old, you have no time to lose ; and I w«t 
-with impatience for a good account of you from Mr. Miit* 
taire : I dare not buy any tiling for you till then, for fear I 
should be obliged to keep it myself But if f should hare a 
very good account, there shall be very good rewards brongbt 
over. Adieu. 

Make my compliments to your mamma ; and when yc« 
'HSritcto me, send your letters to my house in town. 

LETTER LXXra. 

^ Mx-UZ'Chapelic, 8 Juin, JV! S. 
IVf ON CHER ENFANT, 
1^,¥E voici <i Aix-la-Chapelle depuis quatre jour?, d'oti jc 
I^JL prends la Iibert6 de tous assurer de mcs respects ; ne 
dotttmt pas que tous n'aiez la h<m\.^ de vcve '^tLvdonner a je 
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1-003 importune trop soavent par mes Icttres. Je sais com 
hien votrQ terns est prddeuxy ct que vous Pemplo'iez n utile, 
mcnt, que je me fei'ois oooscience d'mterroropre le courB de 
T06 etudes, que vous poursuivez, sans doutc, avec tant de 
succes ct d'attention. Mais, raiUerie ^ part, j'espere que 
▼oos apprenez corame il faut, et que Monsieur Maittaire es- 
tr^s content de rous, car autrement je tous assure que je 
serai tr^s m^content. 

A propos d'apprendre ; j tous dirai, que j'ai m k BruxeU 
lea on peUt garcon k4)eu-pF^t de votre age, le fils du Comte 
de 1' Annoy, qui savoit le Litin jiarfaitcment faien, joucat la 
conwdie, est d^clamoit la trag^dic Francoise dans la demiere 
perfection. Mais «'d8t qu*!! «'appliqudt, et retenoit ce qu'il 
ttroit une fois appris. l>e plus il <^toit tr^s poll ; et dans une 
corapagnie nombreuse, qu'il ne connoissoit pas, il n'etoit point 
du tout d6eonceTt&, mais parldt et zeponddt ^ un chacun, 
avec manieres et aisanee. 

Cette ville ici est asses ^rande, mais asscz mauvaisc ; cllc 

s'appelle en Liatin ,^qyisgranuin : c'est la premiere tiUc im- 

periale et libre de tout I'empire, c'est-^ dire qu'eUe est gou- 

Tcrncc par ses propes magistrals, qu'dle clidsit elle-m^me 

ct qu'cUe a ses droits aux quels I'empereur ne pent pas donner 

attuinte. Cbariemague y fut eourmme empereur l*an 800 ; 

ct Ton montre encore ici, dans PegUse eathi^drale, la couron- 

ae dont il fut couronnc. £llc n'ett d'aillciu^ famcuse que 

par ses caux min^rales, qui y attirent beaucoup de mondc : 

elles sont fort chaudcs et fort degontantes, aentant les oeufs 

pourris. 

lies Tiiles imp^riales ont vcix. k la diete de I'empire, qui se 
tient it Ratisbonnc, c'est-^-dire, h. I'asserablce de I'erapire : 
e'est Ik ou les elccteurs, les princes, et les villes impcriales, 
♦^xiToYent leurs deputies pour regler les affaires de I'cmpire, 
conjointeroent avec I'empcreur ; corame noire parlement 
fail en Angleterre. De dorie que vous voSez, que Feropire 
d'Allcmagne est un etat libre, dans lequcl aucuue loi ne pent 
Mre faite sans le consentemcnt de Tempereur, dcs electeurs, 
del princes BonvwiuiiS; ct des ViUw iivvv^'WilHi^. >\«isX^\j«s^ 

() ^ 



£tttetf oaelttaallDii-ptrdoaliflre. AJkw poor BBilt fite' ' 

TBAKSLATION. i^. , 

J ■ ■ ». 

. AklaQM>yiB«, Jane 1^ K. i, > 

HYIIKABCniA 

ITiuMwrlbirdifaiAietlfBtifedfaeieat Ail liCfcuwfct 
£r«ft vlMMe I take tlM'Sbcrty oi anriagyai <ir mf' 
reqwett; imt daobtiag tet yua wiB beMgnMlMtofallM 
nie» if I anqpartMne 701 too oftea nith nj letten. - 1 kam^ 
your time bmlia^Ue} and mjmdble, Ait k would tepl||r 
to intenupt tiic eoone of year fltodieB, wfakh 1 do not foet- 
tion but yoi punm wkh greit mnoBtnaod artwitioii. Hov' 
ever, setting aside aDrailleiy, I liope 7011 leumo»7««OBgbt| 
tndthatMr.MttttnreisBotlified; otherHrite^ I can awn 
you, tet i ahall be yety madi ditaRtiafied. 

wS^c^-of learning ; I ixniat tell yoa, that I bave'sen a| 
Brassel* a little faoj of «boat your age ; lie is aon to Coate 
de PAnnogr ; he baowaliitiii perfieeUy^ be pkyain eomedjf, 
and deelaima in Fnndk tragedy nxwt ecK«]uisitely well : M 
this is becaose he s^pUei^ and retains vhideT^ he has aaoa 
learnt Besidea all tfaia he is very pofite ; and* hi the nidifc 
of a nomermis eompony, whom be did not knowy ha was ail^. 
in the least diasoDoerted ; bat apokey and answered oMk 
person, with good manners, and with case. 

This town is large, hot rather n|^ : it is oaHed in Latin 
^qtUsgrammn, Itisthefirstimpmalfrceoityaftheenipbn: 
and as such has the privBege of choosing ita oan magii" 
trates ; is governed by them ; and is in possession of othcfltr. 
1 ightR, that cannot be infringed by the emperor. In the yeah . 
SOO, Ciiaiiemagtie was here erowned emperor; and the 
crown used in tiiat eeremony is still shown in the eatibe^^ ' 
of this ploec. It is not fionoos for any thing bot its mineral 
T^ atei*^ Wiueh OMoaon a great r^aort of ^eo^ : they ipe 
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and disagveeaUe to the teste, hsving the mToat 

8. 

ial toTvuB have a voice at the diet of the empire, 

at Ratisbon ; vhieh is the assembly of the em- 

tlie electors, prinoes, and intpcrial tovns, send 

, to settle the affiurs of the empire, jointly vith 

as oiir parUameat does in England. By this 

that the emiMre of Germany is a free state, in 

can be made without the consent of the ero- 

ectorfi, the sovereign princes, and the imperial 

ought to know the different forms of govem- 

different conntries in Europe ; and, vhen yon 

rics of ihcni, bestow a particular attention upon 

mce. Adieu, for this time. 

LETTER I4XXIV. 

Spa, July 85, JV. S. 1741. 
lOY, 

ften told you in my former letters (and it 
rtainly true) that die strictest and most scm- 
* and virtue can alone make you esteemed and 
ikind ; that parts and learning can alone make 
ind celebrated by them ; but that the posses- 
aleuts was most absohitdy neoessary, towards 
:ed, beloved, and sought after in private life, 
r talents, good-breeding is the principal and 

Y one, not ooiy as it is very important in itself, 
preat lustre to the more solid advantages both 
d the mind. I have often touched upon good- 
Q before ; so that this letter diall be upon the 

Y qualification to it, which is, a genteel, easy 
irrii^c, wholly free from those odd tricks, ill 
wardnesses, which even many very worthy and 

have in their behaviour. However trifling a 
r may sound, it is of very great consequence 
ig in private life, espcci8&\y XVv^'VtiK&KCi) ^V^oiccv 



knowa nMaj ainy^fgomhUay kwa rdneavgb^pwighjiiii^ 
a (fislike of. liim' at fint» tint 4dl hii m^ 
better oCk;-aftenrBrdi.f wbersM afpentod n^MUiar |Vff|lt 
sesses people m your fivr oar, beads tbemtovarto jo«». mf 
makes tbem vi4i to like jsb.H s^vkvardoMs. ^am Jf^itf^ *; 
bat frQm.t«o esnses ; eklicr from sot baviag kept 8i|p4if||p 
peoyy or from not baving attended to it. Asior yaw. lk<M^ 
ing good eompaaj, I iriD take eare of that ; do jos Smk»^ 
to observe IbeBr.-mitpi and manners, and tofiirm jotat^imm 
upondiiiiL. Attentkm is sbaiiMtrily n^cessaiy far Hii% Wi^ 
deed kis^ftpr eveiy. Gibing else t aiid.a man vitiUoiitatfentiHlji 
not fit to fire in . tbe nmrid. Wben^^n avkwavd feUow M 
coiaes into a room, 'A m hi^^j {woboble thatfbis jnroiEd, gri| 
between bis kgi, and throws him down, or vi^kas |mi 
stumble at least: when he has reeovcyred thia.ae|M«iig^'Ji^ 
goes and plaoes bimsdf in the very place of Ihe whole fQp# 
where )m abodld Mit; there he soon leU his hat ftU diM% 
and, mtakittg it up again, throws down bis oan^ ; in.reeoiaw . 
ing Ins pane, his hat feOsa second time ; so that he is a qiat' 
ter of an hour befive he is in order again. 

If he driidES tea or oeffise, he eertainlj seij^ds hia mflnd^ 
and lets either the eop or the aancer fell, an^ j^iSa the tea or 
coffee on his breeches. At dinner, his awkwardness diptfar 
guishesitseif partioalerly, as he has more to do: there bs 
holds his knife, fiork, and i^oon, differentlj from o<her peo- 
ple ; eats with his knife to the great danger of his mOBfl^ 
picks his teeth with his fork* and puts his spoon, whkh hap 
been in his throat twenty times, into the dishes again. If he 
is to carve, he can never hit the joint ; but, in his vain effiVto 
to cut diroi^b the bone, seatters the sauce in every bo^y^ 
face. He generally danbs bimsdf with soup and grrasi^ 
though bis napkin is commonly stock through a button^MlSy 
and tickles his chin. When he drinks, he infallibly oong^io 
bis glass, and besprinkles the company. Beddes all this he 
has strange tricks and gestures ; such as snuffing up his noaet 
mtJdng faces, putting his finger in his nose, or lAowing it apA 
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ig afterK-ftrds into his handkerchidl^ so ai to vmSus the 
any sick. His hands arc troablcsome to hkn, when he 
ot something in them, and he does not Icnow whereto 
lem : iNit they are in perpetual motion between his 
1 and hiB brcedies : he does not wear his diothcs, and in 
does notliing like other people. All this» I own, is not 
f dcgret^ criminal : but it is highly diss^ccable and ri- 
Nis in company, and ought most carefully to be avoided, 
loevcr desires to please. 

nn this account of what }'nn should not do, you may 
judge what you should do : and a due attention to the 
era of people of fashion, and who have seen the world, 
lake it habitual and familiar to you. 
ere is, likewise an awkwardness of expression and words, 
carefully to be avoided ; iueh as false Englirii, bad pro- 
ation, old aayings, and eominon proverbs ; which are to 
proofs of liaving kept bad and low company. For ex- 
i ; if, instead of saying that tastes are different, and that 
roan has his own pecnliar one, yon should let nffti pro- 
and say. That what is one man's meat is anotb<»' man's 
I ; or etae. Every one as they like, at the good man 
rhen he kissed his eow ; every body would be persuaded 
oa had never kept company with any body above foot- 
md housemaids. 

ention will do all this ; and without attention nothing is 
done ; want of attention, which is rcaUy want of tliought, 
er folly or madness. Yon should not only have attcn- 
) every thing, but a quickness of attention, so as to cjh- 
at once, all the people in the room, their motions, their 
and their words, and yet without staring at tlicm, ami 
ig to 1>c an oincrver. This quick and unobserved ob- 
ion is of infinite advantage in life, and is to be acquired 
are ; and, on tlic contrary, what is eaHed absence, 
is a thoughtlessness, and want of attention about what 
Ig, makes a man so like oillicr a fool or a madman, tliat, 
r part, I see do real difference. A fooi ncvftr has 
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thought, a madman has lost it ; and an absent man is, f^r tk 
time, without it 

Adieu ! Direct your next to me, citez Jkfonneur Chabei% 
BaiiqtUer d Paris ; and take care that I find the improfe- 
ments I expect, at my return. 

LETTER LXXV. 

Spa^ August tlie 6th, l7iL 

DEAR BOY, 

I AM very wdl pleased with the several performances yaa 
»ent me, and still more so with Mr. Maittairc's letter 
that accompanied them, in whidi he gives me a much better 
account of you than he did in his former. Laudari a loB^" 
dato viro, was always a commendable ambition ; enoaungs 
that ambition, and continue to deserve the praises oC ihe 
praise-worthy. While you do so, you shall have whaterer 
you will fi'om me ; and when yon cease to do so, you shall 
have nothing. 

I am glad you have begun to compose a little ; it will give 
you a habit of thinking upon subjects, which is at least as ne- 
cessary as reading them : thercfwe pray send me your 
thoughts ux>on tlie subject : 

JVbn sibi, sed toil gemtum se credere mundo. 

It is a part of Cato^s character in Lucan ; wlio says, tliat Csto 
did not think himseif bom for himself only, but lor all man- 
kind. Let me know, then, wbetlier you tbiidw that a man is 
born only for his own pleasure and adrantrigc, or whcth^ 
he is not obliged to contribute to the gotxl of the society in 
ivhich he lives, and of ^ mankind in jfenci-al. Tliis is cer- 
tain, that every man receives advantajjt'S Trom society, which 
he could not have if he were the oniy man in the world : 
<hereforc, is he not in some measure in debt to society ; and 
is he not obliged to do for others what they do for him ? You 
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this in English or Latin, vliicli yon please ; for it is 
king part, and not the language, that I mind in tills 

ncd you, in my last, against those disagreeable tricks 
inwardnesses, vhieh many people contract when they 
ng, by the uegtigenoe of their parents, and cannot get 
hem when they are old ; such as odd motions, strange 
, and ungenteel carriage. But there is likewise au 
dness oi the mind, that oug^t to be, and with care 
, avoided: as for instance, to mistake or forget 
to speak of Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, or Mrs. Thing- 
how-d'ye-call-hcr, is exoesfflvely awkward and onU- 
D call people by improper titles and appellations is so 
my lord, for sir ; and sir, for my lord. To begin a 
narration, when you are not perfect in it, and cannot 
igli with it, but are fm-ced, posably to say in the 
if it, * I have foi^got the test,* is very nnpleusant and 
;. One must be extremely exact, clear, and perspi- 
n eveiy tlnng one says; otherwise, instead of en tcr- 
ir inf(jrming others, one only tires and puzzles them. 
ae and manner of speaking, too, are not to be ne- 

sonie pcoi)le almost shut their mouths when they 
md mutter so, tliat they arc not to be understood ; 
icak so fast, and siMitter, that they are not to be un- 

neither : somo always speak as loud as if they wei'c 
deaf people : and others so low that one cannot 
m. All these halnts are awkward and disagreeable i 
to be avcHded by attention : they are tlic distinguish- 
es of the ordinary people, who liave ha<l no care 
tlieir cflucation. You cannot imagine how neccsss;- 
> mind all these little things ; for I have seen many 
r-ith gi-eat talents ill rccdved, for want of having these 
oo ; and others weli received, only from their littU* 
iiid who Iwd no great ones. 
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MTTER LXXVI. 

DEAR BOY, 

I ALWAYS write to yoa irith i^easure, when I «■ 
write to yoa with kindness ; and with pain when I Hi 
obliged to chide. Yoa should, therefisre, for my sake •» wd 
as yoQr own, afiply and behave yoors^ in meh a maBser, 
that I might always receive good aceoonts of yoa. ThelMl 
I had from Mr. Maittah-e was so good a one, that yoa adl 
are at present extremely well together ; and I depend VEgm 
your talung care that we diall oontinue so. 

I am sure yoa now heara great deal of talk aboat thej(|aeai 
of Hungary, and the wars which she is and will be cugig eJ 
in ; it is therefore right that yoa should know a litde of ftit 
matter. The last emperor, Charles the Vlth, who was fadkcr 
to this Queen of Hungary, was the last male of the hoaie of 
Austria ; and fearing that, as he had no sons, his domimons 
might at his death be divided between his daoghters, and con- 
sequently weakcnctl, he settled them all upcm his eldest 
daughter, the Queen of Hungary, by a public act, wluoh is 
called the Pragmatic Sanction. So that, at the death of the 
emperor, she succeeded to Austiia, Bohemia, Silesia, Hon* 
gary, Transilvania, Stiria, Carinthia, and the Tirol, in Gei^ 
many ; to all Flanders ; and to Parma, Plaoentia, Milan, and 
Mantua, in Italy, besides Tuscany, which is her husband's. 
The house of Austria is descended from Rodolph Coant of 
llapsbourg, who about seven hundred years ago, acquired 
the duchy of Austria. His descendants, partly by conqneA 
and partly by advantageous marriages, increased thdr domin- 
ions so considerably, that Charles the Vth, who was emperor 
about two hundred years ago, Mas at once in possession of 
the empire, Spain, the West Indies, almost all Italy, and 
the seventeen provinces, which before that time composed 
the duchy of Burgundy. Wlien he grew old, he grew 

watty of gorennacint, r^tirc^ Vsvttj ^ xosyaasx^r^ ia SpaiiA> 

4 
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I divided his dorainious between his son Plulip the Second, 
g of Spaiu, and lus LroUier Ferdinand, who was dectcil 
peror in his room. To his son Philip he gave Spain and 

West Indies, Italy, ;and the seventeen provinces ; to his 
4hcr, all he had in German j. From that time to diis the 
peron have constantly been elected out of the house of 
strity as the best able to defend and support the dignity of 

empire ; the Duke of . Tuscany, who by his wife the 
een of Hnngaiy is now in possession of many of those do- 
lions, wants to be chosen emperor ; but France, that was 
ays jealous of the power of the house of Austria, sup- 
ts the Elector of Bavaria, and wants to have him get 
le of those dominions from the Queen ci Hungary, and 
:liosen emperor : for which purpose they have now sent 
irmy into Bavaria, to his asnstance. This short account 
IT enable you to talk tlic politics now in fashion ; and if you 
e a mind to be more particularly informed about the 
se of Austria, look in your Historical IMctionary for Rho- 
)he de Hapsbourg, Autriche, and Charlcquint. As 
irlcstlic Vth inherited Spain by his mother, and the sev- 
.-en provinces by his grandmother, who, being only 
^hter (^ the last Duke of Bui'gundy, brought them in 
Tiage to his grandfather the Emperor Maximilian ; the 
»wiiig distich was made upon the good fortune of the ^ 
tc of Austria in their marriages : 

ella gcrant alii : tu, felix Austria, nube ; 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 

1 90 good night to you, my young politician. 

LETTER LXXVII. 

DEAU BOY, 

[NCli my last, I ha\c changed considerably for the bel- 
ter ; iVoni tlie deserts of Spa to the pleasures of Paris ; 
;h, when you come here, you ^wil\\i«i>Xi\.\jtX ^"i Va <i\v* 
OL. I. p 
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joj than I am. It is a most magnificent town, not near it 
big as London, but much finer ; the houses being moA 
larger, and all built of stone. It was not only mueh enlarged, 
but embellished by tlie magnificence of the last kii^ Levis 
XIV. and a prodigious number of expensive building and 
useful and charitable foundations, su«h as hbrarics, hotpitak^ 
schools, &c. will long remain the monuments of the mags^ 
ficcnce, humanity, and goo<I government <^ that prince. Tlie 
people here are well-bred, just as I would have j-ou be; 
they are not awkwardly bashful and ashamed, like the Eng- 
lish ; but caaUy civil, -Hithout ceremony. Though thej an 
very gay and lively, tliey have attention to every things and 
al\\ays mind what they are about I hope you do ao too^ 
now, and that my highest expectations of youi* impro\-ement 
\vill be more than answered at my return ; for I expeet to 
find youeonstrue botli Greek and Latin, and likewise tnutf- 
iatc into tliose languages pretty readily; and also make 
verses in them both, with mn\e little invention of your ovil 
All tlus may be, if you please : and I am pursua<1ed yoa 
would not have mc disappointed. As to the genius of poetry, 
I own, if nature had not given it you, you cannot have it ; for 
it is a tnie maxim ihsit poeta 7iascituv, nonfit : but tlien, thsit 
is only as to the invention and imagination of a poet ; for 
evtTy Ixxly can, by application, make themselves masters o£ 
the mechanical part of poetry ; which consists in the uum* 
bcrs, rhymes, measure, and harmony of verse. Ovid was 
born ^v-ilh such a genius for poetiy, tliat he saj s he could not 
lielp thinking ui verse, whether lie would or not ; and that 
very often he spoke verses without intending it. It is much 
otherwise with oratory ; and the maxim tlierc is, orator 
^ Ht : for it is cerfciin, that by study and application every 
man can make Iiimself a pretty good oi-ator ; eloiiuencc ile- 
pending upon observation and care. Everj- mim, if he 
pleases, may choose good words instead <»f bad ones, may 
speakproperly instead of improperly, maybe clear and per- 
spicuous in liis recitals instead of dark and muddy ; he may 
have grac* instead of RwkTvirrdnTS'i in his m(.ti'.m? :md x^» 
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tures ; und, in slicn*t, may be a very agreeable, instead of • 
very disag^reeable speaker, if he will take care and pains. 
And surely it is veiy well worth while to take a great deal 
cf pains to excel other men in tiiat particular article in which 
they excel beasts. 

Demosthenes, the celebrated Greek orator, thought it so 
Ahscdntely necessary to speak well, that though he naturally 
stuttered, and had weak lungs, he resolved by application 
and care, to get the better of those disadvantages. Accord- 
ingly he cured his stammering, by putting small pebbles into 
his month ; and strengthened his lungs gradually, by using 
iiimself every day to speak aloud and distinctly for a coor 
nderable time. He likewise went often to the sea-shore, in 
fltormy wealh^, when the sea made most noifie, and there 
BpAe as loud as he could, in order to use himself to the noise 
and murmurs of the popular assemblies of the Athenians, 
lefore whom he was to speak. By such care, joined to the 
constant study 5f the best anthors, he became at last the 
greatest orator of his own or any other age or country, thoiU|^ 
he was born without any one natural talent for it. Adieu ! 
Copy Demosthenes. 

LETTER LXXVm. 

I^ons, Sept 1, J\r. S. 1741. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE receired your polyglott letter, with which I am 
very well pleased ; and for which it is reasonable you 
i^oold be very well rewarded. I am glad to see invention 
and languages go togetlier ; for the latter signify very*^ little 
-without the former ; but well joined, they are very useful. 
Language is .only to express thoughts ; and if a man is heed- 
less, and does not give himself time to think, his words will 
be very frivolous and siUy. 

I left Paris five days ago ; and that you may trace me if 
you please, upon your map, I came here through Dv>^<sci^ xJesr. 
*jai)ital o£ Burgundy j I sliall go feonvYicviCt \ft 'V'woSi<^^ ''Safc 
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iccond city in Dauphini (foi* Grenoble is tiic cainial}, «od 
fi'om tlience, down tlie Rhdne to Avignon^tlic chief town flf 
the Comtat Venaiasirif which belongs to the pope : thn Id 
Aix, the principal toiAH of Prorencc ; tlten to MaraeSei; 
then to Nimcs and Montpelicr ; and then back again. TUi 
is a very great and rich town, utuatcd upon two fine limv 
that join here, the Rh6ne and the 8a6ne. Here is the gitat 
manufacture of gold, silver, and silk stuffs, which supplict il- 
mofit all Europe. It was famous in the time of the lUmuoi^ 
«nd is called in Latin Jjugdunum. 

My rambling makes me both a less fi*cquent. And a d»mtar 
Gorrespondont, than otlierwisc I diould be ; but 1 am p9- 
suadcd, that yoo are now so sensible how necessary it is to 
Icaro and apply yourself, that you want no spur nor adntosB- 
tion to it. Gro on then with diligence to improve in )esnun|t 
and above all, in virtue and hoxiaur ; and you will makehfllii 
me and yonrself happy. Adieu. 

JJETTEB IXXIX. 

Marseilles, Sept. S2, JV1 S. 174L 
DEAR BOY, 

you fmd tliis letter dated from Marseilles, a sea-port town 
in the Mediterranean sea. It has been famous and con- 
sidcfH^ble, for these two tliousand years at least, upon account 
of its trade and situation. It is called J\fassilia in Latin, and 
distinguished itself in favour of the Roman liberty against Julios 
Cxs»r. It was here too, that Milo was banished for killing 
Clodius. You will find the particulars of th^sc facts, if yoo 
look in your Dictionar}* for tlie ailicles JMarseilies and JUilon* 
It is now a very large and fine town, extremely rich fixua 
its commerce ; it is built iu a semicircle round tlie port, 
'vvliicli is always full .of merchant ships of all nations. Here 
the King of France keeps his galie}'s, which are very long 
sliips, rowed by oars, some of forty, some of fifty, and three- 
score oars. The people who row them are cnllo^l galley" 
nhircSf and «ro cither prisoner* Vikesx trwcv \.Vve Turks 
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ifiie coast of Africa, or criminals, who, for varkms crimes 
committed in France, are condemned to row in the galleys 
cither for life, or for a certain number of years. They are 
efaained by the legs vith great iron chains, twt> and two to- 
gether. 

The prospect far two leagues'roand the place, is the most 
]^kasing that can be imagined ; conssstmg of high hills, co- 
▼ened with TlQejrards, olive-trees, fig-trees, and ahnond- 
irees ; with above six thousand little country houses inter- 
spersed, which they call here de9 Bcutidea. 

Witiun about ten leagues of this fdace, as you will find in 
4he map, is Toulon, another sea-port town upon the Medi- 
terranean, not near so big as this, but much stronger : there 
most of the French men of war are built and kept ; and 
fikcwise Tmost of the naval stores^ such as ropes, anchors, 
Jails, masts, and whatever belongs to shipping. 

If you look into your Geographical IKctionary for Pro- 
Tenccy you \inll find Uie history of this country, which is 
worth your reading ; and when you are looking in your IXb* 
jdonary, look for Dauphin^ too, which is the next pronnce 
to tikis ; and tiicre you will find when DauphinS was united 
to the crown of France, upon condition that the King of 
France's eldest son slioukl always be called le Daupfdn. You 
should, in truth, omit no one o]>p<Mrtunity of informing your- 
self of modem history and geography, which flte the com- 
mon subjects of aU conversation, and consequently it is a 
ihame to he ignorant of them. 

Since you have begun composition, I send you here ano^ 
thei' svJyjeet to compose, a few lines upon : 

' < Nil oonscire aibi, null& pallescere culpsi.' ^ 

Whoever observes that rule will always be very happy 
May you do it ! Adieu. 
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JRirw, J¥Vv. 4^ JVt A ITU;'? 
BBARBOT; -» 

OUR eoJrreipoiidenee bsibeeo for tame time alMpMM 
hy tiie harry and djad^nttoiof this piwe, wiiWtldl 
me no time to ivrite : umI it irSk loon eeMe ebtiraij fcgr ny 
i«tura to Bni^ilBd, ^irMcb w9l ^ I bdteve, Ib aJbent a AKf 
nig^t. I ovnStaa inpttiestto seetiie'grMt fngnmiAiA 
I am persuade 70a iMrve made, both in yovr leaanin^ al 
beha-noor, dmieg mj-MbL mettfha* albaeiifee. I jian belia < j f 
with learning, beoaoae It is almott at neocttaryr and ttqf 
should alwayt go together, lor thdr mutual adrantage. Mart 
learning without good-breeding is pedantiy, and fgobd-hrce^ 
ing without learaiBg it but frfvoloiit ; irhereas learning addi 
solidity to good-bree£ng, and good-breeifiiig gjhFea (bhiittf 
and graces to lenvlng; 

This place it, witiiOQt dispule, the seat of troe good breel^ 
ivifg i the peoi^e here ai^ eivll withont ceremony, and frmi* 
liar without rudeness. They are neither disagreeably fat- 
ward, nor awkwardly bashfhl and shame-faeed ; they speak 
to thdr suporicnrs with as little concern, and as imiel) ease^ 
though with more respect, as to their inferiors; and they 
speak to their inferiors with as much eirility, though less 
respect, as to thdr superiors. They despise us, and wilb 
reason, for our iU ^breeding : on the other hand, we de^ 
pise them for thek* want of learning, and we are in tfie 
right of it ; so that you see the sure way to be admired 
by both nations, it to join learning and good- btpeding . 
As ti# learning, colisider tliat you have now but one year 
more with Mr. Maittaire, before you go to Westminster 
School, and that your credit will depend upon the place yxm 
arc put in there at first ; and if you can, at under eleTtft 
years old, be put in the fourth form, above boys of thirteen or 
fourteen, it will give people very favourable im]^88iont of 
you, and be of great advantage to you for the future. At to 
good-bree^Bg, ym oamiOt fi^teoi^ V>V\.ti«i wsii, w VsmissadkV 
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QQst Be acquired vhile young, or it is never lyoite easy : 
I if acquired young, will ahrays Ytat and be habitual, 
race sajrs, * quo somcl eat inibuta recens ser^-abit odorem 
ta dfu :* to show the advantage of giTing people good 
litsand impreaaions in their youth. I say nothing to you 
NT as to honour, Tirtue, truth, and tSL moral duties, vhioh 
; to be strictly observed at all ages, and at aU times ; be- 
ise I am sure you are eon^ced of the indispensable ncoes- 
' fii practising them all ; and of the infuroy as well as the 
It of neglecting, or acting contrary to, any of tliem. May 
I excel in them all, that you may he beloved by every body 
nfich as you are hitherto by your, &c. 

LETTER LXXXL 

)EAH BOY, 

[NCE you are now in modern history, it is necessaiy you 

should have a general notion of tlie origin of all tlie prc- 
t kingdoms and governments of Europe, which are the 
ccts of modern history. 

.^hc lioraans, as you very well know, were roasters of all 
*ope, as well as of gi*cat part of Asia and Africa, till 

third and fourth centorieii, that is, about fourteen or 
^n hundred years ago ; at which tame the Goths bi-oke 
npou tliera, beat them, made themselves roasters of all 
<op€, and founded the several kingdoms of it. 
liesc Goths were originany the inliabitants of tlie noi^ 
rn part of Europe, called Scandinavia, north of Sweden ; 
t of which is to this day called Gothland, and belongs to 
sden. They were extremely numerous, and extrttuely 
r ; and, finding that tbcir own barren, cold country was 
ble to support sush great numbers of tUem, they left it, 

went out in suarms to seek their fortunes in hotter conn- 
u When they came into tl»e northern parts of Germany. 
r beat those who opi)oscd them, and received those wha 
e willing to join them, as many of those nortlieun. ^<n>^V^. 
; ^ch ns the Vandals, the Hut\s^ Ovc Ytw^S| -^^jtfi "ax*: 
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all comprehended under the general name of GiOths. Thm 
v>]\o went ircstvirard were called the YiHigotlis ; ami ihm 
-who went eastward, the Ostrc^ths. Thus inereaiuig b 
numbers and strengtii, diey entirely subTertod the Ronai 
empire, and made themselves masters of all Europe : tad 
from hence modem history begins. That part of the Gotk 
who were called the Franks, settled themselves in Gol, 
atid called it France ; tlie Angli, another set c^ theOf 
came over here mto Britain, since which time it is calkd 
England. 

The Goths wei'e a brave but barbarous naticm. AVar vii 
their whole buaness, and they had not the least notion of 
arts, sciences, and learning ; on the contrary, they had la 
aversion to them, and destroyed, wherever th^ went, d 
books, manuscripts, piucures, iitatues, and all records ani 
monuments of former times ; which is the caus^ tliat ve 
have so few of those tlungs now remaining : and at this timi^ 
a man that is ignorant of, and despises, arts and sciences^ il 
proverbially called a Goth, or a Vandal. 

The Gothic form of government was a wise one ; for; 
though tliey had kings, their kinp,^ were liitle more than ge- 
nerals in time of war, and had very little power in the cinl 
government ; and could do notliing without the consent of the 
principal people, who had i-egu1ar assemblies for that pur- 
pose : from whence our parliaments are deiived. 

Europe continued, for many centuries, in the grossest and 
darkest ignorance, under the government of the Goths ; till 
at last, in the fifteenth ceutuiy, that is, about three hundred 
}ears ago, learning, arts, and sciences, re\ived a little ; and 
soon afterwards flourished, under Pope Ijco X. in Ttaly, and 
imdcr Francis I. in France : what ancient Gri:i'k and Latia 
manuscripts had escaped the fury of the Goths and VaiMlals, 
M ere tlien recovered and published ; and painting and scolp- 
tiirc were carried to t)»eir highest pertt^ctiun. "What contri- 
Imted the most to the improvement of learning, was the in- 
^<"Uiion of printing, which was discovered al Hacrlem in 
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tfcHand, in tlic fifteenth centnrj, in the jear 1440, whieh is 
three hundred years ago. Adieu. 

in jour Dictionary forthefcdlowing artieles : 

Goths, 

Viaigoths, 

OatrogothSy 

Yandalca, 

Alaric. 

LETTER LXXXU. 

La France. 

LA Prance est, k tout prendre, le phis heau pais de TEu. 
rope : car il est tr^s grand, tr^s riche, et tr^s fertile : 
le cBmat est adrairahle, et il n'y fait jamais trop ehaud, eom- 
me en Italic et en Espagne ; ni trop froid, eomme en Suede 
ct en Dannemare. Ce Ro'iaome est borne au Nord par la 
sner qui s^appeUe la Manebe ; au Sud par la mer Medxter- 
rBn<Se. La France n'est s^par^e de Fltalie que par les Al- 
pes, qui sont de grandcs montagnes, eouvertes de ndge la 
phis grandc partie de I'annee ; et les monts Pyr^n^es, qui 
aont encore dc grandes montagnes, la s^parent de iHCspa^e. 
IXe est partag^e en douze Gouvememens oa Provinees, qui 

La tHoardie, 

La Normandie, 

L'Isle de France, 

La Champagne, 

La Bretagne, 

L'Orl^annds, 

La Bourgogne, 

Le Lyonnois, 

l#a Guienne, ou la Gaseogne, 

Le Languedoc, 

Le Dauphin^, 

Le PiTDFc'/tcp: 
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ei de tnifo s wUe de Bafmu^ d*«^ Fob tin in 
exceHent. 

Les GaseoDS vont let gens les phisiFifiide trafe lii Awfti 
mais un peu menteurs et fanfionon^ le Tantant be ju w w f'^ 
leur esprit et de leur ecKii*age : de iorte qa'on dit d^uk«aft 
qoi se Tante^ «t qi^ eM p«^ianipta«ur, CMt tm Odadlb: ^ 

Le Lansaedoe est la provinee la ^loa ni6iidiaBflle dt hi 
Franoe, et par ooiia6qaeiitoene 06 H fiat le phis dutad. Bi 
renferme grand nombre de beOes TiQes ; entre antnst li»* 
bonne, fiuneuae par I'excetteutmlelqcfoQyreeneille; "SmtM, 
c61ebre k cause d'un aneieta arophilli^atrellfmudB, qui f i*- 
aiste enooK ; Montpclier, dont Tair est si par, et fe dfaaiCd 
bean, qn'on j enToic soavent les maladea d*iol poor Ml 
gueris. 

Le Danphini. 
Grenoble en est la Tille capitate. Le filaalna da-ftdds 
France, qui i^appelle toujours le Dauphin, prend le litre dt 
celte pi-oviuce. 

JLa Provence, 
La Provence est un tr^s beau pais et tr^s fertile. Oq j fiut 
la roeilleure huile, et elle en foumit k tons lea autres paii. 
La campagne est rempUe d'cntuigers, de citronmers, et ^ifi- 
Tiers. La eaiiitale s'appdle Aix. 11 7 a aussi MeradHCfttrte 
grande et tr6s belle Tille, et parte c^l^bre de la mer BIMh 
terran^e ; o*cst Ik ou Ton tientles gal^retdu Roi de J^cuse : 
k;8 galeres sent de grands vaisseaux k rames : et les ramenn 
sont des gens condamn^s pour quelque crime^ i, j ramer. 

TRANSLATION. 

France. 

FRANCE, take it all in all, is the finest country infiurope i 
for it Is yery large, very rich, and very fertile : the dk 
mate is admirable ; and never either too l^ot^ as in Italy wad 
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in Spain ; nor too edd, as in Sweden and in Denmark. To- 
wards the north it is bounded by Ihe Channel^ and towards 
€be south by the Mediterranean Sea : it is separated from 
Xtaly by the Alps, which are high moantains, coTered with 
WDOw the greatest part of the year ; and di'vided from Spain 
hy the Pyrcnean moantains, which are also very high. France 
IS divided into twelve govenunents or provinces^ which are^ 

Picardy^ 

Normandy, 

The Isle of Franqe^ 

Champagne, 

Brittany, 

Orl^annois, 

Burgundy, 

Lyonnois, 

Guienne, or Gascony, 

Languedoc, 

Dauphin^, 

Provence. 

Xbe French are generally very sensible and agreeable, 
with a great deal of vivacity and politeness. It is true, that 
they are sometimes rather voUtile ; but it is a brilliant sort 
of ftilatility. They are also very brave. The government 
of France is an absolute monarchy, or rather despotism ; that 
is to say, the king does whatever he jdeases, and the people 
are absolutely slaves. 

Desire your mamma to show you the twelve provinces up- 
on the miqp. Another time we wiU talk of the tovms of France 
which she will show yoa afterwards. 

Picardy is the most northern province of all France, 'it is 
an c^n country, and produces hardly any thing but oom. 
The capital town is Amiens. Abbeville is another town in that 
province, considerable for the maunS«&tate c(i '^wS^'wx 52tf!>^'5> 

VOL. I Q 



estabiiKhed tbere. Cahis is aln mfiOaiBt gopd tovB, pi A 
seaport: 'til ---- - . 

toFnyrwe* 



seaport :'tikereve«nalljr hiidy iijte j^an^^fcom |mA 



NotTxundf joinBpicai^f itt bttge^ towntare Honfaari 
CaSn. *I%b jpltivmee producer vatt qiumthies of apf^iriltt 
vhich ihiqr niaike eider. As for -winey there, as iHSk u% 
Fieardy, th^ ma&e but littfe-i fajManse, being so far noHb* 
ward, girapes vfWi not ripen. The Normans are leafcoMi 
litigious, and fond of law-suits. If Aey art; asked ^tfUntSm, 
th^ never petom a direct answer: sotiiat when a man |^ 
an eyaave answer, it is beeome a. pnnreri> to say, Ke aniwflii 
like a Norman. 

The Isle of France. 
Pans, the eapital of the whole kingdom^ ikinlSbelkcf 
Pranee; its iitnation n upon the Seiife $ ft mall^ nUlcrXa t 
imidd)r riTcr. Itisalarge town, but nolrbir«'grtetdeils» 
big as London. 

Champagne* 
. Rheiras is the principal town of (^lampagne ; in ^Sbfki^PBt. 
the longs of Franee are crowned. This provinGe \ piro daB W 
the best wine in France, champaigne. 

JSrittar^, > ^ 

Brlttan J is divided into Ifigh and Low. In Hi|^ Brittiigr» 
is the town of Nantz, where the best brandj is made* 
Here is also St Malo^ a very good sea-port. In Lower 
Brittany they speak a kind of language whicb has less aanil- 
tude to French than it ha^ to Welsh. t 

Oryarmma. 
Orleannols contains seycral great and fine towns ; Orl^aas, 
rendered famous by Joan of Arc, commonly called the maid 
of Orleans, who drove the Eng^idi out of Fnmce ; Blois, tte • 
^luAtion of wl^ch is charming, and where the best French 
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isq[»oken ; Tours, that cabtains a maauiactoiy of thick lute- 
itiiDg, called £rros dts TtnifrB. 

Burfftmdy. 

Dijon is the capital of this'proYinee : the \v)ne called Bar- 
gmidy is one of the best vines in France. 

Lyons is the capital ; it is a very large fine town, and ex- 
tremely rich, (HI account of the manufactures establbhed 
lierc, of silks, and gold and ulver stuffs, ivith -wiiich it sup- 
plies almost all Europe. Your fine silver waistcoat comeS 
irorn thence. 

Gtdemte, orGascomf, 

Tliere are many considerable towns in Guienne ; as the 
town of Boordeaux, which is very large and rich. Most of 
the wine drank in London, and called in English claret, 
come« from thence. It is an excellent place for good eating : 
you have there ortolans, and red partridge, in great abun- 
dance. In this proTinee is the town of Perigueax, whei*e 
they makedeUpioas pasties of red partridge and trufles : Bay- 
onne, from whence c(nne excellent hams. The Gascons 
are th^ most lively people of France, but rather inclined to 
lying and boasting ; particularly upon the articles of sense 
and courage ; so that it is said of a man who boasts, and is 
presumptuous, he is a Gascon. 

Lan^uedoc. 

Languedoc is the most southern province of France, ami 
consequently the warmest. ' It contains a great number of 
fine towns ; among others, Narbonne, famous for its excellent 
honey ; and Nimes, celebrated on account of the ancient Ro- 
man amphitheatre, which is still to be seen. In this provmoe 
1^ also situatc<l tlic town of Montpclier, the air of which is sp 
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pure, and the climate so fine, that mek people, even firm 
hence, are often sent thhher ibr thet^coTeiy of tlidr heaUt 

DaujAM. 
Grenoble is the capital town. The King of FraiMe't el- 
dest son, who is always called Dau^in, talccs his title fioa 
this province. 

Provence, 
Provenec is a yery fine province, and extremely fertile, h 
produces the best oil, with which it sui^ties odier conntiici. 
The fields are foil of orange, lemon, and ohve trees. The 
capital is called Aix. In this province is likewise the town tf 
Marseilles, a large, and fine city, and celebrated seaport, 
situated upon the Mediterranean : here the King of Franec^f 
galle3rs are kept Ckdleys are large ships with chov ; and 
those who row are people oondemned to it^ as a j^iuniiilupji 
for some eEime. 

LETTER LXXXnr. 

Z*,Memaffne, 

I'ALLEMAGNE est un pai s d'une Taste ^tendne : it 
/ partie meridionale, oa vers le sud, est assex belle ; vait 
la partie septentrlonale, OQ vers le nord, est tr&s mamnuse e( 
deaerte. EUe est partag^e en dix parties, qu'on appeDe kf 
Dix Cercles de I'Empire. L'Emperenr est le chef, mais nan 
pas le maitre de I'empire ; car il y pent faire tr^s pea de 
choses, sans le consentement des electeurs, des princes, et 
des villes libres ; qui forment ce qu'on appellc la diette de 
Terapire , qui s'assemble dans la viUe de Ratisbonne. 
Jl y a ncuf electeurs, qui sont. 



L'EIccteur dc< 
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" Mdifence, 
■ Treves, 

Cologne, 

Bohfirae, 

Baviere, 

Saxe, 

Brandebourg, 

PalaUn, 
L Hannoyre. 
Lcs electeurs sont ceux qiii elisent I'cmpereur ; car I'cm- 
pire n'est pas her^ditaire, e'est k dire, le fils ne succede pas 
au pere ; roais quand un empereur meurt, ces neuf electeurs 
a^assemblent, et en choissent un autte. Les electeurs sont 
souvcrainschez eux. Ceux de Maience, de Treves, et de 
Cologne, sont ecclesiastiques, et archev^ques. L'Electeur 
de BoihSme est Koi de Boh&me : sa viUecapitale est Prague^ 
La capitale de I'clcctcar de Baviere est Munich. L'electeur 
de Saxe est le plus conud^rable de tons les Electeurs, et son 
electorat le plus beau ; Dresde sa capitale est unc tr^s belle 
ville. L*Electeur de Braudebourg est aussi Roi de Prusse, 
et il a une grande ^tendue de pals : la capitale de Brande- 
boui-g est Berlin. Les deux viUes les plus considerables de 
TElecteur Palatin sont Manheim et Dusseldorp. L'EIccteur 
d'llannovre est ausu Roi d'Angleterrc : la ville capitale 
dllanuovre, est Haunovre ; miserable capitale d'un misera- 
ble pais*. 

Outre les Electeurs il y a des princes souvcralns assez con- 
siderables, comme le Lzmdgravc de Hesse Cassel, Ic Due de 
Wirtembei^, &c. 

[La suite de cette description* g^ograpbique de I'Alcmagne 
es malheurcusement perduc.3 

* Ceci est une m^prise de I'auteur ; le pa'is de HamiOT]^ eft 
passablement bon^ as^ez agr^able, et fertile. 

Q3 
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TRANSLATIOK. 

Germofty. 

GERMANY is a coantiy of Tast extent ; the soathen 
parts are not unpleasant ; tlie northern exceedingly bid 
and desert It is divided into ten districts, which arc called 
the Ten Circles of the empire. The emperor is heaid« bat 
not master of the empire ; for he can do but little withoat the 
consent of the electors, princes, and imperial free towns ; 
-n'hich, an together, form what is called the diet of the em- 
pire, that assembles in the town of Ratisbon. 
There are nine electors ; which are, 

Ments, 

Triers, 

Colc^e, 

Bohemia, 

Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Brandenburg, 

Palatine, 

Hanover. 

These nine elect the emperor : for the empire is not here- 
dit.ar}' : that is to saj, the son docs not succeed his father; 
but when an emperor dies, those nine electors assemble, and 
clioosc another. The electors arc sovereign princes ; thoK 
of Mcntz, Triers, and Col(^e, are ecclesiastics, beingarch- 
bi3lxoi}s. The Elector of Bohemia is King of Bohemia ; and 
his capital town is Prague. The elector of Bavaria's capital 
is Municli. Tlie elector of Saxon j is the most considerable 
of all electors, and his electorate the finest : Dresden is the 
capital, and a beautiful town. The Elector of Brandenhnrg is 
:ilso Kinpf of Prussia, and master of a great extent of coonby; 
the capital town of Braxxdeubar^ ia Bc^rUn. The two roost 
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conudcrable towns belongiiig to tbe Elector Palatine are 
Manhcim and Dusseldorp. The Eleolor of Hanover is also 
King of England ; the capital town of that electorate is Han* 
over, a misemble capital of a miserable coantry*. 

Desides the electors, there are other sovereign princes, and 
powerful ones, as the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the Duke 
of 'Wirtemberg, &c. 

I^The rest of this geographical description of Germany is 
onfortunately lost] 

LETTER LXXXIV. 

MON CHER ENFANT, 

CONTINUONS aujourd'huy but le sujet de TEspagne, 
et voyons-cn qaelques particalarit^s qu^il est bon que 
Tons n*ignoriez pas. 

C'est un tr6s grand et tr6s beau pais, x>eupl6 et cultiv^ k 
demi, par Ics rsuson^ que je vous ai marquees dans ma der- 
nicre. 

Bile est divlsec en plusieurs provinces, qni etoient autrc" 
fois dcs royauraes lepar^s. Valence est la plus belle et la 
plus fertile, et produit des fruits et.dcs vins excellens. 

La province d'Andaloude est c61^bre pour ses dicvaux, 
qui sont les plus beaux et les meilleurs de I'Europe. . Elle 
produit aussi la mcilleure laine, dont nous servons ici pour 
faire nos fins draps. 

JjSL viUe de Gibraltar, qui nous apparticnt, s'appelloit du 
terns dcs Romains Gades, et ee petit detroit de mer, que 
vous voyez dans la caHe entre Gibraltar et I'Afrique, s'ap- 
pelloit Fretwn Gaditanum. La faUe a rendue cette ville 
fameuse, parcc qu'on pretend que Hercule finit, ]k ses cour.. 
ees, et qu'il y ^rigea deux piliers^ sur lesquels il ecrivit qu'on 

* IUb lordship is mistaken with regard to the country of 
Hanover, wbish is tolerably good, rather pleasant^ and not 
nnfruitful. 
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lie pgiitvoitimalkr tins loi^ ite itajmk tf 

toutdumopie. ""^ 

L'Edqpipie avok ant|«fqb pidrfeiirt mines d*or et'^afot 
dont let Romidnf t ir ete ii tto womtits immeDHi^' «»f*»«^ 
sQBt epnis^et depub long-terns : celles. du Penm et de Sliii- 

qne X 'OPP^®'^^ ^^^<^"^>i^^nt* '*'* 

Les EspngDob aont fiers et ftstncuJ: en Ixnt.' lit ««lft 

ttgne to^jonn^ Moi le roi, Jfo ^^ B^ oomme-in n^ nA 
pas d'anire roi an numde ; et les'enftms dn roi Vag^pAlt 
les Jhjmtei, oomme s^ n'j avdt pas f antrcs onllttils-ii 
monde. Le eonseil du roi sHippdlje la Jtmttu 1m \llfr cqr 
tale de l^E^agne eft JMadrid. '^^ 

L'E^agne ^toit antrefob assez Hbrey et |1 jtcnik des as- 
semblies des geps les pins oonnd^rablesy qol areieiit de gnmb 
4>rivileges^ k-peo-nr^ ooimme- DOS parian^^ 'On i^fittA 
ces assemblies Wtbrcst, insis a n*n ert plas qaertwi Mjrr 
sent; etleroiestabsolu. ■ w- ..fiT, 

Faites attiention k todftes ces choses, et 8oqvfeneg-iFo n » €a . 
On ne les apprend pas ordiiiairement "k Pieole ;' et oil ne Wi 
sait que par la lecture et Pnsage du monde, quand on M 
Uomme. iMais ai vons voolez vous j iqpi^qiier an' pen^^vmu 
en saurez phis au scirtir de P^ccte, que iSk'jwtzvs n'en tl0^ 
ent ^ Tingt ans. A^c^ travaOIen Inen: ^^Sar ne pooivifc* 
pas soofliir sod' ^gal k Rome ; poorquoi en s uulliirfca ytm 

;8Ll'6cole ? 

1. ■ 

TRANSLATION. 

* . • I 

MY Vff^ Jo Y^ ^ 

LET us how resume the sutject upon Spam, and treat Sf 
some partkulaCrs of wldeh it Is pn^ier youilioald be in^ 
formed. 

Spain is a very fine eonntrj, and of great extent, not 
above lialf peopled, nor above half cultivated i for tlie reasons 
"^hicb I mentioned to you in my last letter*. • ^ *' ' 
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It 18 divided into several provinees, vliich formerly were so 
many distinct kingdoms. Valeneia, of all of them, is the 
most beautiful and fertile, producing excellent wines, and 
delicious fruit 

The province of Andahisia is celebrated for its horses, the 
finest-shaped and the best of- any in Europe. It likewise 
produces the very best wool, which we make use of here in 
manufacturing our superfine clotbs. 

The town df Gibraltar, which belongs to us, was called in 
the time of the Romans Grades ; and tJiat snudi strcight, 
which you see on the map, between Gibraltar and Africa, 
was named Fretum Gaditanum. Fable has rendered that 
towu famous ; for it is pretended tliat Hercules terminated 
there his excursions, and that he erected two pillars, on 
which he wrote, that there was no going any further^ Mplus 
ultra ; thinking himself at the end of the world. 

Spain had anciently many gold and flSlver mines, out of 
which the Romans extracted prodigious sums ; but th^ huvc 
been long since exhausted : those of Puru and Mexico com- 
pensate for them abundantly. 

The Spaniards are haughty and pompous in eveiy thing. 
The king always i|pi8 himself; I the King, Ts e Re^, as if 
he were the only kingin tlie world ; and the king's children 
arc styled the Infaati, as if there were no other infimts in the 
world. The king^s council is called Junia. The capital city 
of Spain is Madrid. 

Spain was formerly a free country. Assemblies usod to be 
held thereof tlie most considerable people^ who enjoyed <^reat 
privileges ; something like our parlmments. Tliosc assem- 
blies were named Uu Cortes, but tliey arc of little authority 
at present ; the king is absolute. 

Give attention to all these things, and try to remember 
them. Tliey are seldom learnt sft: school, and arc aaquired 
mostly by reading and conversation, when we are become 
men ; hutif youndll only apply yourself, you will know more 
of them at 3rour leaving school, than other young gentle* 
inen do at tirentr jears of age. rarftWc\l,wcRfk\v»s^. ^^««?t 



L'ASOS ^twt In plttB grande, et laplttt^ c^l6bifffe yi 'jl M{ 
ranckilli mpode. Adaiii»lepf«iiuer.fatt(iki^ 
eties premieQea gn^^in^<>>?*i^(!3^ 7 <XNqDunieiioei«a% tmr • 
me cdles dies Aaqpirieni^ des Modes, et dea'Penes. X^ M 
et le& seienoet jr^E^ii^B^ >W ui!?e«l^«t. I/Aaieest^^^lte^^, 
cette heure en WE gnuidesptiliea : 

LaTacqiiie« . - 

La PttWj^ . ■ - *"'': 

LaTartj^i^ ,- 

liCS Idea Aiiatiqiies. 

La Torqaie en Aaie eontient un nombre mfm de paTfl» qia 
ifttoient tr6B e^l^barei autrefois, mais qq jjf A aoiit eomn i 
preaent que par lea marchaiid^|i qui en l^nuientr Preiqpe 
tous let pais dontToua entendez f»arier dans la BiUe, fi»t \ 
oette heure partie de la Turquie ; entra autrea la Paksdae, 
otk il 7 a la fameoae TiUe de Jerusalem, le aie^ des aneieai 
rais de Jud^e : Solomon ybatit, par I'ordre de IKeu, le te» 
|ile des Jidfii. La ville de Jerusalem tut d^truxte par TUbm, 
empereot Bttiam. . '^' 

lAj^tgm, qui fidt uS&m une partiede VAae, eat on tv^i 
gran<^piplre } 6xmt la yill^ oapitale t^appeUe Ispahan. L*EIb* 
mjourdhulest Thamaa Kouli Kan ; q^ de pardaB* 
Ser, qiA ^toit, a'eat dley^ k Pempire par son, adreaae et pt 
son coinage. 

L'empire du Grand Mogol, ou Plndostan^ aejointib 
T'erse : c^est un tr^s yaate *et trfes, riche pata avee leqnA 
noiM fjaisons ua ntud commeiK^ . Ia ynSHk <;.aQitale eat ApVt ; 
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^y« dans cet empire deux riH^es fameuses, m^me dans 
Tantiquite, savoir llndc et le Gange. 

La Chine est un vaste empire, qui ftut encore partie de 
I'Arie. EUe a deux villes ciqutales; l*ii|ie an nord, nomm^ 
/'^A»n, I'autrc au sud, qui s'appdleJVofiAm La Tartarie, 
qui est ausai un pa'is immense, appiu-tient h la Chine : il n'y 
a pas cent ans que les Tartares firent la conqo^te de la 
jChine. 

Les isles Asiatiqtes sont en grand nombre : mais les ptos 
considerables sont celles du Japon, qui sont tr&s riehcs. 

TRANSLATION. 

ASIA was tlie largest and most celebrated part of the an- 
cient world. Adam, the first man, was created there ; 
tmd in it the first great monarchies had their tise, namely, the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Persians. TThe arts and sciences were 
also invented there. Asia is at present divided into six great 
parts : 

Turkey, 

Persia, 

The empire of the Mogul, or IndOstan, 

China, 

Tartary, 

The Asiatic Islands. 

Turkey in Aaa contains an infinite number cf countries 
formerly of great celebrity ; but now of note on^ on account 
of the merchandise which comes from thence. Almost eTery 
place mentioned in the Bible makes a vjart of Turkey « 
among the rest. Palestine, of which the capital is the fin- 
iDous city of Jei^usalem, the seat of the ancient kings cf 
Judah; there, by God's command, Solomon built the ten:^ 
pie of the Jews. ' The city of Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Titus thft Roman emperor. 



¥ 
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Persia is tilso a part of Asia, and a vciy great empire : tk 
caiHtal city is Ispahan ; the present cmperor^s name, ThHaH 
Kuuli Kan : he, froln a priTate station, raised himadf totk 
empire by his skill and eoorage. The empire of the pot 
Mogul, otherwise called Indestan, is contignoaa to Pem 
It is a very great and extremely rich countiy, -with vW 
•we carry on a considerable trade. The capital cHj u Aft. 
Here are also two livers, famous in antiquity, the Indin iri 
the Ganges. 

China, a vast em^nre, is another part of Asia ; it has t«o 
capital towns ; one in the northern parts, called Pddn ; tbe 
other towai'ds the south, called Nankin. Tartary, which ii 
an immense country, belongs to China. The Tartan ccb- 
quered China not a hundred years aga 

The Asiatic islands are very numerous ; the most ecBsi- 
derablc are those of Japan, which arc extremely rich. 

lETTEB LXXXVI. 

MONCHEU ENFANT, 

COM ME dans la description que je vous envoi ede TltaBe*^ 
j'id fait mention du Pape, je crois que vous serez Ineu aisc 
de suvoir, ce que c'est que ce pape. Le pape done est uii 
▼icux four be, qui se dit le vicaire de Jesus Christ, e'est-^'direi 
la i)er Sonne qui represcntc Jesus Clu'ist sur la terre, et qm * 
lepour\'oir de sauver ou de damner Ics gens. £n verto dc 
cc prctendu pouvoir, il accorde dcs indulgences, c'est-&-dire, 
dcs piu'dons pour les pech^s ; ou bien iKlanee des exconunu- 
niciitions, c'est-k-dire, qufU envoi e les gens au diable. Les d- 
tholiques, auti'emeutappcUcsles Papistes, sont assez fouspoir 
croire tout cela ; ils froieut de plus que le pape est inftil' 
liblc ; c'est-k-dire, qu'il ne pent pas se trompcr, et que toat 
cc qu'il dit est vrai, et tout ce qu*il fait est bien. Autre sot- 
tisc : le pape protend Ctire lepreiuier prince dela Chrdtiente, 

■* C'-'tle description ne se trove point. 
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bt prcnd Ic pas sur tous les rois ; mais les rois protestans ne 
lui accordcnt pas cela. 

C'est le pape qui fait les cardinaux ; leur nombrc est de 

JKHxante et douze : ils sont au deasus des ^t6 quesj et dei 

wehev^ques. On doone k un cardinal le titre de vutre effd- 

neJicCy et au pape celui de v6tre ScdntetS. Quand le pape 

meurt, les cardinaux s'asseraUcnt, pour en 61ire un autre ; 

cette assembl6e s'api>elle le Conclave. Lorsqu'on est pre- 

sente hu pape, on lui baise le pied, et non pas la main, cora- 

jne aux autres princes. Les Idx que le pape fiiit s^appdlent 

1^8 JBitUes du pape. Le palsis oCi le pape demeure it 

Rome, s'appelle le Vatican, et conticnt la plus belle biblio- 

theque du raonde. 

Le pape n'est reellement que I'^^v^que de Rome ; mais la 
fblie et la superstition d'un G6t6, I'ambitimi ct Partifice da 
clerge de I'autrc, I'ont fait ce qu'il tfst; o'est-^-dlre, un 
prince considerable, et le chef de I'^glise cathoUque. 

Nous autres protestans ne sommes pas assez simples pom: 
crwre toutes ces sottises. Nous croions, et eveo raison, qu'il 
n'y a qu'un IKeu seul qui soit infaillible, et qui puisse nous 
t'endcre heureux ou malheureux. 
Adieu? Dirertissez-yous et soYez gai ; 11 n'y a rien de tel. 



TRANSLATION. 

MY DEAR CHILD, 

AS, in the description wWch I sent fou of Italy*, I hav« 
mentioned the Pope, I beliere you will wish to know 
-who that person is. The pope, then, is an old cheat, who 
calls himself the Vicar of Jesus Christ ; that is to say, the 
person who represents Jesus Christ upon earth, and has the 
power of saving people, or of damning them. By virtue of 
this pretended power he grants iadulgences ; that is to say^ 
pardons for sins : or else he thunders out excommupications | 

* That description is not \,(> ^Jft i^t»?A, 



1 
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OumeaMtendU^pK^letathcdcTil. TheCatluiSei, atb£l 
iriie called Ps^«l^ ■'C sillj enough UbcGcvc this. Br^d 1 
vhieh, Ou^beKm^popetobeiiitaQibU; that is, tlutbe 
never can niiit«h« i Hat whatever he says i> true, and wi^ 
emrhedaeiilrigbt Another abiardity : the [lope pretoA 
to be the gceMeit pinbe in ChriBtemibm ; and takei pUeJf 
•D kings. The PratesUat kings, hon-eFbr, do not alknr.HL 

The pope neltet the eHrd'muls, tcho are KVen^-two jF 
number ; u>d Ujjier iU rank tba» bishops aud u-Ehtariidt 
Hie title ginin to • urdiiii], is, your Eminenoe r Bnil to V» 
pope, yotki^HaliDeal. When a pups liies, theJ cardinals u- 
■emble lo deot wrther^ and that assembly is called a Cw- 
«J«Te. Whenever a persoB is presented to the pope, thq 
UsB lui fiw^ and not his lisnil, a> we do to^othcr piinco. 
L««>, made by the pope, are called Bulla. The palace he 
^hdnb at Rome, ll caDcd the Vatjci.ii ; and contsius Ihc 
finest titoaiT in Ihe toA). 

The pc^ !*, in rea%, uotliing more thanbishop'of Rome i 
batonltLeone Indb weakness and sUpcritiliOn, and oaths 
other the artifices and nmbilion of the clergy, ttsve mads 
him what Ke is ; that is to say, a consideriiMe prinoc, lai 
kead of the Catholie Church. 

We Protestants ire notwtuk enough to give into all llA 
DOnsenw: We believe, and nith rmson, that God alone ia 
ihfalUble ; and that he alone can make people happy a 
miserahle. 

Adieu! Divert yourself, and be merry ; there b [i01biB| 



LETTER LXSXVn. 

deab boy, 

X?"ENI wrote t 

'T ifyoupleRSe, we. will travel a littic to tl 
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igypt, and visit the famous city of Jerusalem, which wfe 
80 much of hoth in the Old and the New Testament. It 
e chief town of Judea or Palestine, a country in the king- 
of Syria ; as you will find, if you look into the map of 
. It was anciently a very great and considerable city; 
re the kings c^ Judea resided, and where Solomon built 
JEunous temple of the Jews. It was often taken and 
dcred by neighbouring princes ; but the Babylonians 
i the first that utterly destroyecl it. Both the town and 
Lemple were afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, under Es<« 
and 2k)robabel ; but, at last, were entirely burnt and 
d by the Roman Emperor Titus. The Emperor Adrian 
ilt it, in the year 132 ; since when it has been taken and 
iered by the Saracens, retaken by tjie Christians ; and 
at last, belongs to the Turks. It is a very inconadera- 
ilace at present, and only famous upon account of what 
B been formerly : for Jesus Christ preached the Christian 
ion there, and was crucified by the Jews upon mount 
uy. In the eighth pentury, the iSaraoens got poss^sioo 
; and in the eleventh centuiy many phristian princes in 
»pc joined, and went with a con^deraltle army to take H 
the Saracens. This war was called the Holy War ; and, 
those who went to it wore a cross upon their breasts, it 
called a Croisado. I^ie ignorance and supcrstliijoo ofthose 
s made them think it meritorious to take the land where 
I Christ lived and died, out of the hands of Infidels ; that 
kosc who did not believe in Christ : but it was, in truth, 
orious piece of injustice, to go and attack those who did 
icddle with them. 

>t far from Judea, you will find, in the map, the vast 
try of Arabia ; which is divided into three parts : Arabia 
rta, or the Desert, so called because it is hardly inhabit- 
nd has immense deserts, where you sec nothing but 
: Arabia PetrK, or the Stony : and jfyrabia Felix, or the 
)y ; because it is a line beautiful oountr}', and producQSi 
I and aromatics of all Idnds. Hence comes the common 
g, * All the sweets of Arabia,' wbenyoavfCivM^vs^t^p^ 
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Hjay thing has a very fine smell. Arabia Felix hat t» 
towns^ Medina and Mecca, because the famoos 
Jklahomet, tlie great prophet of the Turks, was bom 
jia, and buried at Mecca, where his tomb is now, 
ihs T:irks often go in pilgprimagc. Pilgrimage is a 
that people t&k& to any place, on a religious acco 
the psrson who takes that journey is called a pilgrii 
The Roman Catholics often go pilgrimages to oui 
Ix)retto, in Italy, and sometimes even to Jerusalein 
to pray befcH*e a cross, or the figure of some saint 
If^t these are all follies of w«ak and ignorant people. 



LETTER LXXXVin. 

taHAR BOY, 

IN my last letter we travelled no farther than A 
now we yfiXi go still more eastward, and visit 
Vhioh is at present a very great and rich country, 
^oes not now make the san^e figure iji the woi 
did in antiquity. It was then the greatest kii 
ihe known world, and the enemy that Greece dn 
most, liU it was conquered by Alexander the Grea 
rdgn dt Darius. It had then four famous great <^ti 
tana, Susa, Persepolis, and Babylon. Persepolis w 
to ashes, by Alexander the Great, in a drunken ; 
instigation of his mistress, Thais, who prevailed vn 
jgo with a lighted flambeau in his haiid, and set J 
town himself. The cliief town of Persia at pi^sei 
iian ; and the King of Persia is called the Soi>hy 
"who is now Thamas Kou li Kan. Persia produces gw 
ties of silk and cotton ; the cotton grows uj)on s] 
bushes of about three feet high. The Pci-sian h> 
the best in the world, e\eu better than the Arabian, 
stans have likewise great numbers of camels, whiel 
mats much taller and stronger than horses, with gr 
^pon the middle of their bacYa *, ^ce^ Q^asiXtfiax -s^ 
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antl ean live without drinking. "VVe bripg a great many silks 
and cotton stuffs here, from Persia, and particularly carpets 
for floors, vhich arc much finer than the Turkey carpets. 
The Pcraans are of the Mahometan^ thatis, the Turkish re- 
ligion'; with tikis difference' oAly, that the Persians look upon 
6ali, a disciple of Mahomet's, as the greatest prophet, 
irhereas the Turks hold Mahomet to be the greatest. The 
ancient Persians -vvorahipped the sun. The government of 
Persia, like all the eastern kingdoms, ts absolute and despot- 
' SD ; the people are slaves, and the kings tyrants. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXIX, 
DEAR Bory, 

ON the east of Persia, you will find in the map In^ostan, 
or the coantr}' of the Great Mogul ; which is a most ex- 
tenave, fruitful, and rich country. The two cliief towns are, 
Agra and Deltii^ and tthe two great rivers are, the Indus and 
the Ganges. Tlus country, as well as Persia, produces great 
quantities of silks and cottons : we trade with it very much, 
and our East-India Conii)auy has a great settlement at Forfc 
■St. George. There are also great mines of diamonds, of 
which the mogul takes the best for himself; and the others 
are sold, and most of them brought into Eurox>e. Tliere are 
likewise many dephants, whose teeth make the ivory that 
Toa see here. The Sophy of Persia, Thames Kouli Kan, 
has lately conqnered this country, and carried off many mil- 
lions, in jewels and money. The great empire of China 
Joins on tiie east to Indostan ; the two principal towns of 
-which are, Pekin in the north, and Nankin in the soudi, as 
you will see in the map. We carry on a great trade with 
Uhina, at the sea-port town of Canton, from whence we 
tiring all our tea and china. China was conquered about a 
hundred years ago by the Tartars, who have settled in Clii- 
na, and made it the seat of empire. The Chinese are a 
Tcrv ingenious, pciite people, d^a h tc^VlqiT^^ ^« m^^'^ 
• RJ 
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populous coontry in the world. Beyond China, to the fBuff 
you will find the kingdom of Japan, which is an idand, cir 
rather a great number of islands together, which are odlca 
Japan. Jedo is the chief town. It produces gold and sihcrf 
and that fine wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, ttd 
tea-tables. It aUo produces a fine-coloured china, whidi ii 
called Japan china, to distinguish it from the Chinese 
Adieu. 
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;']^ ORTH of Persia, Indostan, and China, you will find>at 
J. N the top of the map of Asia, Tartary ; which is a country 
of prodigious extent. The nortlieru parts of it are extreme- 
ly barren, and full of deserts ; some of the southern parts of 
it are tolerably good. The people are extremely i*ude an4 
barbarous, living chiefly upon raw flesh, and lying generaBj 
upon the ground, or at best in tents. This vast countiy if 
divided into several principalities ; but all those princes are 
dependent upon one, who is called the Great Cham of Ta^ 
tary. The commodities that are brought from thence into 
Europe, are furs, flax, musk, manna, rhubarb, and oUier 
pliysical plants. 

Another part of Asia, and the only one which we have not 
yet mentioned, is Turkey in Asia, which comprehends all those 
provinces in Asia that are under the empire o[ the Great 
Turk. Tliey are only considerable at present from their ex- 
tent ; for tlicy are poor, and little inhabited, upon account of 
the tyranny of the Turkish government. 

Having done with Asia for the present, we will return tQ 
Africa, where hitlierto we have only examined Egypt. Africa 
is, as you know, one of the four quarters of the world ; and is 
divided into nine principal parts, which are Fi^ypl, Barbar}', 
Bilednl}>t>rid, Zaara, Nigritia, Guinea, Nubia, and Ethiopia. 
The Africans are the most ignorant and unpolished |)eopIe 
io the world f littfe better Ihwv \iwi %KilS^^^S^R»\a3ris, aivi 
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other vild beasts, which that country produces in gifcat num- 
bers. 

The most southern part of Africa is the Cape of Gopd 
Hc^e, vhere the Dutch have a settlement^ and where our 
ihips stop always m thcb way to the East Indies. This is in 
tike country ot the Hottentots, the most savage people in the 
"vliole world. The Africans that fie near the Mediterranean 
Sea, sell their children for slaves, to go to tlie West-Indies; 
laid likewise sell all those prisoners that they take in war. 
We buy a g;reat many of Uiem to sell again to advantage in the 
West-Indies. 
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Baihy Jime 28, 174Z 

DEAH BOy, 

\' OUR pronusesgive me great pleasure ; and your perform- 
ance of them, wluch 1 rely urxna, will give me stiU great- 
er. 1 am sure you know that breaking of your word is a folly, 
i^ dislionour, and a crime. It is a folly, because nobody will 
trust you afterwards ; and it is both a dishonour and a crime> 
truth being the first duty of religion and morality ; and who- 
ever has not truth, cannot be supposed to have any other good 
quality, and must become the detestation of God and man. 
Therefore, I expect, from your truth and your honour, that 
yoQ will do that which, indepieudently of your promise, your 
own interest and ambition ought to incHnc you to do ; that is, 
to excel in every thing you undertake. AVhen I was of your 
age, 1 should have been ashamed if any boy of that dge had 
learned his book better, ar,alayed at any play better than I 
did ; and I would not have ratled a moment till I had got be- 
fore him. Adhis C»sar, who had a noble thurst of glory, used 
to say, that he would rather be the first in a village, than ^lic 
second in Rome ; and he even cried when he saw the statue 
of Alexander the Great^ with the rc{Lec\AOik CilYcorw loaj^xMst'^ 
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glory Alexander had acquired at thirty years old, tlian he ft 
a much more advanced age. These are the sentimenti to 
make people coiDri<lcrahle ; and those who have them no^ 
"wiM pass their lives in obscuri^ and contempt : whei«as those 
Vfho endeavour to excel all, are at least sure of excelling a 
great many. The sure way to excel in any tiling^ is only to 
have a cloee and undissipated attention while yoa are ahoil 
it ; and then you need not be half the time that otherwi« 
you must be ; for tong, plodding, puzzling applicatknt >> ^ 
business c^diflncss ; but good parts attend regularly, and tahf 
» thing immediately. Consider then wliidi you would choose i 
to attend diligently while you are learning, and thereby exsd 
all other boys, get a great reputation, and have a great deal 
inorc time to play ; or els^ not mind your book, let bogps 
even younger than yourself get before you, be tangled at hj 
tliem for a dunce, and have no time W play at all : lor I as- 
sure you, if you will not learn, you shaQ not play. What b 
the way, then, to arrive at that perfection, wliich you proouse 
me to aim at } It is, first, to do your duty towaitls God and 
luan ; without which every thing else signifies nothing : se- 
condly, to acquire great knowledge ; witliout which you v91 
be a very contemptible man, tJ^^ough yai may be a very ho* 
nest one : and, las'tly, to be very well bred ; witliout which 
you will be a very disagreeable, unpleasiiig man, though you 
should be an honest and a learned one 

Remember then these three things, and resolve to excel in 
them all ; for tliey comprehend wliatever is necessary ami 
useful for this world or the nest ; and in proportion as you 
improve in them, you wUl enjoy the affection and tender- 
neis cf 

Yours. 
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3U5TTER XCn. 

JBttth, July 24, 1743. 

DEAR BOY, 

IF you have as much pleasure in deserving and receiving 
pmsc, as I liave in gi\ing it you -when you do deserve it, 
this iL'ttcr will be very agreeable to you ; for I write it mere- 
ly to give you your just commendations, for your theme, 
^hich I received this morning. The Action, in all the three 
languages, is better than I could have expected : the EnglisI^ 
particularly is not inelegant ; the thoughts are just and sensi- 
ble ; and the historical examples with which y(Mi illustrate 
them are apt and pertinent. I showed your performance to 
some men of letters here, and at the same time told them 
your age ; at both which, considered together, they exprcss- 
iod great satisfaction, and some surprise ; and said, that if you 
went on at this rate but for five or six years longer, you will 
distinguish yourself extremely, and become very conudcrable ; 
but then they added (for I must tell you aU) tJiat they ob- 
served many forward boys stop short on a sudden, from gid- 
diness and inattention, and turn out great blocklieads at last. 
I answered for you, that this would not happen to you ; for 
that you was thoroughly sendble of the usefulness and ncccs- 
aty of knowledge ; that you knew it could not be acquired 
-without pains and attention ; and tliat yaa knew too, that 
the next four or five years were the only time of your life in 
•which you coidd acquire it Of this I must confess they 
doubted a little, and desired I would remember to show them 
some of your exercises a year hence, which I promised I 
•would do : so pray take care ix) advance^ lest what is so much 
to your hiOiiaur now, should then prove to your disgi-ace- 
JV*o7t pro^edi est reg^redi, is a very true maxim in most 
things, but is particulaily true with regard to learning. I am 
V«rj' glad Mr. Maittaire puts yoa upon ia«Su»^ lioRiass^ ^«^. 
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lliitviDiue;r<n to think; •DdTcnrwnli^tlieinii 
as wdl u ia Latip umI Greek, win Impmra ^d id ; 
lanpuce, ud teach joa b«di i« vn^-aad ipcak it 



for thm^ indeed, the jaMDen and Wta^th 
are the moat nuiteriid pdnti, tnd thit word* >»e 
of thaaghti I jet, u > terj handKniM nuui br 
be diaGgure^ and reoderal eren disagrautilf, by an gvt 
«Rrd, doTenly, and r^^ed iiem, to g6oi ^b(i<i>>1iis maj loK 
Sreit part of thdr iMaaty, if eipreaKd in W, improper, lui 
inelegant vxdL Peofde iniKake verj moo^ who iniisrt 
(hat th^ nmH «f MDne agaik ^uir Avn lao^nge wd^ ud 
that, thereftre, th^ ne«d aot ttaij It, or atlciul to it : bat 
you Till aotn fad how fidw Sua yixj ct reaaoniiig is, iT yn 
abseTTe the En^ith apo^en l>f dmoatiiUBiigEsh people wbo 
have no learning. Moat Tomo, and all the o-iiiuar)- peqib 
in gencnd, apeak >^ <90> de^i^ of all gmnm.'u', use votdt 
(bat are not p"j*ifc, md mui^er tht«e tlutt art -, and ilHng}ii 
indeed, thej make tttemielTea 'ondcTfUwd, ^ntj Jo it so ^s- 
agreeably, that That thej aa7 iddw nukea ame^da fir iMr 
tnanner li laying it. I hare ttfia day reedved a letter Sm 
Mr. Maittiirtv >" fludh be girel me a better acomnt of y(Nt 
than uaiud ; irbieb pl^aaea me ao mnob that yon ahaB be 
veil revBcded for it when 1 lee joa g that will be bcAre it 
ia very Inog i lo you need not write to me any more. Adiea. 
Aayou are nqw in a way (£ tbemea, I aend yoa tfaii toeX; 
crciae your thOuigbtaujHmagainatlcometo town; 

i^apere tffart qua tflttiat. 

Itiiin anepittlefromHu^ecto 'HbuQaa g if yon peadAq 
■whole etaalle^ whiel^ ia a ili^ end an easy one,, widi Mr, 

Maittaire, you wiU aec bow tfaRM worda a ~ 
tbon you wiD conaidpr what are the adrai 

n. If you can JUnatrate them bj 
lO poaaeased tboae talenta emlnetitly, it wffl dq 
well. Aodif yoB can find out a smile TeryapplieaUelal^ 
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on or the want of those talents, it will adorn the com- 

JLETTER XCin.* 

irLAND was originally called Britain, ^hen the Rty- 
tans, under Julius Cscsar, first invaded it ; the Romans 
ed in Britain about four hundred years. 
Romans qmtted Britain of themselves ; and then the 

who went by the name of Picts (from fnngere to 
because they painted their skins, attacked the Britons 
it them ; u^ion which the Britons called over theAn^, 
e of Saxony, to their assistance against the Picts. The 
ame and beat the Picts ; but then beat the Britont 
I made themselves masters of the kingdom, which from 
vn nsime they called Anglia, fh)m wheiioe it was call- 
land. 

e Saxons divided England into seven kingdoms, which 
ailed the Saxon Heptarchy, frelm f^ret, seven, and 
» chief. 

*ward8 the Danes invaded £ng^nd, and made them- 
nasters of it ; but were soon driven out again, and the 
government restored. 

last invasion of England was by the Normans, under 
1 the Conqueror^ in 1066 ; that is, about seven huu- 
jars ago. 

igh William came in by conquest, he did not pretend 
m absolutely as a conqueror, but thought it his safest 

conform himself to tlic constitution of this country, 
t a great miaa. 

(HI, William Rufus, so called l)ecause he had red hair^ 
led him. He was killed accidentally by one of his own 

ic rest of the letters on this subject being now reco- 
they are here incorporated. In tlie former editions 
e letter was printed, wluch cOiomtTVA^^ VvOa. ^'t 
TKiDg Chuiiez 1* 



\ 
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pcoplej as he was bunting. He died without chik 
Was succeeded by his younger brother, Henry the I 

Henry the First was a great king. As he had nc 
waa socoeeded by his nephew Stephen. 
Stephen was attacked by the Empress Maud, who n 
i;er to Henry the First, and had consequently a hel 
\a the crown than Stephen. He agreed to a tr 
her, by which she let lum reign fof liis life ; and h 
himself to settle the crown after his death upor 
Henry the Second, who in effect succeeded him. 

Henry the Seaond was a very gi'eat.king ; he c 
Ireland, and annexed it to the crown of England, 
succeeded by his son, Ridiatxl the First. 

Richard the First was remarkable by notliing ba 
playing the fool in a eroisado to Jerusalem ; a ] 
folfy of those times, when the Clmstians tliought to ni 
en by taking J6rusalcm from the Turks. He was s 
by John. 

King Jolirt was opprcsMVC and t\'rannical ; so 
people rose against liim, and obliged him to gi^ 
charter, confirming all their liberties and piivilege 
charter subsists to tliis day, and is called Magna Ch: 
was succec(lcd by his son, Henry the Tliinl. 

Hcniy the Third had a long but troublesome reig 
in perpetual disputes wiUi the people and tlic noble 
times beating, sometimes beaten. He was succeede 
«on, Edwanl the First. 

Edward the First was one of Hie greatt^st kings 
land. He conquered the j)rincipalily of Wides, 
nexed it to the crown of England ; since Tihich 
eldest son of the King of England has always beei 
of "Wales. He beat the Scotch several times. Man 
btst laws were made hi his reign. His son, Edward 
oud, succeeded him. 

EdM'ard the Second was a wretched, weak creat 
always governed by favourites ; so that lie ^vas <lcp 
'a piisoD^ and soon aft«^i'\vaTii^ Y^vX ^^ vl»;^\\\., 
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His son, Edward the Third, succeeded him ; and was one 
r the greatest kings Englaiid ever had. He 4eoUired war 
dth France ; and with an army of thirty thousand men 
eat the French army of sixty thousand men, at the famous 
tattle of Crecy, in Pioardy, where above thirty thousand 
i^reneh were killed. His son, who was called ilie Black 
>innce, heat the French again at the battle of Poiotiers, and 
cdk the King of France prisoner. The French had above 
hreeacore thousand men ; and the Black Prince had but 
dght thousand. This khig founded the Order of the Garter. 
fliB son, the Black Prince, died before him ; so that he was 
ncceeded by his grandson, Richard the Second, aoa to the 
Black Prince. 

This Richard the Second had none of tlie virtues of his 
ather or grandfather, but was governed by favourites ; was 
>rc^8e, necessitous, and endeavwired to make himself abso- 
ate : so that he was deposed, put into prison, and soon aftei* 
lut tod(;&th by Henry the Fom'th, who succeeded lum, and 
who was the first of the- House of Lancaster. 

Henry the Fourth was descended from Edward the Third. 
by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and had consequently 
so hereditary right to the o*own. He beat both the Scotch 
md the Welsh. He was a considerable man. 

Henry the Fifth, his son, succeeded him ; and was, without 
tfipote, oikc of the greatest kings of England ; diough he 
promised little while he was Prince of Wales, for he led a 
Hssolute and riotous life, even robUng sometimes upon the 
ifghwuy. But, as soon as he came to the throne, he left 
Lhosc sliameful courses, declared war to France, and entirely 
pouted the Freooh aruiy, six times more numerous than his 
iwn, at the famous battle of Agincourt, in Pioardy. He died 
lefor^ he had completed tlie conquest of France ; and was 
aiceeeded by his son, Henry the Sixth, a minor, who was 
eft under the guardianship of his uncles, the Dukes of Bed- 
ord and Gloucester. 

Henry the Sixth was so little like his father, that Ua wscv. 
ost all that hisfatl^er had got ; and, th,o\i^<i\:Qivju<i<i'^^% <§- 

vol. L S 
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France at Parii» m'dmenoatcf Fniwes 1^^ 
father^s coQq[fec8ts, retained only Gdaia. ^ wui « nU&A^ 
ble accident that ^ve the fink torn to .the matiemfi^ cCtjAp 
Eng^ in France. Thef were beaif^^ tb^ town tf-Qfr 
leans, when an ordinary girl, called Jooai d'Arqoei^ to^bifc 
into her head that God had appointed h^ to /dzhre this ,M(fg' 
liah out of France. Accordingly ahe atfaftkajj, at. tfcup ii# 
iof tlic French troops^ a^d entirely beat, the TTriiilMi ■' Hb 
French call her. La IHicelU (P Orleam. She vrtm i 
taken by the EngHEth, and shamefiilly burnt fiora-' 
Henry had not better suceeaB in England ; lor b«iig a i 
man himself, and entirdy governed by his vril^ he v^^ d»> 
posed by Edward the Fourth, of the House of Tttk^ «!• 
had the hereditary right to the crown. ~ '. ' ' ' 

Edward the Fourth did nothing oonaiderabfe^- «M|t 
Against the Scotch, whom he beat He intended tiTlMe^ 
tempted the recoveiy of France, but was p r e venicit Igr. Mi 
ileath. He left two sons under age ; the eldest of vrtkk wv 
proclaimed king, by the name of Ed^lvni the FSflh. ' Baft As 
I)uke of i!llouccster, their unde and goardian, mordefed 
tliem botli, to make way for himself to the throne. He wsi 
Richard the Third, commonly called Crook-bacit Bkfcinl» 
becaiise he was crooked. 

Richard the Third was so cruel and sangoinarj,' that be 
soon became univcrsaly hated. Henry the Seren^ «f the 
House of Lancaster, profited of the general hatred of Ae 
peoi>le to Richard, raised an army, and beat Riehard, at tbe 
battle of Bosworth-field, iu Leicestershire, where Bidtfrd 
was killed. 

Heni-y the Scvendi was proclaimed kin^ and soon after 
married the daughter of Etiward the Fourth ; r&4nuUi)g 
thereby the xiretcnslons of both the Houses of York sivd 
lancaster ; or, as they were then called, the Wldtc Bose, 
and the Red ; the white rose being the arms of the House 
of York, and the red roRe the arms of the House of LaucaS' 
ter. llonrj' the Seventh was a sullen, cunning, and corctcof 
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oppressing his subjcets to squeeze money Ottt of them ; 

roonlingly died unlamented, and immensely rich. 

iry the Eighth sacoeedcd his father. Ifis reign de- 

your attention ; being full of remarkable events, pap- 
ply tliat of tlie Reformation. 

was as profuse as his father was avaricious, and soon 
in idle show and pleasures the great sums his futlicr 
m. He was violent and unpetuous in all his passions, iu 
uig \i-hich he stopped at nothing. He had married, in 
tiler's lifc-tinK?, Catherine, Princess of Spain, the 
' of Ids elder brother. Prince Arthur ; but growing 

of lier, and being in love with Anne Boleyn, he Mas 
ed to be divorced from his wife, in orderto marry Anne 
tope would not consent to this divorce ; at which Uenry 
K) incensed, tliat he threw off the pope's authority in 
ud, decUired himself head of the church, and dirorceil 
If. You must know, that in those daj-s of popery and 
.nee, the pope pretended to be above all kings, and im 
i tliem when he (hought proper. He was universal 
)f the church, and disposed of bishoprics and ecclcsiasti- 
jttem in every country in Europe. To which unrea- 
!e prctenaons all princes had been fools enough more or 
) submit But Heniy iKitan end to those pretennons in 
nd ; and resolved to retain no part of popery that was 
istont either with his passions or his interest ; in conse- 
e of which, he dissolved the monasteries and rcli^us 
I in England, took away their estates, kept some for 
If, and distributed Uie rest among the connderable peo> 

this country. This was Uiebe^nning of the Reforma- 
i England, and happened about two hundred years ago. 
18 necessarv vou sliould kno7 what the Kefcxmation is. 

I tell you, tliat a little more than two hundred years 

II Europe were papists, till one Martin Luther, a Ger- 
Vugustine monk, bt-gan in G^Tnany to refoi-m religion 

the errors, absurdities, and auperstiUons of popcrj'. 

German princes, paiiiculariy the Elector of Saxony, 

ificd his doctrine^ aud protested a^^'^ X\v^ ^dqxsCbl ^ 
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Rome, from whence the^ were called Protestants. Readihff 
article Luther in your Dictionary. 

To return po Heniy the Eighth : he married dx wiro^ 
one after another ; two of which he beheaded for adqlUfl^, 
and put away two because he did not like them. He v» far 
some time governed absolutely by his fu'st miniiter^ Cai&il 
Wolscy ; who was at last di^'aced, and broke his heart. 

He was succeeded by his son, Edward the Sixtbj iHm> wm 
hut nine years old ; but his guardiana being protestaati, Ae 
Reformation was established in England. He died at fifteM 
years ok], and was succeeded by his half-sister, Mary. 

Queen M ai*y was daughter of Henry the Elighth, lij Ik 
first wife, Catharine of Spain. She was a aealeoa and end 
papist, imprisoned and burnt the prate stants, and did all ihe 
could to root out the Reformation in England ; bat didaOt 
re^n long &Q9ug^ to do it She was raaxried to ]%ilq[» ike 
Seeond of Spain ; but having no children^ was saeoeeded ty 
ber sister. Queen Elizabeth. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is> without dispotoj ttt 
most ^orious in the English kistoiy. She estaUMhed thfi 
RefOTraation, encoi|u*aged trade and manufactures, and omrried 
the nation to a pitch of hap[rfness and glory it hod never seat be* 
fore, and has never seen anee. She defeated the fleet which 
Philip the Second of Spain sent to invade England, and 
which he called the invineiUe armada. She asststedthe 
Dutch, who had revoHed from the tyranny of the same kiag'f 
government ; and contributed to the establishment of the re- 
puUic of the United Frovinces. She was the support at* the 
protestant cause in Eui-ope. In her reign we made oar 
iirst settlement in America, winch was Virginia, so csdHcd 
from her, because she was a rirgin, and never married. She 
belicaded her couain Mary, Queen of Scotland, who w^s esD> 
tinually forming plots to dethrone her, and usurp the king* 
dom. She reigned four-aud-fourty years, with gkjry to her- 
self, and advantage to her kingdom. Lord Burleigh was her 
wise and honest minister during almost her whole reign. As 
•he died without clvildrcn, she was succeeded by her aearcvt 
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relation, King James the First, the son of Mary Queen of 
ScotSy wlio was beheaded. 

With King James the l^Mrst the family of tlie Stuarts came 
to tlie throne, and supplied En^and successively v;i\}\ four 
very had kings. King James had no one of the virtues of 
Lis predecessor, Queen Elizabeth, but had all the faults and 
vices that a man, or even a king, can have. He "was a most 
notorious eo^rard and liar ; a formal pedant, thinking and 
calling himself -iiise,\nthout being so in any degree ; want- 
ing always to make himseU* absolute, witliout either parts ov 
coon^e to compass it. He was the bubble of his favourites, 
vhom he enriched, and always in necessity himself. His 
rciga was inglorious and shameful, and laid the foundation of 
all lite misciiief UuU: happened under the reign of liis son 
juid successor. King Chai'les the First. 

Obsci*ve, that till King James tlic Fji*8t, Scotland had its 
€>wa kkigSy and was independeitt of England ; but he being 
King of Scotland when Queen Elizabeth died, England and 
Scotland have from that time been united under tlie same 
kings. 

King Charles the Krsl succeeded his father, King James 
the Fint : and, though he was notlung very extraorduiar}', 
was still much better tlian his fether, ha\ing botli mure sense 
%\ii\ mcH*e courage. He married axM'iiicesbofFrance, dauglk- 
4cr to lleniy the Great ; wlio, being a zealous papist, and a 
busy, meddling woman, had an hiiluence over him, which 
contributed much to his misfortunes. He hiid learned ft-om 
iiis father to fancy tliat he luid a right to be absolute ; and had 
tlie cou:*age, that liis fathor waited, to try for it. This made 
l>im qaan*cl with parliaments, and attempt to raise m' ney 
without tliem \ wliich no king -has a right to do : but there 
■was then spirit and virtue enough in the nr.tion to oppose it. 
Me woiild likewise, by the advice of a hot-heatled parson 
(Archbishop Laud), establish the Common Pr;n cr tlirough 
the whole kingdom, by force, to wluch the presb}-tcrians 
wcuM not submit. These, and many other vioUuices, rai-cd 
ft civil war in th? nation, in which he was bciAcu ^Sisk \2Siw>i> 

S «> 
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fat Ins trialy where he was tried i 
titi—witgiiitlhecopitHntioa; and vas befaoadi 
■boat one hondved yaanago^atWkitalMlyOB 
Imomuf. Tliii actkn is nmeh bluned i faot, koi 
had BOtlMppeDedy ve hadhad no fibertiet left. 

Altar Charies's death, the parliameaAeofvenied 
tat tile amy soon took the power oQt of their- 
then QfifiCTCromwel], a private gentfemaa of] 
dM^^kndaadloiielmtfaataniij, oaarped the f 
Mt ealled hhnseif thePtoteetor. He was a voj 
ftveiyaMemaD; imd emied die honour of Eb|^ 
M ftj h M pitrtiof gtoty, malrfngMiBadfboth fean 
f6eted faj ail the powers in Bonqte. Hegot^ 
flTJamaiea from the Spaniards, and Donkirk, wh 
H^a Seeood shamefully sold afterwards to the F 
dto^in about ten years after he had usurped the | 
ilikh he left to his son Riehard, who, being a 
eoaU not keep it f so that King Charics the i 
restored, by the means of General Monk, who w 
the head of the army. 

King Charles the Second, who, daring the Kfc 
wdl, had been wandering about from one count 
Iher, instead of profiting by his adversities, liad o 
ed the Tices of all the countries he had been in. 
rd%ion, or if any, was a papist ; and his brother 1 
ToriCy was a declared one. He gave all he had to 
ftrowites ; and was so neeesmtous, that he beca 
sioner to France. He lived uneasily with his pec 
pariiament ; and was at last poisoned. As he <fi 
ehSdradiy he was succeeded by his brother, the Do 
then 

King James the Second, who was of a sour, era 
rannical dispontion, and a zealous papist. He i 
once to be above the laws, moke himself absolute^ 
lish popery : upon which the nation very wisely 
tooed him oul^ befbre he had reigned quite four ; 
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aJM tlie Prince of Orange from HoUand> who had married 
King James's eldest daa|^er, Maiy. 

The Prinoe and Priuoen o£ Orange were then declared^ 
bgr parliament. King and Queen of Eugland, by the title of 
King ^Tilliam the llHrd and Queen Mary, andthisiscaUed 
the Rerolatioii. 

Queem Maiy iras an excellent princess ; but she died 
teven years before King William, without chiklren. King 
"Wiiliam was a brave and warlike king : he would have been 
glad of more power than he oogbt to have ; hut his parlia^ 
monts kept lum within due bounds, against his will. To tliis 
fievolutioii we again owe our Kbeities. King William, d}ing 
without children, was sucoeeded by Queen Ann, the se- 
cond dangter of King James the Second. 

The reign of Queen Ann was a gl(u*iou8 one, by the sue* 
cess of her arms againat France, under the Duke of Marl* 
fawough. As she died without children, the family of the 
Stuarts ended in her ; and the crown went to the Iiouse of 
Hanover, as the next protestant family : so that she was suo* 
Vieeded by King George the First, father of the present king. 

LETTER XCIV. 

SIR, Saturday. 

TUB fame of your cmdition, and oUier shining qiiaUilca- 
tions, having rc.iched to Lord Oireiy, he dcarc<l me that 
yoa might dine with him and his son, Loi'd Boyle, next Sun- 
day : wliich I told him you shouUI. By this time I suppose 
you have heard from him ; if you have not, you must, how- 
ever, go there between two and three to-monx)\v, and say, 
that yon come to wait upon Lord Boyle, according to his lord- 
ship's orders, of wliich I inibrmed you. As tliis will dcprivo 
me of the hcniour and pleasure of your company at dinner 
to-morrow, I will hope tor it at brcakiiist, and sIiuU take cai^' 
I0 have your chocolate ready. 

Tlion^^h I need not ti-ll one of your age, ex]iencncc, and 
knowlf^dgc of the world, how ueccsiary gBod-'brecdlo.^vV'^ 
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reoommeiid one to mankind ; yet, asyon 
of Greek and oricket, Latin and piMb-ft 
dhert pmr attention from tliii object, 1 1 
miiKiing yoa of it, and desiring you to 
Lord Orrery's. It is good-breeding aloiv 
people ia yoor favour at first sight ; mo 
jHtty to diaoover greater talents. This 
laww, does not consist in low bows an(] 
tet in an easy, oi^l, and respectful beha 
enre, tliereibre, to answer with complai 
tp^kM to s to place yourself at the lo> 
mdeta bid to go higher 4 to drink first to 
and aext to the master ; not to eat a 
iiot to sit when others stand ; and to do 
complaisance, and not with a grave, «ii 
H. aB nnwillini^. I do not mean a ifilh 
finlji liave when they would be civil ; b 
goodtemoor. I hardly know any thinj 
or to necessary to possess, as perfect g 
is equally inconsistent witli a siiiV form 
forwardness, and an awkward bashfuli 
mopy is often necessary ; a certain degi 
solntely so ; and an outward racMlcsty is < 
the knowledge of the MorUI, and your ow 
and alone can, tell you tlic proper quaii 
Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yestcrd: 
yOQ ronah : go on to deserve com men 
eertainly meet with them. Adieu. 
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DEAR BOY, 

GOOlX-breeding is so important an ] 
absolutely necessary for }oii, if you 
well received in the world, that I must ; 
tarctiponit^ and possibly ihi^wUl not be 

/.•■ "»> 
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I onJty mentioned, in my last, the general ndeB of eommon 
■nriiity, which whoever does not observe, will pass for a bear, 
and be as unwelcome as one, in eompany i and there is hard- 
ly any body brutal enough not to answer when they are spoke 
tOf or not to say. Sir, My Lord, or Madam, according to the 
rwaak of the pec^le tliey speak to. But it is not enough not 
to be rude ; you should be extremely civile and ^stinguished 
lor your good-breeding.*— The first principle of this good- 
breeding is, nercr to say any thing you think can be disagree* 
ftble to any body in company ; but, on the dontraiy, you 
ihauld endeavour to say what wilt be agreeable to them, and 
that in an easy and natural manner, without seeming to study 
far cotnplintcnts. There is Hkewise such a thing as a civil 
look, and a rode look ; and you shoukl k»ok civil, as weU as 
be so ; for if, while yon are saying a civil thing, you look 
gruff and surly, as most Englidi bumpkins do, nobody will be 
ObGgcd to you for a civSty that seemed to come so unwilling- 
ly. If you have occasioD to eontradiot any body, or to set 
tiiem right from a raltfsikc^ it would be very brutal to say, 
jPTUiI 19 jwttofi know better ; or, ytu are mU ; but you 
■honld say, with a dvil look, IbegyBtirpardtnj IbeUevey&u 
mistake ; or. If J mag take the Uherty rf amtradictiiig' ymi, 
J believe it i* ao and m / for, though you may know a thing 
fetter than other people, yet it is veiy shodcing to tell them 
so directly, without something to soften it : but remember 
particularly, that whatever you say or do, with ever so civil an 
intention, a great deal consists in the manner and the look, 
which must be genteel, easy, and natural, and is easier to be 
felt than described. 

Civility is particularly due to all women ; and remember, 
that no provocation whatsoever can justify any man in not 
bdng civil to evexy woman ; and the greatest man in England 
-would justly be reckoned a brute, if he were not civil to ^tugt- 
meanest woman. It is due to their sex, and is the only pr(^ 
tection dicy have against the superior strengUi of ours ; nay, 
even a littiic ftatlery is allowable with Fomcn ; and a man 
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may) without any meanness, tell a.; woman that ab 
Ikandeomer or wfter than tike is. f repeat it agaii 
obterre tha Trench people^ and mind how eaaify 
vally ei?il the Jr address is, and how agreeably the^ 
little oiTffities in thor conversation. They think ii 
tial, thit they call an honest man and a civil man hy 
name, of hotmite hmmne / and the Romans cidli 
huilianniUUf as thinking it inseparable from hunu 
'Hobodycan inatnwt you in good-breeding better t 
^iBamma,he anreyou mind ail she says to you upon 
jMt ; and depend tq>on it that your reputation and \ 
lite world will, in a great measure, depend upon ^ 
lof good-breeding yod are master of. You cannpt 
nearly to take that tum, in oixler to make it naUkrio? 
foal to yoQ ; whidr H is to very few^/EiigUshmeD, ' 
leetlpg it wMletfaey are young, find trat too late^-n 
are oU, ham ne&enaiy it is, and than cannot get 
'^Thei^-iB hardty a Fnndi cook that is not better-h 
^ost Englishmen of quality, and that eannot preaen 
iF^ more ease, and a bctl^ address, in any mixed < 
Bemember to practise all this ; and then, with the 
««liieh I hope you will have, you may arrive at what 
almbBt the perfection of human nature, English k 
with French good-breeding. Adieu. 

» LETTER XCVI. 

DEAR BOY, Fridiiy mi 

I AM veiy well fAMied with the substance of you 
and as fortbeinaeeiiraNes with regard to style ai 
mar, you could have corrected them all joui*self, if 
taken time. I return it lo you here corrected, ai 
that you will attend to the difference, wliieh is the 
«v(rfd the same faults for the future. 

I would have your letter, next Thursday, be' in 
and let it be written as accurately as you are able \ 
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vrlih respect to the iang^uage, grammar, nnd stops ; for ?.8 tor 
the matter ot* it, the less trouUe you give yoiu-selt', Uie 1)eltef 
it 'will be. Letters should be easy ami iiatui^al, and convey to 
tliepcrso '8 to whom we send tlicm just what we would say 
to tliose i)ci'80tis, if we were with them. You may as well 
"write it on tlie Wednesday, at your leisure, and leave it to be 
giren to my man, when he comes for it on Thui*8day. 

Monsieur Coudert will go to you tliree times a week ; Tues-< 
days and Satunlays, at tliree of the clock, and Thursdays at' 
five. He will read modem liistoiy witli you ; and, at tlie 
surne time, instinict you in geography and ohroiiolog}'' ; wiUi- 
out'botli which, the knowledge. of liistory is very imperfect, 
and almost useless. I beg therefore, tijat you will give great 
attention to them ; tliey will be of the Utmost use to you. 

As I know you flo not love to stay long in the same placc> 
1 flatter myself tliat yon wiU take care not to remain long in 
that you have got, in tlie middle of tlie tliird form : it is in 
rour own iK>wer to be.soon out of it, if you please ; and I hope 
the love of variety will tempt you. 

Pray be vciy attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitzgerald ; 1 
am ]>articulai*ly obliged to liini for undertaking tlie care of 
\fiu ; and if you arc diligent, and mind your business 
-when with liim, you will rise very fast in tlic school. 
Kvery remove, yon know, is to be attended by a rewanl 
from me, besides tlie credit you will gain for yourself; 
which, to so great a soul as yours, I presume is a stronger in- 
ducenieiit than any other reward can be ; but, however, you 
shall have one. 1 know very weU you will not be easy till you 
are got above Master Onslow ; but as he learns very well^ 
1 fear you will never be able to do it, at least not without tak- 
ing more pains titan, I heUeve, you will care to take ; but 
should that ever hap^ien, thei« shall be a veiy considerable 
r*?ward for you, besides fame. 

Let nie know iti your next what books you read in yoiu'^ 
place a-, schotjl, and what you do with Mr. Fitzgerald. Adieu. 
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UBTTEB XCVDL 

CkBUofham, June 9SL Ifl 

DSAR BOT, 
rpQI9 imriiiBglMcchred^rwr kticr^rtlM 8Sd ^J 
X aiidiM)CdfM^;iiiy(liilMd4tte«it. ismvtty^ 
bsra hlid that troirilAcscniie tooili drawn { joa «fll n^ 
dare'my, be perfect^ cMjr> and lunfe no move i ntot i i y l 
I hdj^, from whooL T tend 3roa btek yoor tlMme^ thvi 
ofvfaielitahiveiyiPBUtatiflftedwitk: likiife ean^ctai 
EngjUflh of H, irlileh eorrectionil det^jroii wUI-^QMHi 
remember.' Though proprietj- and •ecMrac^' ave ^Mteai 
a1>leki every hu^gnage, thef are partiealaiij- arnraiir 
one^t ovli ; and distingiuah people of fiudiien and edBH 
from tbe iSlttrate vulgar. Those iHio apeak and^M 
hoDgoage with parity and el<^|;anee^ hvn a great adnn 
over even those who are free from fiiults, but have ye 
beauty nor happiness of style and expression. Cicero i 
very tfnly» tiiat it is a great ornament and advantage to e 
other men in that particular quality In which men e 
beasts, spee^^. Direct your next to me here, and i^ter' 
to Bath. Adieu ! and, in proportion as you deserva j 
shall always he. Yours. 

JXTTER XCVm 

> Bath^ Jidy 16, 1743 

DEAR BOY, 

I RECEIVED this morning your letter and theme ; b 
which were so much better written than the fona 
that I almost read them at sight. It is thei*eforc phda t 
you could do better than you did, and I am sure yon can 
better still, and desire that you will be pleased to do so^ 
send you back your letter for tjt^ sake of two gross ftnlU 
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orthography, which 1 have corrected, and vhioh it is 
fit you should obeerve. Thoae thhigi which all people 
can do well if they pleaae, it k a shame to do ill. As 
Ar example ; -^IritiDg and spelling well only require 
eare and attention. There are other things which peo- 
ple are not obliged to do at all ; but if they do them at aU, 
are obliged to do them well, or they ma](e themsclTes Teiy 
ridiealous by attempting them. As for instance; dancings 
music, painting, whidi a man is not obliged to know at all . 
bat then he is obliged, by common sense, not to do them at 
ally miless he does them welL I am very f^bd to hear that 
yon have increased your fortune by the acquisition of two sil- 
vier peaee. In that article (in spite of the old proverb) I 
reeommend to you to be pemuf wite, and to take a great 
deal of pains to get more. Aloney so got brings along with it 
what seldom accompanies money, honour. As you are now 
got into scnscovcrses, remember, that it is not sufficient 
to put a little common sense into hexameters and pentame- 
ten ; that alone iloea not constitute poeiry : but obsei've, and 
mdeavoor to imitate, the poetical dicti<H), the epithets, and 
the images of the poets : for though the Latin maxim is a 
tme one, JSTMciiur poeta. Jit orator / that rehttes only to the 
genius, the fire, and the invention of the poet, which is cer* 
tainly never to be acquired, but must be bom with him. Bnt 
the mechanical parts cf poetry, such as the diction, the 
numbers, and the harmony, they are to be acquired by care. 
Many words that are very properly used in prose, are much 
below the dignity oi verse. Jfrequent epithets would be very 
impr(^[>er and affected in prose, but are almost necessary in 
verse. Tims you will observe, that Ovid, the poet you now 
read, adds an e{nthet to almost every substantive ; which 
epithet is to point out some particular circumstance or pecn- 
liarity of the substantive. Vii^ commonly gives the epitliet 
of I*hu to his hero JEneas, On account of his remarkable 
piety, both to hb father Anchises, and to the gods ; but then, 
when he represents him lighting, or making love, he judi- 
cioasly changes the epithet, and call| Inia jDux J£.ueQi%s >b^ 
VOL, L T 



more paroper epithet in tkose situation^. < 
ffoia Penelopeto Ulysses, makes her gii 
of lerUUBf beeause he was so long coming fa 

Mane tua Penelope lento tibi mittit I 

VJfhsxk yoQ read the poets, attend to all tli 
^ merely, to the literal ooustruetioii of th 
feet of the Terse. 

Tliope yoa take pains with Mr. Fitzgci 
hnidi in Greek ; fior that, I am sure, is L 
vili giteyott Horace's advice upon tliat sul 

-^•^Vo8 exemplaria Qri 



^ J^actuntd, veraatc numuy versate dim 

J^rtnef bofly knows Latin, but few pe< 
weH; apjkhat yoa will distinguish yourst 
Oredc than you can by Latin : ami, eonsi 
ytm. h«y6 learned it, you ought to know it 

If yoa would have me bring } ou any Uui 
ibe know ^hat, and you sliall have it ; pn 
refcom, I hear an equally good account 
Kkhols, Mr. Fitzgerald, and ^Monsieur Co 



LETTER XGIX. 

Bath 4 
BEAR fiOY, 

I AM veiy sorry to hear fi*ora London t] 
rash, which I suppose pi*occ'e<ls from ui 
ty of bad fruit you have eatcti ; however, 
tliat the distemper discharges jtsclfiii this % 
be the better for it after wai-ds. But pruy 
Bome time, be forbidden fruit to you ; and 
»tQr Eve, with citUci' stall or basket, tew 



/ 
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Health, in my mind, deserves more attention than life ; and 
yet one would think that few jwOple knew the value of it, by 
their wa} of living. lYuit is yet tlic oniy irregidarity your age 
exjKises you to ; and you see the consequences of it ; but they 
are not to compare to the ill consequences lyhich attend the 
irregularities of manhood. Wine and women give incurable 
<1i&tcni])crs. Fevers, the gout, th6 stone, the pox, are the 
necesswrj' consequences of debauchery : and can rational 
creatures then willftdly bring *«ch misfortunes upon them- 
tclvcs ? I am sure you never will. Mens aana in c^rpore 
sano is the truest description I know of human happiness ; I 
thuik you have them both at present; take csre to keep them : 
H is ill your power to do it. 

If I should not be in town before the silly breaking-up for 
Bartholomew-tide, I woukl have you then go as usual to Mr. 
Maittaire, to amuse yourst^lf with Greek. I have wrote to 
liim about it : and I expect a much better account of you from 
him tliis breaking up than I had the last. Do not write to 
me aftw-r next Thursday, for I leave tliis place next Satur* 
day. You need not send me any theme, ance you have not 
)ieen wrfl, and I will be satisfied with hearing of your recov- 
ery ; but you may get the two themes 1 sent you ready 
against I come to town. You win observe, they are direct 
<^ontrar}' subjects, and I shall be glad to know what you can 
lu^ on each side of the question. J^fagnis tamen excidet 
aitaiSf is what Ovid says- of Phaeton, to excuse his attempt- 
ing what he could not perform; and implies that there is 
some ilegi'ee of merit in attempting great things, even though 
one fails. The other, ^ut nunquam teiitcs, aitt perjice^ 
recommends prudence in all we undertake, and to attcnipt 
nothing that we arc not sure to be able to go through with. 
Adieu. 



iJMt Uriitytti iiiiy not auonue m»(B»,j€n onee 
tee) of MgUfeiKoe. lam vety gbMitofiiKl» 1 
■i^Mi I am to rMeifiSy that you a» ddenak 
yonndfteriaiuljto joar buBneaB} to attend 
learoy in order to learn it well ; and to reflect ai 
on vbat yoa bate learned, ^jhat yoor learning i 
toyon. Tbeie are Tery good resoliitionsy a 
jfm mightily for them. Now for your last k 
iMnm ffwahied— ¥oa rebuke me very leverely | 
iagp or at leaat for not reinemberingg. that 70 
•OBM tint inthe fifth form. Here, I eonfeai^ ] 
i4uitlonjiermyielf} ^ on the one hand, I 
ypphiM^ that yon would not, at the time, have c 
fAeteatof that onportanee tome; and on flu 
ft la not Ukcfy, tiiat if yon had informed me c 
kave finrgotten it* You uy that it happen^ u 
fal whieh, with all due tubmiaaon to you, I ap 
•ra miataken, beoaiue that must haTo been 1 
KnglanA, whkh I am fOfe it waa not ; and it dot 
hi any of your oiiginal manoseript^ that it ha| 
]MUy not this possibly proceed from the oscii 
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yd ; (br tht! taster tlioy vi'ote tlic more they got ; in Uic 
latter case (ohscno this) us it was a task imposed upon them, 
which tli(?) tlitl iiot dare to refuse, they were idte, careless, 
and incorrect, not pi-ivin J themseh'ea the trouble to read over 
'what tlitnf had writteiL The wrlebrated Atticus kept a great 
number of ttiesc transcribing slaves, and got great sums of 
money hy their !.)l>oui*s. 

But, to rotimi now to yourfiftli form, from wlicnce I have 
rtmyed, it may l>e too long : Pray what do you do in that 
counti"}- ? ne so kind as to give me a description of it. What 
^ Latin and (ircek T)ooks do you read there ? Are your exer- 
cises, exercises of invention ? or do you still put the bad Kng- 
Ibh of the Psulms into bud TjBtin, and only change the shape 
of Latin verse from loir; to short, and fiom short to long ? 
People do not improve singly by travelling, but by the ob- 
servations they make, and by keeping good company where 
tliey do travel. So I hope in your travels througli Uie fifth 
fonn, J ou keep company with Horace and Cicen), among 
the llomans; amlUomer and Xenoplion, among the Greeks ; 
and that you are got out <')f the worst company in the world, 
tlic Creek epigrams. Martial has wit, antl is worth your 
Irxtking into sometimes ; but f recommend tlie Gi-eek epi-* 
wains to your supreme contempt. Good night to you. 



LETTER CI, 

Jfa^te, April 16, JV. S. 1743. 

DEAU r.ov, 

(■'^ IVE tin' enclosed to Monsieur Coudert ; it is in answer 
-^ to one 1 received from liim btelv, in which he com- 
liinnds you, and coiise*iUently phrases me. If }Our praisi'S 
givi; me so much pleasure, how much more must th<»y give 
}on, wlirn they come i-onnd to yon, and are consequently 
Uiiliiiiited mIiIi n.ttny ! To be commended by tho.se, who 
thenis(h:'s deS4 rve to be coiiiniended, .ind for thir.L's com- 
f.iei4(':ible jjj ibt'jysi'h t'9, is, in my U'AuA, \\\i* ^v;A«i^X t^^^vs*^-? 

1 '1 
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nrs tttf b^ cun feci. Tucitiu ciproaacs it viA pttL 
■UEi^tli in douc wonls, vrLen he rebitm Uul Gennuiot 
(ued to ni dmot Ui> cuiip in di^uiie, lo hear what M* Nt 
£en *wl ofltHh aiitl of bim ; atul cneritetiuig (Item ahnp 
(peak well of Um, ndila. Fruiter fama nii.- Ue enj<7i U 
owB nputtticn. No maa deicnrea repatalioii, wbo doe* M^ 
doirc it ; and iilioeTeF deurei it maf be niie, to B toD^ 
dfgniei to dcaerve it, anil lo bsTe it. Do fou tli 
it nd wev iti I (WD BMore yv u> num i> vell-drcncd «k* 
dMi not iTMr it : hehacjiKturbein nga. 

Msxt lo ehtrncter, wlunb ia founded npan «^ merit, 4 
moMplonngdHng to one'a aet^ iBto pleoffii anil IhM dcp 
upon ttie niBuei of exerting liunc guoil qualiti<!t thai ll 
thcekaraetar. Hen the e"">ea are to be oOed in 
paa7 and >doni nerf vord ukI aelion ; the look, Ihv lOM 
of *ili«e, the Bunner of ipeiikiDg, the gestures, n 
ipse td tarn tkat _^ m tgay qvay, that cveiy bodj' firdt, 
tholHh notndj' m eiaatly deaoribe. The best way of tp.' ' 
qdriagit, I belicTe, ia to obaerre bj vhal piirtiBUlBr tktmnT^ 
etmee cn^ penon jiteaMM jr.u the best, nnd to imOat* lW''-l 
person in particuliir; for wbat jdeHaei }uu will pr^al^T | 
pleaae ano^er. ~7' 1 

Monseur Dnno;cn will come to jiM tbit brealoa^p, M , 
sa~raueh to teaeh ynu to danre, a> to woll^ abutd, mAft 
weU. They are Boi sucb triaes aa the; are comraonlj tiuw^b 
and people are more inSneneed hj them than they iiMi^M i 
therefore pray mind tbem, and let gmted and |;rao(M Wf 
tiouaaml altitadca became baUtoal to yoa. Adicu-t 1 A# 
«ce yoii herore it \i t ery long. 

LETTER CU. 

jprii 30, a: S. I7t^ 
DF.AR BOY, 

YOU Ffbubcmc vcrj-jiwllyrormj' mistakE between Jmp 
and Venui, and I am verj glnd to be correoled \lj yw. 
It is Juno's Kpeei.1i to X<ilui, in the Bnt book of Virgil, ihn 
i meant i and IT L miL Tena^*,ttoi4 Ntrj -wtoo^, WM 
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|ed me into the error at'the time mi^ possiUy be, that in that 
i^eech (If I^remember right) Juno assumes a little of Venus's 
character, and offers to procure for .Solus by way of bribe. 

Tour Easter breakin^pisj bj good laefc^but short, and I 
■hall flee joa in England before your Whitsuntide idleness » 
4lioagh I flatter mjtdSjaa will not make it a time of idleness* 
«t least I will do my endeavoors to prevent it. 

I am sore 3^u are now <rfd enough, and I hope and believe 
that yoa are wise enough, to be sennble of the ^%at advail- 
tiges yoQ will reoeive fbr the rest of your life, from applica- 
^bn in the beginning of it If you have regard for your oha- 
zaeter, if you would beloved and esteemed hereafter, this is 
jonrtime, and your. only time, to get the materials together, 
and to lay the foundation of your future reputation ; the su" 
perstructure win be eanly finished afterwards. One yearns 
apl^eation now is worth ten to yoa hereafter ; therefore pray 
take pans now, in order to have pleasure afterwards ; and 
inind alwi^ what you are about, be it what it will ; it is so 
mach time saved. Besides, there is no one suiter sign in the 
wortd of a little frivoloas mind, than to be thinking of one 
thing while one is doing another ; lor whatever is worth doing 
it worth thinking of wliile one is doing it Whenever you find 
angr body incapable <ji attention to the same object for a quarter 
«f an hoar together, and easily diverted from it by some 
trifle ; yoa may depend upon it that person is frivolous,, and 
ineapable of any thing great Let nothing detum you from 
the thing you are about, unless it be of mudi greater conso- 
qttenee than that thing. 

You win be thirteen by that time I shaU see you ; and con- 
sidering the care I have taken of you, you oug^t to be at 
thirteen what other boys are at sixteen ; so I expect to find 
yoB about sixteen nt ray return. Good uight to yon. 
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XETTEB CaOUL' -^ " 

DEAR BOY, ■"*' 

IlBEAVEi>eodTed jom'two letteri^ rf the 90fli tk 
and 3d S^ovember, both which were preCly* corcM 
^tefiGE^ thttt 5^iMi mdce Viae <^the wc»fd dinffeef]on»to tt 
iritaltif afilettion ;'4n which setiiBeit fsffiddmn or mi H i ' 
fitft^ith regard to the gDrenunent. People who «re «| 
^ ciOTernhieiit are sajd to he disaiflfeeted ; tmt OMi> 
teys|mi«^ a peAon u dwdfacted t& his father, Ua id 
Uh, thftugh III trath H would be ai proper ; hut usag^ 
deuOsM 9f laAgilagti'; and thatnai^; aal hare obaenri 
foM, is-the' tiMgeof p^ple of failkioii and lettenj^: 
ociiuniMii peopte'hi evay'^seimtiy speiik thehr^ own tiiii 
Vetytt $ Ifae people of *tehkm (ab thef ar^ called) tpi 
hettedr/lntBot' ahira3r8'eori^etly^,hetatt«e~'tiie^ are-nbl-i 
fveopl^iif lettrrs. ' Thofte ^irhd speak their own'kaigidi|^ 
most aeioiiratety arc thote who haTe leaitaing, and are« 
saxne time in the polite '^^rld ; at Iclfi^t thch* languad 
be reckoned the- staiftd'ard of the ian^agcof'thataj 
The grammatical rtdes of most hingUa<!:e8 are pi4cl||![ li 
the same ; aiid your Latin Grammar will teach ycMt 'i|^ 
Englifilft grammatically. But every language has i(b *fS 
lar idiom& aud peculiarfties, wliich are not to be accoiH^ 
iwit, being ettabUshed by U8s^:e, must be submitted to^^ 
instance, Mono do you do ? is absolute nonsense; and tj 
meaning at a!l ; but it is used by every body for /T'Tktf i 
state of your health ? There are a tiiousand expreaai 
this kind in every Iilnguage, which, though infinitely . al 
yet being universally received, it would be still more ■• 
not to make use of them. I had a letter by last 
Mr. Mailtaire, in which he tells me, that your 
mar g"oes pretty well, but that you do not 
words ; without which your Greek rules will be 
pse. This is OfOt want of memory, I am surt^ hiit 
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tentipn ; fur all pec^le remember whatever they attend to. 
They say that ' Great wits have short memories ;' but I say^ 
Ihat omty fools have short cnes ; because they wq incapable 
«f attentioiii at least to aiiy thing that deserves it, and then 
they complain of want of memor}*. 

It is astopishing to me that you have not an ambition to ex- 
etSL in every thing you do '; which, by attention to each thing, 
juid to no other at that time, you might easily bring about* 
Can any thing be more flattering than to be acknowledged to 
cxed in whatever one attempts? And can idiencss and 
dinpataon afford any pleasure equal to that ? Qui nil moUtur 
ihtepti was said of Homer ; and is the best thing tliat can be 
•aid of any body. Were I in your place, I protest I should 
be mdaocholy and mortified, if I did not both construe Homer, 
And play at pitch, better than any boy of my o^irn age, and 
15 my own form. I like tlie epigram you sent me last very 
weH, and would have you in every letter transcribe ten or a 
dosca Hues out of some good author ; I leave the choice of 
tiie subject, and of the language, to you. What I mean by it 
1^ to make you retain ao many shining passages of different 
Mlliors, which writing them is the likeliest way of doing, 
^twided yOQ will but attend to them while you write them. 
! Work hard, or yon wiU pass your time very ill at my 



LETTER CIV- 

DvbUn Castle, J^'ov. 29, 1745. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE received your last Saturday's performance, with 
which 1 am very well satisfied. I know or have heard of 
no lilr. St. Maurice here ; and young Pain, whom I have 
made an ensign, was here upon the spot, as were evciy one 
pf those I have named in these new levies. 

Now that the Christmas breaking-up draws near, I have 
cirdi*rcfl Mr. Dcsnosyers to go to you, chiring that time, to 
teaph you to daaoc. I desire ths^t you will ^axticxsl'^VN ^v^^\A 



10 the fsneiM motion "Stjiir arnA'i ifrtiMi^^MHb' ite *■■ 
ner of pottiiit on jour bat; and g;hifD^ yiMir hnnda k iB. fi 
a gentieman need attend to. Diuieai|^ ia la iiiadC HfOif^l^ 
iling, iffly tttngt bnt it is one of dioae ta^OXUktAUmfw^ 
-whkhpeo]^e of sense are sometinici obBged to oQ uftn ' M jt ij 
then they dioald bo able to dolt ^weil. - And tiMngti I 
not have ^fou adanoer, jet when yn^do dfoot,! waM Um 
joadanee weU; aal wtyiMhsvejnhdo^very thiiag. jmft 
VdL IlierennoonetldngBOtriffingyfaatwliich (jfi^r^ 
he done at aU) oug^t to be done veil { and I hare oftea 
you, that I wished yoa even played at ]atcii» andoiiBkcVi 
ter than any boy at Westminster. -For iiwtan€i% < 
Teiy foolish thing ; andyetit isa veryfooGd& tfalng.forai 
not to be well dressed, aeedrdiiig l^'Us rank and viy aC 
and it is so fiMTi^ioin bei^ a disparagement Id 09:1 naiA 
derstandiog, that h is faHiqr apvoef of it» t(k fia m 
«d ai)||liose whom be fives "fith' c .€hadiffian^ lUi' 
betweea a man of sense aned a fofftisy* that the fop mliMiJ 
aelf upon hb dress ; and the man of sense laugha at it; at i^ \ 
same time that he knows he must not nt^e^ it ThiJg<l^ /I 

11 thousand foolish customs of this* jbund, wbicl^ iiq|-]^b|||.-* 
criminal, must be complied with, and even clnbtrttBijf^f' -i 
raen of sense. Diogenes ^e cynic was a wiae m|B fvd|0t .U 
pising them ; but a foolfor showing it Be wiser thafi fAflP ^ . ! 
people if you can ; but do not tell them so. . ' 4 

It is a very fortun^e thing'fipr Sir Charles Hothani» tolWQ ^ 
fallen iuto the hands of (me^bf your age,cxpcrieBac^aai.> 
iLno^iedgc of tlie world : I am persuaded you will take iaMli 
care of him. Good night 

I^TTERCV. 

Jhibtin Cattle, Feb. % 1746. 
SIR, 

1IIAVE been honoured with two letters from jf/fU siaee I 
. troubled you with my last ; and I hsve likewise received ^ 
a letter from Mr. Morel, containing a sliort, bak bcautiM , 
^anu9oript| b»id to«be yours : but I confess I can harflly bt> 
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iicve it, ]x'causc it is so veiy difTercnt from yofur common 
vritiiig ; and I will not suppose that you do not always write 
as well as you can ; for to do any. tiling ill tliat one can do 
veil) is a degree of negligence of which I can. never suspect 
vou. I always applauded youi* laudable ambition of excelling 
in every tiling you attempted ; and tlierefore make no doubt 
but tluit you w;ill hi a little time be able to write full as well 
aa the person (w;lioever he was) that wrote that manuscript, 
which is said to be yours. People like you have a contempt 
for mediocrity^ and are not satisfied with escaping censure ; 
they aim at praise, and by desiring, seldom fail dcser>iug 
ted acquliing it. 

Tou propose, I find, Demosthenes for your model ; and 
jou have chasen very well : but remember the pains he took 
to be what he was. Ue spoke near tlie sea, in storms, both 
to use Itlmself to speak loud, and not to be disturbed by the 
nrjise and tumult of public assemblies ; he- put stones in his 
nioutli to help his elocution, which naturally was not advan- 
tageous: from which fact I conclude, that whenever he spoke 
He opened both his lips and his teetfi ; and Uiat he articulat- 
ed every word and every syllable dibtincily, and full loud 
enongh to be heard the whole length of my libraiy. 

As he took so mudi pains for the graces of orator}' only, I 
conclude he took still more for the more solid parts of it. I 
am apt to tliink he applied lilmself extremely to the proprie- 
ty, the purity, andthe elegancy ofhis language ; to the distribu- 
tion of tlic parts of liis oration ; tothc force ofhis arguments ; to 
the strengths of his proofs ; and to the p:isslons, asM-ell as tlie 
judgments of his audience. 1 fancy he began with on ex(yr- 
ffium, to gain the good opinion and the affections of his au- 
dience ; that afterwanls he stated the point in question 
liriefly, but clearly ; that he then brought his proofs, aftor- 
Msu*<Is iiis argtunents ; and th.it he concluded with aperoru' 
tin, in which he recapitulated the whole succinctly, enforced 
<hc !>trong parts, and ai-t fully slipped over the weak ones ; and 
*t last made his strong p.isli at the ])ass'on8 of his hearers. 
^^'h(•^cver yor. wouM pr rsualc or provcil, address y<i^wai35. 
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ik» die ptBtions ; h is by them that mankind is i 
Csaar bade Us aol^iers, at the battle of Fharaalia 
faces of Pompejr'amsn; they diil so, and preta 
you atzike at the passions ; and if you do, you too 
If yoa can once engi^peopk's pride, love, pi^j 
(or whieherer is their prevaiiing pasoon), on ya 
need boI fear what their reason ean do against yo 

I am with the greatest req^t, 

LETTEE CVl. 

Ifubliji^ Feb. 
imARBOY, 

1 BECEIVEDyour letter of the Itth, with great 
being well -written in every sense. I am glad 
yOQ begin to taste H(Mrace ; the more you read him til 
winiikehim. His Art of Poetry is,in ray mind, his in 
and the roles he there lays down are applicabli 
eveiy part of life. To avoid extremes, to observe 
to consult one's own strength, and to be consiste 
ginning to end, are precepts as useful for the mai 
poet. When you read it, have this observation in 
and yoii will find it holds true througliout. Yoa ai 
ly wclcdme to my Tadtus, pf ovided you make a 
it ; that is provided you read it ; but I doubt it is 
difficult for you yet. He wrote in the time of Ti 
tlic Latin language had greatly degenerated from 
of the Augustan age. Besides, he has a peculiar 
of style, tliat often renders him obscure. But h 
describes mankind perfectly well ; and that is the 
useful knowledge. You cannot apply yourself toe 
too carefully to it. The more you know men, the k 
trust them. Ycung people have commonly an 
openness and frankness ; they contract friendshipi 
credulous to professions, and are always the dupe 
If you would have your secret kept, keep it to yoi 
vitia Tex7 ponible that your friend may one d$^ 



^ 
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}rac your enemyi take care not to put yoanelf in his 
r&r while he is your friend. The same arts and tricks 
: boys will now try upon you^^ for balls, bat% and half-pence, 
1 wHO. make use of with you when you are a man, fbr 
er purposes. 

'our French epigram is a pretty one. I send you another 
■etum, which was made upon a very insignificant, obscure 
iw, who left a sUm of money in his will for an epitaph to 
made ujpon him. 

Colas est mort de mfiladie, 

Tu veux que j'cn plcui-e le sort ; 
Que diablc veux tu que Jen dise 2 

Co^ vivdt ! Colas est mort ! 

t exposes perfectly well the silly yanity of a fi^Ilow, who, 
ugh he had never done any thing to be spoken of in his JS£e- 
e, wj^nted to have sometlung said of him after his death, 
in give you into tlie bargain a very good l^g^Bah epitaph^ 
m a TirtuouB and beautiful young lady : 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much virtue as could die ; 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 

Ldicu ! AVork hard ; for your day of trial draws near. 

JJETTER CVII. 

Sunt quibus in Satir^ vidcar nimis acer. 
FIND, sir, you are one of those ; though I cannot ima« 
gine why you tlunk so, unless something I have said, very 
ooently, has happened to be very applioable to somebody 
othei' of your acquaintance. lie makes U^ satire, who 
ilies it, gui capit illefacit : Ihop^ yQiL\MDIIC(yxa^\tsD«»!^ 
OJ.. I IT 



■:i 
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you by any thing I have said ; hecaoseif ycm do, it seemi 
to imply a consdousncss of some goilt, which I dare not pre- 
sume to suppose in your case. I know my duty too wcA to 
express, and your merit too well to entertain, such a vaph 
cion. I have not lately read the satirical authors yoa mentioD, 
having very little time here to read. But as soon as I icCon 
to England, there is a book that I shall read over very mv- 
fully ; a book that I published not quite fourteen years i^: 
it b a small quarto ; and, though I say it myself, there is 
something good hi it ; but, at tlie same time, It is so inconcct, 
80 inaccurate, and has so many faults, that I must have a bet- 
ter edition of it published, which I will caiefnlly rei^ and 
correct. It will soon be much more generally read tlian It 
has been yet ; and therefore it is necessary that it diOoH 
prodire in lucejn, multo emendatior. I believe you have td- 
dom dipped into this book ; and, moreover, I believe it vill 
be tlie last book that you will read with proper atteotioo: 
otherwise, if you would take the trouble, you could helpne 
in this new edition, more than any body. If you will promise 
rac your assistance, I will tell you the book ; till then I shall 
not name it. 

You will find all the Spectators that aw good, that is, all Ad- 
dison's, in my library-, in one large quarto volume of his works; 
whicli is perfectly at your service. 

Pray tell Monsieur Coderc (who you, with great gram- 
matical purity, say, has been to General Cornwall^) that ido 
not doubt but that whole a^r will be set right in a little 
time. Adieu. 

LETTER CVIII. 

Dublin Castle, March 10, 1/40. 
SIR, 

I MOST thankfully acknowledge the honour of two or three 
letters from you, since I troubled you with my last ; and 
am veiy proud of the repeated instances you give me of ywir 
favour and protection, wblcli I ^liaU. ^rud&^vQur to dcsenc; 
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I am VC17 glad you wenft to he»r a trial in the Court of 
King*8 Ben**!! ; aiid still more so, that you made the proper 
aniraadvcrsions upon the inattention of many of the X'coplc in 
the Court. As you observed very well the indecency of that 
inattention^ I am sure you will never be guilty of any thing 
like it yourself. There is no surer sign in the world of a little, 
weak mind, than inattention. Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well ; and nothing can be done well without 
attention. It is the sure answer of a fool, when you ask him 
ahoiit any thing^hat was said or done, where he was present, 
that * truly he did not mind it.' And why did not the fool mind 
it^ What "had he else to do there, but to mind what was do- 
ing ? A man of sense sees, hears, and retains, every thing 
that passes where he is. J desire I may never hear you talk 
<jf not minding ; nor complain, as most fools do, of a treach- 
<.*rous mcrraory. AFmd, not only what people say, but how 
they aay it ; and, if you have any sagacity, you may discover 
more truth by your eyes than by your ears. People 
ean sa/ what they wiH, but they cannot look just as they 
will ; and their looks frequentiy diwover, what their 
words are calculated to conceal. Observe, tlici'cfore, 
people's looks carefully, when they speak, not only to you, 
hut to each other. I have often guessed, by peo^ile's faces, 
what Ihey were saying, tliougli I could not hear one woi*d 
they «aid. The most material knowledge of all, I mean the 
knowledge of tlie world, Is never to be acquired without 
gi'eat attention ; and I know many old people, who, though 
they have li*'ed long in the world, are but children still as to 
the knowledge of it, fix>m theh* levity and inattention. Cer- 
tain forms, which peoi>le comply with, and certain arts, 
which all people aim at, hide in some degree the truth, and 
give a general exterior resemblance to almost every body. At- 
tention and sagacity must see through that veil, and discover 
the natural character. You are of an age, noM-, to re^flect, to 
observe, and compare characters, and to arm youi'self against 
ihe^mmon arts, at least, of the world. If a man with whom 
rou ai'c but barely acquainted, to wljoiu you hs^N^ laJiAvi "w^ 
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ofi^Sy nor given any marks erf friendship, makes you, oai 
sudden, strong professions of his, receive them -with dvility, 
but do not repay them inth confidence : he certainly meaai 
to deceive you ; for one man does not fall in love with anolber 
at sight. If a man uses strong protestations, or oaths^ H 
make you believe a thing, which is of itself so likely and pn 
baUe that the bare saying of it would be sufficient, depend 19 
on it he lies, and is highly interested in making yoo believeit 
or else he would not take so much pains. 

In about five weeks, I propose having the honour of It^hi 
myself at your feet ; wliich I hope to find grown longer iha 
they were when I left them. Adieu. 

UBTTER CIX. 

DubUn, March 25, 1746. 
BEAR BOY, 

YOU are a mere CEdiphus, and I do not believe a Spbya: 
could puzzle you ; though, to say the truth, consJbrasoei 
is a great help to discoveries of that kind. I am ^ad you ar 
sensible the book I mentioned requires more than one nr 
edition before it can be correct : but, as you promise to cc 
operate with me, I am in great hopes of publishing a prett 
good edition of it in five or six yeara time. I must have A 
text very correct, and the character very fair ; botli whic 
must be chiefly your care : as for the notes, whieh I fane 
you will desire should be bank-notes, I believe I must provid 
them ; wliich I am very willing to do, if the book deserve 
them. 

Vou call upon me for the partiality of an author to his o« 
works ; but take this along with you, that the worst antboi 
are always tlie mostpartiul to their own workXf hut a goo 
nuthor is the severest critic of Ills own composittons ; theft 
fore, .IS I hope that, in this case, I am a good author, 1 et 
tell you, I shall id ways be correcting, and never think m; 
work perfect enough. To leave allegory, which should new 
be long (and it may be this has been too long), I tel! yoa ver 
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leriously, that I both expect and require a great deal from 
jTou, aud if you should disappoint me, I would not advise ycni 
to expect much from me. I ask nothing of you but vbat is 
entirely in your own {tower, to be an honest, a learned, and a 
«rell4>red man. As for the first, 1 cannot, I will not doubt it ; 
[ think you know already the infamy, the horrors, and the 
nodafortuncs tliat always attend a dishonest and dislionourablc 
man. As to learning, thgt is wholly in your own power ; ap- 
^ation win bring it about ; and you must have it Good- 
iteediug is the natural result of common sense and common 
ibservation. Common sense points out civility, and observa- 
jcm teaches youtlie manner of it, which makes it good-breed- 
ng. To tell you the truth, I do not know any thing you fail 
n so much as in this last : and a very great failing it is. 
Though you have not seen enough of the woHd to be well- 
ired, you have sense enough to know what it is to be cayU ; 
mt I cannot say that you endeavoiu* much to be so. It is with 
lifficulty tliat you biing yourself to the common offices of ci- 
fility, ^liich shoidd always seem willing and natura}. 

I^y tell your mamma, that I really have not had time to 
inswer her letter ; but that I will see what I can do about it 
rhen I return to England ; and tell her too, that she is ex- 
L-cmely welcome to send as many letters as ever slie pleases 
uider my cover. i 

Send me, in your next, that ode of Horace that begins with 
Water sava Cupidiivum. Grood night, sir. 

LETTER ex. 

Jlpril 5, 1746. 
DEAR BOY, 

BEFORE it is very long, I am of opinion, that you wiU both 
think and speak more favourably of women than yjou do 
ow. You seem to think, that from Eve downwards tliey 
ave done a great deal of mischief. As for that lady, I g^ve 
er up to you ; but, ance her time, histoiy wiU infoiTti you, 
liat men have done much more mischjicf iu tike ^'OvVl \.Wv 
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m-omen ; and^ to say the tmtli, J would net ad^ae ym tb 
trust either, more than is absolutely necessary. But tlus I 
-will advise }'OU to, which is, never to attack whole bodies (I 
any kind ; for, besides that all genera) rules hare their ex- 
ceptions, you unnecessarily make yoursdf a great number of 
enemies, by attacking a corps collectively. Among vomci^ 
as among men, there are good as well as bad : and it may ht 
full as many, or more, good than among men. Tins nb 
holds as to lawyer^ soldiers, parsons, eourtien, citiaens,Cc 
Tliey are all men subject to the same passicms and ■eatiment^ 
differing only in the manner, according to their sevenl eds- 
cations ; and it would be as imprudent as unjust to attack iBj 
of them by the lump. Individuals forgive sometimes; W 
bodies and societies never do. Many young people think ft 
ver}' genteel and witty to abuse the clergy ; in which th^are 
extremely mistaken ; since, in my opinion, panons are veiy 
like men, and neither the better nor tiie worse for wearing a 
hlack gown. All general reflections, upon nations and soeie- 
lies, are the trite, thread-bare jokes of those who sA. up for 
wit without having any, and so have recourse to commtm* 
place. Judge of individuals from your own knowledge of 
them, and not from their sex, profession, <h: denominatioD. 

Though at my return, which I hope will be very soon, I 
shall not find your feet lengtliened, I hope I sliaU find your 
head a good deal so, and tlien I shall not much mind your 
feet.. In two or three montlis after my return you and I shall 
part for some time : you must go to read men, as wdl as 
books, of all languages and natioiis. Observation and reflec- 
tion will then be very necessary for you. We will talk this 
matter over fully when we meet ; wliich I hope will be in 
the last week of this month ; tiU when, I have the honour 
of beipg 

Your most faithful Servant 
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LETTER CXI. 

Baihy Sept. 29, O. S. 1746. 

DEAR BOY, 

I RECEIVED \j the last mail your letter of tlic 23(1 N. S. 
from Heidelberg ; and am very wdl pleased to find that 
yxja inform joanelf of the particidars of the several places 
jfsa go through. Yoa do mighty rig^t to sec the curiositieB 
in those sereral places ; each as tlic golden bull at Frankfort, 
the tan at Heidelberg, &c Other travellei's see tliem, and 
talked them : it is very proper to see them too ; Irat remem- 
ber, that seeing is the least material object of travelling ; hear- 
ing and knowing are the essential p<»nt8. Therefore, pray 
let yoiir inquiries be chiefly directed to the knowledge of the 
constitution and partlculai* customs of the places %vhcre yon 
either ir side at, or pass through ; whom they belong to, by 
what ri^it and tenure, and since when ; in whom the su- 
preme authoiity is lodged ; and by what magistraten, iuid 
in what manner, the civil and the criminal justice is adniiiiis- 
ierod. It is Hkewise necessaiy to get as much acquaintance 
as you can, in order to observe the characters and manners 
of the jicople ; for, though himian nature is in truth the same 
through the whole human species, yet it is so differently mo- 
dified and varied, by education, habit, and difierent customs, 
that one should, upon a slight and superficial observation, al- 
most tliink it different 

As I have never been in Sv^tzcrland myself, I must desire 
you to inform me, now and then, c^ the constitution cf that 
country. As for instance ; do the Thirteen Cantons, jtantly 
and collectively, form one government, where the supreme 
authority is lodged ; or is each canton sovereign itself, and un- 
der no tic w constitutional obligation of acting in common 
«Mmcert with the other cantons ? Can any one canton make 
war or alliances with a foreign power, without the consent of 
the other twelve^ or at least a majority oC thicm I d^si ^^^ 
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vantou declare war against another ? If erery canton ii »• 
vercign and independent in itself, in irhom is tKe am i mi c 
powci' of that canton lodged ? Is it in one man, or in a eertn 
nuraber df men ? If in one man, what is he called ? If ia a 
number, what are they called ; senate, council, or what } I 
do not suppose that you can yet know these things youndf ; 
but a very little inquuy of those who do, will enable yon to 
answer rae these few questions in your next. You see, I sk 
sure, the necessity of knowing these tlungs thorou^y, nd 
consequently \ht necessity of conversng muefa -with the peo- 
ple of the country, who alone can inform you rightly : wberm 
most ofthcEnglidi who travel, converse only with eaehothe^ 
and consequently know no mcn^ when tliey retom to England, 
than they did when they left it. This pi-oceeds from a 
iHiise hmtte, which makes them ashamed of going into 
pany ; and frequently too from the want of the necessary Ian- 
gua§:e (French) to enable them to bear their i>ait in it Ai 
for the mavrvaise hontCy I hope yon arc above it.' Yoor 
figure is like other people's ; I sup]X)se you will take care thst 
your (h'css shall be so too, and to avoid any singu!arit}% WhiA 
then should you be asliamed of ? and why not go into a mi:^- 
e<l company, with as ranch ease, and as little concern, as you 
,e:o into your own room ? Vice and ignorance are the oidy 
lliings I know, which one ought to be asliamed of: keep Uit 
clear of them, and you may go any where, without fear or 
concern. I have known some people, who, from feeling the 
X)ani and inconveniences of tliis mauvaise /lente, have rushed 
into the other extreme, and tui'ucd impudent ; as cowards 
sometimes grow desperate from the excess of danger : but 
Uiis too is carefully to be avoided ; there being nothing more 
generally shocking than impudence. The medium between 
these tM'o extremes marks out the well-bred man : he feels 
himself firm and easy in all companies ; is modest Mithcwt 
being bashful, and steady without being impudent ; if he is s 
stranger, he observes with care the manners and ways of the 
people the most esteemed at that place, and confoi*ras to 
them with comidaisajicc. Instead of finding fault with th« 
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citttoms of that place, and telling the people that the Eng^h 
ones are a tliousand times better (as my countrymen are very 
apt to do), he commends their table, their dress, their houses, 
and their manners^ a little more, it may be, than he really 
thinks they deserve. But this degree of complaisance is nei« 
iher eriminal nor abject; and is but -a small price to pay for 
thegood-wiU and affection of the people you converse with. 
As the generality of people are weak enough to be pleased 
"With these little things, those -who refuse to please tliem so 
cheaply are, in my mind, weaker than they. There is a very 
pretty little French book, written by I'Abb^ de Bellegarde, 
intitaled, VArt de pUtire dant la Conversation ; and though 
I eonfess that it is impossible to reduce tlie art of plcaang to 
a fjnstcro, yet this book is not wholly useless ; I dare qay you 
may get it at Geneva, if not at Lausanne, and I would advise 
you to read it But this principle I will lay down, that the 
desire of {^easing is at least half the art of doing it : the rest 
depends only upon the manner ; which attention, obsci'vution, 
and frequenting good company, wffl teadi. But, if you arc 
bsy, careless, and indifferent nvhetliflr you please or not, de- 
pend upon it you never will pleuc* \ 

This letter is insensibly growll.toa long ; but, as I always 
flatter mysdf that my experience -may be of some use to your 
youth and inexperience, I tlirow out, as it occurs to me, and 
dudi continue to do so, every thing that I think may be of the 
least advantage to you in this important and decisive period of 
your life. God preserve you ! 

P. S. I am much better, and shall leave this place soon. 

LETTER CXn. 

JBa//*, October 4, O. S. 1746. 

BEAR BOY, 

THOUGH I employ so much of my time in writing to you, 
I confess I have often ray doubts whether it is to any 
purpose. I know how unwelcome advice ^"etiewSi^ >a \ Wuasjw 
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th»t those ^-lio want it most, like it and foUow it leut 
know too, tliat tlie ad\icc of parents, more partkul 
ascribed to tltc moroseness, tlie imiKTiousnebs, or tbi 
lity, of old age. But then, on the other liaiid, 1 flat 
self, that as your owui*eason (though too young as yd 
geat much to you of itself ) is, however, stroiig enough t 
you botli to judge (4*, and rccdvc, phun trutla ; I fla' 
solf (I say) that your own reason, young as it is^ must ' 
that I can have no intei'est but yours in tlie advice I gi 
and that, const-quentty, you will at least weigh and eo 
well : in wliich case, some of it will, I hope, have i1 
I)o not think that I mean to dictate as » parent ; I on 
to advise as a fnend, and an indulgent one too : am 
apprehend tliat I mean to check your pleasures, of w 
the contraiy, I only dc^re to be the guide, not the 
Let my experience supply your want of it, and clci 
way, in Uie progress of your youth, of those thorns au 
which scratched and disfigured me in the coui-sc of r 
do not, therefore, so much as Idnt to you, how uhsolu 
pendent }ou are upon me ; that you neiilicr liave, i 
have, a shilliilg in the world hut from me ; and Uia 
have no womnnish weakness for v oui' person, yoiu 
must and will be tlie only meusuiv of my kindness ; 
do not hint these things to you, because 1 am con vine 
you will act rij^ht, uiM)n inoi*e noble uiul generous prir 
1 mean for the s;dk.e of doing right, and out uf aflcet 
gratitude to me. 

I have so often i*ccommended to vou attention and 
tion to whatever you learn, that I do r»ol mention the 
as duties ; but I point them out to you, as conducive, 
iiolutely necessary, to your pleasures ; for can theiv be : 
«r pleasure than to be univei'sally allowed to e.\cc4 tl 
one^s own age and manner of life ? And, coiisetjuenl 
there be any thing more mortifying than to bo e\ct 
them ? In this latter cas<», your sbaiue and regix-t f 
(> real or than any bo<ly*s, because every ])crs(>n knows 
e>'>mmoa care which had been tiikeu of vour cnlucatii 
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riie <ypportunities yoii have hail of knowing more t}ian otliers 
of yonr age. I do not coniine the application, which I fccora- 
roend, singly to the view and emulation of excelling others 
(though that is a vciy sensible pleasure, and a very warranta- 
ble pride) ; but I mean likewise to excel in the thing itself; 
fur, in my mind, one may as well not know a thing at all, as 
kiiow it but imperfectly. To know a little of any thing, 
gives neither satisfaction nor credit ; but often brings disgrace 
or rkliciUe. Mr. Pope says, very truly, 

' A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 
Diink deep, or taste not, the Castalian spring.' 

And wliat is called a amatterivg of every thing infallibly con- 
stitates a coxcomb. 1 have often of late reflected what an 
unhappy man I must now have been, if I had not acquired in 
my youth some fund and taste of learning. What eould 1 have 
done with myself at this age without them ! I must, as many 
ignorant people do, have destroyed my health and faculties by 
totting away the evenings ; or, by wasting them frivolously in 
the tattle of womcu*s company, most have exposed myseU' to 
Ihc ri<Iicule and contempt of Ihoae very women ; or iaslly, I 
must liave hanged myself, as a man onee did, for weariness 
^putting on aixl pulling off his slioes and stockings every day. 
\fy books, and only my books, are now left me ; and 1 d»ily 
iimI what Cicero says of learning to be true : ' Hsbc studio 
[says he) adolescentiam ahint, senectntem oblectant ; secun- 
las res omant, adversis perfug^um ac solatium prsebent ; de- 
ectant domi, non impediunt f(»4s ; pernoctant nobiscum, 
[»eregrinantur, msticantur.' 

I do not mean by this, to exclude conversation out of the 
pleasures of an advaneefl age ; on the contrary, it is a very 
;reat and a very rational pleasure, at all ages ; but the con- 
rersation of the ignorant is no conversation, and gives even 
them no pleasure : they tire of their own sterility, and have 
not matter enough to furnish them with words to keep up a 
conversation. 

Let me, therefore, most earnestly reconuncnd to yon, to 
hoard up, wWle you can, a great slock ol"WivQr«\d^^'?i\ Ssst 
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tboagb, duciag the diaaipalion of your joath, JOU may aot 
auanqn to spend maiji of it ; jet jax raay depend upon il 
that* time vUlcomr, when yon »iU vinC it to Tauntiio Ji 
Vv3iG» traiuno u'e filled in plentiM ; ears ; not that il 
kDOwn that (he next, or the second, or third fear, will [COic 
k (Mrce one ; bat beeaiue it ii known that, Hnner m bd 
M^a ;eiirwi1l(Ki(iie,iD which the Ersin irill be wanted. 

I tnM aaj no more to ;0U upon this aubject ; ymi liave Mt. 
Baite with jou, to enfbree it ; jon liiiTe waaon, to anent 
tlx truth of it ', 10 (bat in Bhort, ' y<m have Moies and As | 
prcfilMtB t if foa vDl not beUere theiu, ndther will joaht 1 
lieve though one rose from the dcnd.' — Do not imaginB A^ j 
die Knoirieilge vhi<:h I an much revommend to jou, atftgff I 
fined to bmdii ; pleiising, useful, and iieceissr^ as that kns*- 
ledge >• : but I cDmprebcnil in it the great knowledge of tU 
irorid,|lJUmore necessary thnn tlmt of books. In truth, tbci 



asd DO man wZta^M^ 
lie knovledga rf ^vrfph 
l.andnatiDKdDpet. jHpl 



perfeotir vho haa iMt hoth. The! 

only to be aEqnlred in ^ voi^i & 

alone will never teadt,it joli; bat they \M angpit otQ 

things to ytmr obaermtiai, which mi^t otberna eaci^fl*) 

and your own obaErratioii* upon mankiiid, whrnafuqanl 

with thnaevhicb you nW Sod in Uiok% will hc^ 70D Jib 

tlie true ptMnl^ 

To tnawniankiad w^ reqiure) loU M modi atttatiw mI 
applicatioo at tokoov booln, and it nuy be, moc MfMi(r> 
und diacemmenL 1 am, at fliia tine, acqniiiiled witt HV 
ebl^y pcf^, who have all paawd thdr <i(i)>4e Hvw ta *■ 
great warid,butvltLauchleii^ and inattcntini, that &i!flao" 
no raoTc of it no« than they did at fifteen. Do not SMUr 
yoonelf, thtrefbre, with dke tiiought dtat yon tan aafl^ 
this loiowltii^ in the MtoIobb dut^hat of idle nonlilMH t 
nD,yaiimnMgDmDchde^crlhaD that VoanMMloafciMi 
people, M wdl u at them. Almoat all peo^ aio l«tn A 
hU the paaJona, to a certain dcnpe ( bat alraoat tifOf BV 
hssaprcraffii^aaci to wUd tke odtei* are anbovlMfr 
SewAemroQQ&ittliafcnifiBtliiaMw.gTT into m» 
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cesses of his heart, and observe tlie diffirent workings of the 
sime passion in dit^cFcnt people. And, when jou have found 
oat the prevailing passion of any man, remember never to 
ti-ost him where that pas^on is concerned. Work upon him» 
by it, if you please ; but be upon your guard yourself against 
ity whatever professions he may make you. 

I would desire you to read tliis letter twice over; but that I 
much doubt whetlier you will read once to the end of it. I 
will trouble you no longer now ; but we will have more upon 
this subject hereattcr. Adieu ! 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I have this niomtiit received you? letter from Schaffhaus* 
' en : In the date of It, you forgot the month. 

LETTER CXIU. 

Bath, October 0, O. S. 1710, 
BEAR BOY, 

YOUR distresses in your journey from Heidelberg to 
Schaffhausen, your lying upon straw, your black bread, 
and your broken berline, are proper seasonings for the greater 
fatigues and distresses which you must expect in the course 
of your travels ; and, if one had a mind to moralise, one 
might call them the samples of the accidents, inibs, and difH- 
culties, which every man meets with in his journey through 
fife. In tliis journey the understanding is the voiture that 
must carry you through ; and, in proportion as that is 
stronger or weaker, more or less in repair, your jomTiey 
-will be better or worse ; though, at best, you will now and 
then find some bad roads, and some bad inns. Take care, 
therefore, to keep that necessary voiinre in perfect good re- 
|jair ; examine, improve, and strengthen it every day : it is 
in tlie power, and ought to be the care, of every roan to do 
it: he that neglects it, deserves to feel, and certainly will 
feel, the &t:d effects of thtf tiegligence. 

Apropot of negligence ; I must say something to you.u.^<v^> 
that subject. You know I have ofteiv loVd \ovx* ^%X ta^i ^-^ 

VOL. I X 
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fcction for you ^ras not a ireak, ^rora.1nis]l one ; 
from hliading mc, it makes me but more quick-dgfat 
your faults : those It is not only my riglit, but ray du 
you of ; aiul it is your duty and your interest to com 
In the strict scrutiny which I have made into you 
(thank God) liitherto not discovei'cd any vice of the 
any peculiar weakness of tlie head : hut I have d 
laziness, inattention, and indifference ; faults wliich 
pardonahle in old men, who in tlie decline of fife, wL 
and spirits fail, have a kind of claim to tfiat sort of tr; 
i]ut a young man should be ambitious to shine an 
alert, acti||^ and indefatigable, in Uic means of doiii 
like Csesar, • Nil actum rcputjuis, si quid stipcres 
duni.' You seem to want that vivida via anivu, wli 
and excites most young men to please, to shine. 
Without tlic desire and the pains necessary to Ije c 
blc, dci>end upon it you never can be so ; as witliou 
sire and attention necessary to please, you never ca 
* Nullum numcn abcst, si sit prudentiu,' is unquc 
true, with regard to e^ery tiling except iK>cUy ; ai 
ver}- sure that any man of common understaiMling 
proper culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
whatever he pleases, except a gooti i)oet. Your d< 
is the grout and busy wca-ld ; your unmediate objec 
affairs, the interests, and the liistor}-, the tonstitui 
cu<$tomft, and the manners, of the se\ei'al paits of 
In this any man of common sense may, by commoi 
tion, be sure to excel. Ancient and uKMlern hisii 
liy attention, easily attainable, (ieoi^iiphy and cl 
tlie same : none of them requiring any unoommon 
genius or invention. Speaking and writing dearly, % 
and with case aiKl grace, are certainly to be acq 
rca<ling the best authors with care, and by aUentka 
best living models. These are the »'ualiiications oc 
ticularly necessary for you in jrUlp: <!epurtment, jr 
may l>c possessed of if you please ; and Mhich, ] 
/a//7r, I «?jall be very an^' ut. ^-v.^\i X'C vqw vvtt twi-t ^ 
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ais %ou Iia'tc the means in jour hands, it vUl be your own 
Ciult oulv. 

11' care and application art necessary to tlie acquiring of 
those qualifications, Vnhout which you can never be consid- 
crxble, nor iniikc a fij;ui'e in tlic "uorld ; they are not less 
necessary with regard to tiie lesser ucconiplishments, which 
»\ti reqiiibitc to make you agreeable and pleasing in society. 
In tiiith, whatever is woilh doing at all, is woitli doing well i 
•nil notiting can be done well without attention : I therefore 
carry tlie necessity of attention dciM-n to the lowest things, 
c%'en to dancing and drcns. Custom has made dancing some- 
tiiues Mcccssar)' for a young man, therefwe mind it wliile you 
learn it, that you may learn to do it well, and not be ridicu- 
laoMf though iu a ridiculous act. Dress is of the aamt natui'e : 
50U must dress ; therefore attend to it ; not iu order to rival 
or to excel a fop in it, but ill order to avoid singcdari(y', and 
consequently ridicule. Take gieat care alwa} s to be dressed 
£ke the reasonable pc(^>le of your own age in ^ihe place 
vheiv you are ; whose di'ess is never spoken of one way or 
another, as cither too ne{;ligent or too much studied. 

What is cojumonly called all' absent man, is commonly ei- 
ther a veiy weak, or a very affected man ; but be he which 
Iic will, he is, I am sure, a very disagreeable man in com- 
pany. He fails in all titc common offices of civiliiy^. he 
Bcems not to know, those people to-day, with whom ycSiter- 
day lie apiKjarcd to live in intimacy. He takes no pai't in the 
general conversation ; but, on tlie conti'aiy, breaks into* it 
Irom tunc to time, with bomc start of his own, as if he waked 
fiom a dream. Tliis, (as I said before) is a sure indication, 
c-itlier of a mind so weak that it is not able to bear above one 
ol>ject at a time, or so aflocted, that it woidd be supposed to 
lie wholly engrossed by, arid directed to, some very great 
and important object. Sir Isaac Newton, IVfr. Locke, and 
(iv TiUiy be) five or si.\ more, since Uie creation of the world, 
may have had a right to absence, from tliat intense thought 
"nhich the things they werciuvestigating required. Butifayou;:^ 
jaan, and a man of llrj worlJ, who lu\s 110 sucIysa ot^\!\Q\\s\.'c>'^t'4.v\^ 
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will claim and exerdse that right of absence in compan j,his pre- 
tended right should, in my nund, be turned intoan inToIimtuy 
absence, by his perpetual exclusion out of company. Uowerer 
frivolous a company may be, still, while yoa are anumg them, 
do not sliow them, by your inattention, that you think then 
60 ; but KiUicr take their tone, and conform io some ^egrtt 
to their weakness, instead of manifesting your contempt fir 
them. There is notldng that people bear more impatienllf 
or forgive less, than contem])t : and an injury is much aoGoer 
forgotten than an insult If, therefore, you vould nAa 
he loved than hated ; remember to have that constant at- 
tention about you, which flatters every man's little vaiu^ ; 
and the want of which, by motlifying his pride, neyer Cute 
to excite his resentment, or at least his iQ-will. For instanee, 
most people (I might say all people} have their weaknesses ; 
they have their aversions and their likings to such or waA 
things ; so that if you were to laugh at a man for his aveniai 
to a cat, or cheese (wlikh are comm<m antipatiiics), or by is* 
attention and negligence, to let them come in lils way where 
you coiJd prevent it, lie would in the first case tliitik Iiimself 
insulted, and in the second sBghted, and would rcmcmbtr 
both. Whereas your care to prociu-e for him what he like?* ' 
niid to remove from liim what he hates, shows liim, tliat he 
is at least an object of your attention ; flatters Ids varaty, and 
makes lum possibly more your friend, than u more importaut 
ser\ ice would have done. With regai-d to women, attei> 
lions still below these are necessai'y, and by the custom of the 
world, in some measure due, according to the laivs of goal- 
breeding. 

My long and frequent letters, which I send you in great | 
doubt of their success, put me in mind of certain papers^ 
which you have ver>- lately, and I fwmerly, sent up to kites 
iilong tlic string, which we called messengers ; some ot' 
tliem the wind used to blow away, otlieis were torn by the 
string, and but few of them got up and stuck to the kite. But 
I will content myself now as 1 did then, if some of my present 
messengers do but stick to you. Aditu. 
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LETTER CXIV. 

DEAU BOY, . 
rrOU ai'c by tliis time, I suppose, quite settled aud at home 
X »t Lausanne ; therefore pray let me know how you pass 
our time tliere,and what are your studies, your amuBemeirts, 
imI your acquaintances. I take it for granted, tliat you in- 
bmi yourself daily aH the nature of the goveiiuncnt aud con- 
titatlon of the Tliiilecn Cantons ; and, as I am ignorant of 
hem luvscir, 1 must apply to you for information. I know the 
laiucs, but I do not knou' tlic nature of some of the most con- 
iderable ofticcs tlicre ; such as tlie avoyers, the setzeniers, 
\tc banderetSy and tlie gros sauticr. I desii*c, therefore, that 
ou will let me know what is tlie particular business, depait- 
iient, or province, of tliesc several magistrates. But, as I 
ou^ic that there may be some, thougli I believe no essen- 
ia], difibrence in Uie govcmroents of the several cantons, I 
rcNdd not give you the trouble of informing yourself of each 
f tbem ; but confine my inquiries, as yon may your infoi'ma- 
ions, to the canton you reside in ; and that of Berne, which 
take to be the principal one. I am not sure whether the 
*aia de Vaud, wliere you are, being a conquered countiy, and 
aken from the Dukes of Savoy, in the year 1536, has the 
ame share in the govcrimient of the canton as tlie German 
Mirt <^ it has. Fray inform yourself and me about it. 

I have tliis moment received yours from Berne, of the 
^ Octd>er, N. S. and also one from Mr. llarte, (£ the same 
late, undei' Mr. Buruaby's cover. I find by the latter, and 
odecd I thought so before, that some of your letters, and 
ome of Mr. Harte's, have not reached me. Wherefore, for 
he future, I deare that botli he and you will direct youivlet- 
jcts for me, to be left diez Monsieur Walters, agent $, J^L 
Britaimigue, d Rotterdam, who will take care to scud tliem 
to me safe. The reason why you have not received letters 
ather from me or from Grevenkop was, that wc directed 
hem to Lausauae, where we thought youYoia^ 9*.^ \ «A^^ 

X2 
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thought it to no purpose to direct to yonaponyoar rofile, where 
it vfoa little likely that our letters would meet with you. But 
you have since your arrival at Lausanne, I beticve, found let- 
ters enough from me ; and it may be, more than yoa have 
read, at least with attention. 

I am glad that you like Switzexiand so well ; and impatieit 
to hear how other matters go, after your settlement at Lh^ 
mnne. God bless yon. 

LETTER CXV. 

London, Dec. 2, O. S. irifi, 
DEAR BOY, 

]" HAVE not, in my present situation*, time to write l» 
. you, either so much or so often as I used, wliile I was ia 
a place of much more leisure and profit : but my affediaD 
for you must not be judged of by the number of my letters; 
aiul thougli the one lessens, the other, I assure you, does not. 

I have just now received your letter of the 25th jjast, N. S. 
and by the former post one from Mr. Harle ; with both whidi 
3 nin very well pleased : with Mr. Harte'sfor tlie good ac- 
count which lie gives me of you ; with yours for the good ac* 
<M>iint you give me of what I desired to be informed of. 
I'ray coutinuc to pTC me failher information of the form of 
igovernment of the country you are now in, which I bop* 
you will know most imnutely before you leave it. The ine- 
quality of the town of Lausanne seems to be convenient in this 
cold weather: because going up hill and down w-ll kecpyoo 
warm.— *You say there is a good deal of good cor {>« y ; pray 
are you got into it ? Have you made acquainttmcut, andvilk 
whom ? Let me know some of their names. Do you learn 
Crt :inan yet, to read, write, and speak it ? 

Yesterday I saw a letter from Monsieur Boeliat to a friend 
of mine ; which gave me the greatest pleasure that 1 hate 

* His lordship was, in tlie year 1746, appointed one of' 
.Majestj's secretaries of sutci 
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felt this great while ; because it gives me so Tcry good an 
account of you. Among other tliinge-wliich Monueur Bochat 
Bays to )'our advantage, he mentions the tender uneasiness 
mid concern that you shoved during my ilhiess ; for wliich 
(Uiough I will say tliat you owe it rae) I am obliged to you ; 
Genliments of gratitude not being universal, noi* even common. 
As your afibction for me caii only proceed from your experi- 
ence and conviction of my fondness for you (for to talk of 
natural affection is talking nonsense)^ the only return I desire 
19, what it is chiefly your interest to make me ; I mean, your 
invariable practice of virtue, and your indefatigable pursuit 
of knowledge. Adieu ! and be persuaded that I shall love 
Tou extremely while you deserve it ; but not one moment 
longer. 

I^TTER CXVr. 

Loncbriy Dec. 9, O. S, 174G. 
DEAR BOY, 

THOUGH I have very little time, and tliough I write by 
this post to Mr. Harte, * yet I cannot send a packet to 
liOiisanne without a won! or two to yourself. I thank you 
jBdt your letter of congratulation which you wrote me, not- 
-withstanding the pain it gave you. The accident that caused 
the paiD wa^ 1 presume, owing to that degree of giddiness,of 
'whieh I hare sometimes taken the liberty to speak to you. 
The post I am now in, though the object of most people's 
Tiews and desh'es, was in some degree inflicted upon me ; 
and a certain concurrence of circumstances obliged me to 
engage in it. But I feel that to go through with it requires 
more strength of body and mind than I have : were you 
three or four years older, you should shore in my trouble, 
and I would take you into my office ; but I hope you will era- 
ploy those three or foui* years so well, as to make yourself ca- 
pable of l>cing of use to rae, if I should continue in it so long. 
The reading, writing, and speaking the modem languages 
correctly ; tiie knowledge of the la^'a c£ xi3.>ja\fi.^ asi^^issa. 
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particular constituticm (^ the empire; of history-, gcographr, 
and chronology ; slvc absolutely necessary to this business, for 
-wliich I have always intended you. With these qualificatiaii 
you may vcr}* possibly be my successor, though not my im- 
iTicdiatc one. 

1 hope you employ your whole time, ^hich few peopb 
du ; and that you put every moment to profit of some kini 
ur other. I call company, walking, riding, &c. emidoyiif 
one's time, and upon pi'oper occasions, very usefully; bst 
what I cannot forgive in any body^ is sauntering, and dong 
nothing at all with a thing so precious as time, and so ine- 
covcrabic when lost. 

Are you acquainte<l with any ladies at Lausanne ? and di 
> ou behave yuursdf with pc^toncss enough to make them 
desire your company ? I must finish : God bless you 1 

LETTER CXVIl. 

^ Londres, ce 24 Fev. O. S. 1747. 
MONSIEUR, 

130 UR cutrctenir r^ciproqucmcnt noti*e Franks, que 
- nous courons risque d'oublier tons deux faute d'habitadc, 
vous permettrez bien, que j'ai I'honneur de vous assurer 
do nies respects <1ans cette langue, et vous aurez aon 
la bontu de me repoudre dans la mGme. Co n'est pas <jnc 
je craigne que vous oublicz de parler Fi*ancois, puisque appt- 
reniment les deux tiei'S de voti'e caquet quotidien sont duut 
cette langue ; m^s c*est que si vous vous desaccoutumicz d'ecrire 
en Francois, vous pourriez, un jour, manquer k cette iHirete 
l^rammaticale et u cette orthographe exacte, par oik voosbrS- 
Icz tant dans les autres langues : et au bout de compte 21 vaut 
niicux ccrire bien que mal, mdme en Francois. Au rette, 
I'Oiume c'est une langue faite pour I'eujouemcnt et le badi- 
uuge, je m*y conformcrai, et je r^serverai mon scrieux pour 
i'Auglois. Je ne vous parierai done pas a present de votre 
(Irtc, votre Latin, votre droit, soit de la nature, ou de gens, 
solt {Hiblic, ou particuUcr ; mais parlous plutdt de vw 
amuscmeus et dc \os \}lmi:^*. vuiac^^ausslbicu il en faut 
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avoii*. Oscrois-jc vous demandcr quels sont les vAtrcs ? Eat- 
cc un petit jeu dc socle te, en bonne compagnlc ? Est-il ques- 
tion de petits sonpci-s agrdablcs ou le gaiete et la biens^ance 
86 trouvcnt r^unies ? On, en contez-vousk qudque belle, vos 
attentions pour laqucllc contribueroient a vous decrotter ? 
Faites moi %-oti'C confident sur eette mati^re, tous nc mc 
Irouverez pas un eenseur severe ; au contraire je soUicile 
PcmplcM de miuistiH: <Ie vos plaisirs : je vous en indiqticrai, et 
iD^mc j'y contribuepai. 

Nombre do jcunes gens se livrcnt k dcs plaisirs qu'ils iic 
latent point, parecque, x^^ abus, ils out le nom de plaisirs. 
lis s'y Irompcnt m&me, souvent, au point de iirendre la d^- 
bwiche pour le plaisir. Avoiiez que I'ivrognerie, qui ruine 
pgalement la sante ct Fcsprit, est un beau plaisir. Le gros 
jeu, que vuiis cause millc mauvaises aflaircs, qui oe vouslaisso 
pas le sol, et qui \-ous donnc toutVair ct les mani^rcs d^un 
posaed^, est un plaisir bicn exquis : n'cst-ce pas ? La d^- 
bauche dcs fcmmes, k la v^ritc, n'a gu^i'es d'auti e suite, que 
de faire tombcr le ncz, ruiner la santc, et vous attu^r, de 
tems en terns, quelques coups d'cpee. Bagatelles que cela ! 
Yoilk, ccpendant, le catalogue des plaisirs de la plupart des 
jennes gens, qui ne raisonnent pas par eux-m^mes, ct qui 
aclc^tcnt, sans dbcememcnt, ce qu'il plait aux autres d'appel- 
Icr du beau nom de plaisir. Je suis tr^s persuade que vous 
ne toroberez pas dans ces ^>garemens, ct que, dans le cboix 
<le vos plaibirs, vous consultei'ez votre-raison et votre goClt. 

La society des hounCtes gens, la table dans les bomcs ro 
qoiscs, un petit jcu qui amuse sans int^r^t, et la conversation 
cnjoude ct gulantc dcs fcmmes de condition et d'esprit, sont 
lea veritables plaisirs d'un honnfite koramc ; qui ne causent 
ni maladie, ni honte, ni repentir. Au lieu que tout ce qui 
Ta nudela, dc>-knt crapule, d^bauche, fureur, qui, loin de doo<* 
tier du relief, dt'Ci-editc, etdf^skonorc. Adku. 
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TRANSLATION. 

London, Feb. 24, O. S. 174r. 

SIR, 

IN order that vc may reciprocally keep up our Fmdi, 
. wliich for want of practice we might foi'get, you wilt po- 
mil me to have the honour of assuring you ot' my rcspecti in 
that language : and he so good to answer me in tlie sane. 
Not that 1 am apprehensive of your forgetting to Spat 
French ; since it is prohable, that two-thirds of your ddf 
prattle is in that language ; but because, if you Icare off «tiir> 
ing French, you may, perhaps, neglect that g;rmmmalial 
purity and nccurnte orthograiihy, which, in otlier langiugei, 
you excel in ; and really, even hi French, it is better to write 
well than ill. However, as this is a language vcrj- proper 
for sprightly, gay subjects, I shall conform to tliat, and » 
serve tliose which arc serious for English. I diall not tbeit> 
fore mention to you, at present, your Greek or Latin, yonr 
fcUidy of tlie law of natui*e or the law of nations, tiie rights rf 
p<.ople or of indi> idnals ; but rather discuss the subject of 
yoiu- luuuscments an\l pleasures ; for, to say the truth, one 
must have some. Muy I be permitted to ii:quii*e of *bit 
naiiire youi'S are ? Do they consist in a little comr.icr.'ial 
plfiV at cards, in good company ? arc they httlc agrec^le 
suppers, at which cheerfulness and decency ai*e united r or 
do you pay court to some f:ur one, who reciuircs .such atten- 
tions as may be of use in contributing to polish you ? Make 
me your confidant upon this subject ; you shall not find mc 
a severe censor ; on the contrary, I wish to obtain the eia- 
ploymcnt of minister to your pleasures ; I ^ill point them 
out, and even contribute to them. 

Many young people adopt i>leasures for which they haT€ 
not the least taste, only because they are calle<I by that name- 
Tli<y often inist:«ke so totally, as to iniagine that dchaiicba^ 
is pleasure. You must allow that drunken ne««s, which 
oiually desti-uctive to botly and mind. In u fine plcft' 
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Gaming, Itiftt draws you into a lliousand scrapes, leaves you 
penDvlcss, and gives you the airs and manners of an outrage- 
008 roadman, is another most exquisite pleasure ; is it not I 
As to running after women, the consequences of that vice are 
only the loss of oiic's nose, the total destruction of health, and 
not unfrequently the heingrun through the hody. 

These, you see, are all trifles ; yet this is the catalogue (rf* 
pleasures of most of those young people, who, never reflect- 
ing themselves, adopt indiscriminately what othei's choose to 
eall hy the seducing name of pleasure. 1 am thoroughly 
persuaded you will not tall into such errors ; and that, in the 
choice of your amusements, you will be directed hy reason^ 
and a discerning taste. The true pleasures of a gentleman, 
are, those of -the table, but within the bounds of moderation ; 
good company, that is to say, people of merit ; moderate play, 
which amuses, without any interested views ; and sprighUy 
gallant conversations with women of fasliion and sense. 

These arc the real pleasures of a gentleman, wliich occa* 
non neither sickness, shame, nor repentance. Whatever ex- 
ceeds them becomes low vice, brutal passion, debauchery, 
and insani^ of mind ; all of which, far from giving satisfae- 
tjon, bring on dishonour and disgrace. Adieu. 

LETTER CXVni. 

London, March 6, 0. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 

WHATEVER you do will always affect me, very sen- 
sibly, one way or another : and I am now most agreea- 
bly affected by two letters which I have lately seen from 
Lausanne, ux>on your subject : the one wasirom Madame St. 
Germain, the other from Monsieur Pampigny ; they both 
give so good an account of you, that I thought myself obliged, 
injustice both to them and to you, to let 3rou know it. Those 
wlio deserve a good character ought to have the satisfaction of 
lOKnring that they have it, both as a rewanl and as an en- 
eooragemcnt. They write, thai yovi are noX q\^ dtcc^^tfe-i 
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Ijut tolerably well-bred ; and that the English crust of twk* 
wanl Ij:i8hfulncss, shyaess, and roughness (of which, by tlie 
byt\, you had your share), is pretty well rubbod off. I an 
most heartily glad of it ; for, as I liave oftcu tobl you, diw: 
le;j>scr talents, of an engaging, inslnuatii>g manner, an emy 
g(>o<l-brccdiiig, a genteel behavloiu* and address, arc ofmfiBik* 
ly more udvaiitagc than they are generally thought to k^ 
^.'Siurially here in Enghind. Virtue and lourniug, like gaU, 
ha\i* tlicir intrinsic >aluc ; but,iftiicy arc iiot p<riiiJuKt» ihqf 
certiiinly lose a great deal of tticir lustre : and even poliriMii 
bi'a«s \n\\ pass upon more people than I'ougli gold. What a 
nunilier of sins docs the cheerful easy goiMl-biveding of tlie 
Trcrii-h frt»quently cover ! Many of tliem want commOD 
s.Ti.sv, many more common learning; hut in :>eneral tiej" 
make up so much by their miuiner, for those defects, tUt 
iruqueiitly tlu:y pabs undiscovered. J liavi' often ssudjamldo 
thiuk, that a Frenchman, who, with a fund of virtue. Inn' 
ing, and good sense, has the manners and g(X>d-bi\K!duig rf 
liis couniiy, is the perfection of human nature. This per* 
iutliun yon may, if you please, and I hope yoii -will, arrive at 
Y(,u know vhut viitue is : you may have it if you will ; it« 
ill evt ly man's power : and miserable is th<i laaii who has K 
not. C<mhI sense* Gotl has given yo'.L learning you already 
po=!scss enough of, to l-ave, in a rc.ifconable time, all that i 
man net-d hH>o. With this you are thrown out early int> 
the world, where it will be your o>*u fault if you «lo not af 
qniif all the other acconiplishments necessary to coniplcte 
and adorn yonr character. You will do well to make yoiir 
conjpliments to Madame St. Germain and ^Monsieur Paiu- 
pigiiy ; and tell them how sensible you are (»f their partiality 
to \oa, in the advantageous testimonies which, you are is* 
foiinerl, they hare given of you here. 

Adieu ! Continue to dcscn-e such testimonies, .'aid tbc» 
}ouudl not only deserve, but enjov ir.y trac^t i^fiVciion. 
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I 

lETTER CXIX. 

London, March 27, O. S, t7A7. 
DEAR BOY, 

PLEASURE is the rock -which most ^roong people split 
upon : tliey launch ont with crowded sails in quest of Tt, 
at without a compass to direct their couinse, or reason sutV 
cient to steer the yessel ; for want of wliieh, pain and 
ume, instead of pleasure, arc the returns of their voyage. 
lo not think that I mean to snarl at pleasiu'e', like a stoic, or 
» preach against it like a parson ; no, I mean to point it out^ 
ad revommend it to you, like an epicurean : t wish you a 
neat HetA ; and my only view is to hinder you from raistuk- 

kit. 

The character which most young men first aim at is, that 
'a man of pleasure ; hut they generally take it upon trust; 
id, instead of consulting their ovn taste and inclinations, 
1^ blindly adopt whatever those with whom they chiefly 
inverse, are pleased to call by the name ofiileasure; and a 
an of pleasure i in the vulgar acceptation of that phi*ase, 
eans only a beastly drunkard, an abandoned whore-master, 
id a profligate swearer and curser. As it may be of use 
jou, I am not unwUling, though at the same time ashamed, 
own, that Uia tices of my youth proceeded much more 
mi my silly resolution of being what I heard called a man 
pleasure, than from my own inclinations. I always natu- 
dly hated drinking, and yet I have often drunk, with disgust 
die time, attended by great sickness the next day, only 
xause I, then conadercd drinking as a necessary qualiflcatlon 
r a fine ^ntleman, and a man of pleasure. 
The same as to gaming. I did not want money, and conse- 
lently had no occasion to play for it ; but I thought play 
other necessary ingredient in the composition of a man of 
easure, and accordingly I plunged into it without desire at 
nt, sacrlflced a thousand real pleasures to it, and made my- 
If solidly uneasy by it for tidrty the he^t ycw^ ^jItotj \)S«. 
VOL. I Y 
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I was even absurd enough for a little whOe, to iwear, hf 
way of adorning and completing the shining character wladi 
I affected ; but this folly I soon laid ande upon finding both 
the guilt and the indecency of it. 

Thus seduced by fashion, and blindly adoptii^ narniiil 
pleasures, I lost real ones ; and my f(H*tune impaired, lad 
my constituti(m shattered, are, I must confess, tiie just pai- 
ishment of my errors. 

Take warning then by them ; choose your plcasarafer 
yourself, and do not let them be imposed upon you. Folar 
nature and not fashion ; weigh the present enjojinent of jor 
pleasures agsdnst the necessary consequences of them, isd 
then let your own common sense determine youi* choice. 

AVere I to begin the world agun, with the expcrieaee 
which I now have of it, I would lead a life of real, notof ia* 
Hginar}' pleasure. I would enjoy the pleasures of the tabk, 
and of wine ; but stop short of the pains inseparably annoed 
to an excess in either. I would not, at twenty years, be i 
preaching missionary of abstemiousness and sobriety; audi 
should let other people do as they would, without fonnalK 
and scutentiously rebiddng them for it ; but I woukl be moit 
iirraly resolved not to destroy my own faculties and constitu* 
tion, in complaisance to those who have no regard to their 
own. I would play to give me pleasure, but not to give me 
l)ain ; that is, I would play for trifles in mixed companies, to 
amuse myself, and to conform to custom ; but I would take 
care not to venture for sums, which, if I won, I should not 
be the better for ; but if I lost, should be under a difficultr to 
pay, and, when paid, would oblige me to retrench in sevenl 
other articles. Not to mention the quarrels which deep pbT 
commonly occasions. 

I would pass some of my time in reading, and the rest in 
the company of people of sense and learning, and chiefiT 
those above me : and I would frequent the mixed compaiue; 
of men and women of fashion, which though often frivolous. 
yet they unbend and refi*esh the mind, not uselessly, bccaa^f 
they certainly polish and aofteu the manner^. 
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ise would be my pleasures and amusements, if I were 
i the last thirty years over again ; they are rational 

and moi-eover I win teU you, they are really the fash- 
e ones ; for the others are not, in truth, the pk^rcs 
It I call people of fashion, but of those who only call 
elves 90. Does good company care to have a man reel- 
uuk among tliem ? or to see another tearing his hair» 
aspheming, for having lost, at play, more than .he is 
> pay ? or a whoremaster, with half a nose, and crip- 
«y course and infamous debauchery ? No; those who 
se, and much more those who brag of them, make no 
r good company ; and are most unwillingly, if ever, ad- 
l into it. A rod man of fashion and pleasure observes 
cy ; at least neither borrows nor affects vices ; and if 
fortunately has any, he gratifies them with choice, del* 

and secrecy. 

,vc not mentioned the pleasures of the mind (which are 
lid and permanent ones), because tliey do not come 

the head of what i>eople commonly call pleasures, 

they seem to confine to the senses. The pleasure of 
, of charity, and of learning, is true and lasting plea^ 
with which I hope you will be well and long acquaint* 
kdicu. 

LETTER CXX. 

London, AprU 3, O. S, 1747. 
\R BOY, 

am rightly informed, I am now writing to a fine gcntle- 
in, in a scarlet coat laced with gold, a brocade winstcoat, 
U other suitable ornaments. The natural partiality of 
author tor his own works makes me very glad to hear, 
Ir. Hartc has thought this last edition of mine worth so 
binding ; and, as he has bound it in red, and' gilt it 
the back, I hope he will take care tliat it shall be letter- 
. A sliowish binding attracts the eyes, and engages the 
ion of every body; but with ttuft OiiS^r^ucft) ^^aX "^^ 
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men, aiiil men who are like voiucn, mind the iMiiding moR 
than the book ; whereas men of seusc and learning inuoedi- 
At«'ly exaiuiHe Uie inside, and if they find il docs not annrer 
llu* finery on the outside, they tlirow it by ^-ithtliC greater in- 
dij^uation and contempt. I }iope that when this edititm of bj 
-works shall be opened and rcad^ tlie best judges will fiid 
connexion, consistency, solidity, and spirit in it. Mr. Hirte 
may recenser-e and etnendair, as.much as he pleases ; buf it 
Avili be to Utile puriMTje, if you do not co^iperatc with Ub. 
The woi'k wlU be imperfect. 

1 thank you for your last information of oar success in the 
M'^diterranean i and you say very rigphtly, that a secnttj 
oi slate ought to be well informed. I hope, therefore, tiM 
} ou will take care that I shall. You are near the busy scene 
in Italy ; and I doubt not but tliat, by frequently looking at 
the map, you Iiavc all that tlieatre of the war wery perfect ii 
TOiir mind. 

I liivc your account of the salt-works, which shows that^roB 
gav - some attention while you were seeing them. But not* 
-wiihstaiiding that, by yoiu* account, tlie Swiss salt is (I dare 
s:i} ) very good, yet I am apt to suspect that it falls a Ctde 
sliort of the true Attic salt, in which there \ras a peculiar 
quickness and delicacy. Tliat same Attic salt seasoi.cd si- 
mosl all Greece, except Bosotiu ; and a great deal of it vas 
cxj>orted afterwards to Rome, where it was counterfeited I9 
a composition called Urbanity, which in some time vu 
brouglit to very near the perfection of the original Attic salt 
I'hc more you are powdere<l with these two kinds of salt, the 
better yoii will keep, and the more you wiU be relished. 

Aditu ! My compliments to Mr. Harte and ^Ir. £UoL 

LETTER CXXI. 

London, Jpril 14^ O. S. iriT. 
DEAR BOY, 

IV you feel half tlic pleasure from the consciousness of 
doing well, that I do from the information I h.ive btely 
-'•(.•priTC'd in vour favour VromMr. WjccVr, I «*wdl have lii!l« 
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ciccaHioi) to cxhoil or admoni^ yoa any more to do what 
your own satisfaction and sd^lovc will sufficiently prompt 
yoa to. Mr. Harte tells mc that you attend^ that you apply 
to yoar studies ; and tliat, beginning to understand, you lic{^n 
to taste tliem. This pleasure will increase, and ^eep pace 
with your attention ; so that the balance will be greatly to 
your advantage. You may remember, that I have earnestly 
recommended to you, to do what you arc about, be that what 
it win ; and to do nothing else at the same time. l>o not 
imagine tliat I mean by this, tliat you should attend to and 
plod at your book all day long ; &i* from it : I mean that 
you should liave your pleasures too ; and that you should at- 
tend to them, for the time, as much as your studies ; and if 
you do not attend equally to both, you will neither have im- 
provemcmt nor satisfaction firom either. A man is fit for nei- 
ther business nor i)leasurc, who either cannot or docs not 
command and direct his attention to ihc present object, and 
in 8(Hne degree banish, for that time, all other objects from 
luB thoughts. If at a ball, a supper, or a ^larty of pleasure, 
a man wei^ to be solving in his own mind a problem in Eu- 
clid, he would be a very bad companion, and make a very 
poor figure in that company ; or if, in studying a i)roblem iu 
Ids closet, he were to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe 
that he would make a very poor mathematician. There is 
time enough for every thing in tlie course of the day, if you 
do but one tiling at once ; but there is not time enough in the 
year, if you wiU do two tilings at a time. The i>en8ionai*y 
I>e Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 1662, did the 
whole business of the republic, and yet had time led to go 
to assemblies in the evening, and sup in company. Being 
asked how he could possibly find time to go through so much 
business, and yet amuse himself in the evenings as he did ; 
he answered, there was nothing so easy ; for that was only 
doing one tiling at a time, and never putting off any thing till 
to-morrow, that could be done to-day. This steady and un- 
dissipatcd attention to one object, is a sure mai'kof a superior 
genius ; as hurry^ bustle^ and ugitatiQii) art H^v^ Tksss^^-S.ts^^ 

Y2 
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fjrmptoms of ft weak and frivolous raind. When 
Horaoe, attend to the justness of bis thoughts, the 
of Ills diction, and the beauty of his poetry : and do 
of Pufiendorf de Bomine et Cive ; and when you 
ing Pofifisndorf; do not think of Madame de St. i 
nor of Paffendorf when yoa are talking to Mada 
Crerrnain. 

Mr. Uarte informs me, that he has reimbursed y« 
Tour kisses in Germany ; and I consent to bis rd 
you the whole, now that I know yoa deserve it 
gnidge you notMng, nor shall you want any thing thi 
sire, iiTOvided yoa deserve it ; so that, yoa see, it i 
own power to have whatever you please. 

There is a little book which yoa read here with ] 
(/oderic, entitled Micanere de hien penser dans let C 
d^E»pritf written by Pere Bouhours. I wish you wc 
diis book again at your leisure hours ; for it will no< 
▼ert you, but likewise form your taste, and give yo 
loanner of thinking. Adieu ! 

LETTER CXXII. 

London, Jime 30, O. 5 
DEAR BOY, 

I WAS extremely pleased with the aceount which ; 
mc in your last, of the civilidcs that you reccivcc 
Swiss progress ; and I have wrote by this post to Mr, 
by, and to the avm^y to thank them for their parts, 
attention you met with pleased yoa, as I dare say it c 
will, I hope, draw this general conclusion from it, th: 
tion and civifity please all those to whom they arc pai 
that you will please others in proportion as you arc s 
and civil to them. 

Bisliop Burnet wrote liis travels through SM'itzerltt 
Mr. Stanyan, from a long readence there, has wrif 
best account yet extant of the Thirteen Cantons ; 111 
2M» wUl be read no moct^l^ttmsa^) ^^v^x v<»i %}m 
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pnbliahed your aecoont of that oountiy. I hope yoa will f&, 
vaar mc with one of the first eapies. To be serions ; though 
I do not desire that you should immediately turn author, and 
oblige the world with your travels ; yet wherever you go, I 
would have you as curious and inquisitive as if you did intend 
to write them. J do not mean that you should give yourself 
•o much trouble to know tlie number of houses, inhabitants, 
■gn-posts, and tomb-etoncs, of every town you go throogli : 
Imt that you should inform yourself^ as well as your stay will 
permit you, whether the town is free, or to whom it belongs, 
•r in what manner; whether it has any peculiar privileges or 
cafioras ; what trade or manufactures, and such other pRr- 
tSeuIars as people of sense deare to know. And thei'e would 
be DO manner of harm if you were to take memorandums of 
■adi things in a paper book, to help your memory. The only 
way of knowing all these lliings is, to keep the best com- 
pany, who can best inform you of tliem. 
I am just uow called away : so good night ! 

luETTER CXXIIT. 

London, JuIt/QO, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 

IN your mamma's letter, which goes here enclosed, you 
will find one from my aster, to thank you for the Arque- 
bBHule water which you sent her ; tuid which she takes vciy 
kndly. She would not show me her letter to you ; but 
told me, that it ecuitlunod good Irishes and good adric6 ; and 
as I know she win show your letter in answer to hers, I send 
yoQ here enclosed the draught of the letter which I would 
liftTe you write to her* I hope you will not be offended at my 
oflbring you my assistance upon this occasion ; because I pre<* 
nme that as yet you are not much used to nvrite to ladies. 
Apropos of letter-writing; the best models that yon can 
form yourself upon are, Cicero, Cardinal d'Ossat, Madame 
Serignd, and Comte Bussy Rabutin. Cicero's Epistles to At- 
tieiiSf4iad to his familiar frieudBy are \^e V^e^ c^vtcv^^^ >N^^ 



■nil Madune SengnuB. Ibcf am at n 
■eem to be the citemporc convemtkHU i 
wit, nitheL- thia kItu'B ; wlucli 
Iho^ they onghl not In be bo. I would adviw ] 
that book be one in jour itinur^ot librarj ;it will bo 
uid inform fan. 
. J lure not time to lulil any more now ; so good i 

LETTEK CXXIV. 

London, Juls 30, O. & 



ilicriand, which I 

Tou will hnvc found by my late letters, both to j( 
Mr.Hitrtc, that you arc tobe atlicipsig by next Mio 
where yon wiD be kidgcil in tbc houK ai Profeun 
and boanled in the neighliotU'haoil of it, with lomeyti 
flf fuhion. The profenor will reail you lectum nj 
^ui de Jure Belli el Padt^ tlic IiuHtatet af Jialit^ 
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may be able to say of you -what Velleius Paterouhis says of 
£teipio ; that, in his -nholelife, * nihil non landandam aut dixit, 
•nt fecit, aut sensit.' There is a great deal of good company 
in Leipsig, which I would have you frequent in the evenings, 
when the studies of the day are over. There is likcivise a 
land of court kept there, by a Dutchess Dowager of Couj> 
land, at which you should get introduced. The king of Po- 
land and his court go likewise to the fair at Leipsig twice a 
year ; and I shall write to Sir Charles Williaips, the king's 
minister there, to have you presented, and introduced into 
good company. But I must remind you, at the same time, 
that it will be to v6ry little purpose for you to fi^equent good 
company, if you do not conform to, and learn their man- 
ners ; if you are not attentive to please, and well-bred, 
with the easiness oi a man of fashion. As yon must attend 
to your manners, so you must not neglect your person ; but 
take care ta be veiy clean, wdl-dressed, and genteel ; to have 
no disagreeable attitudes, nor awkward tricks ; which many 
people use themselves to, and then cannot leave them off. 
Do you take care to keep your teeth very clean, by wasliing 
them constantly every morning, and after every meal ? This 
IB very necessary, both to preserve your teeth a great while, 
and save you a great deal of pain. Mine have plained me 
long, and are now falling out, merely for want of care when 
I was of your age. Do you dress well, and not too well ? 
Do jtM conader your air and manner d presenting yourself 
enough, and not too much, neither negligent nor stiif ? All 
these things deserve a degree of care, aseeond-rate attention ; 
they give an additional lustre to real merit. My Lord Ba-' 
oon says, tliat a pleasing figure is a x>erpetual letter of recom- 
mendation. It is certainly an agroeaUe forerunner of merit, 
and smooths the way for it. 

Remember that I shall see yon at Hanover next summer, 
and sh^ expect perfection which, if I do not meet witli, or 
at least something very near it, you and I shall not l)c very 
well together. I sliall dissect and analyse you with a micro- 
acopCj so that I shall discover the least Ei^ei:^ ck \^««a!^ 
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This is fair \raruing, therefore take your measores 
iugly. Yours. 

LETTER CXXV. 

London^ ^fwg'. 7, O. S. 
DEAR BOY, 

1 RECKON that tliis letter has hut a bare chance o 
you at Lausanrie ; but I Avas resolved to risk it, aa 
last that I shall write to you till you are settled at Li 
sent you by the last post, under cover to Mr. Hartc, 
of recommendation to one of the first people at I 
ivliich you will take care to present to him in the 
manner : he will certainly have you presented to 1 
toral family ; and I hope you will go through that C4 
with gi'cat respect, good -breeding, and case. As tl 
fii<st court that ever you wiU have been at, take care ti 
yourself if there be any iiarticular customs or fori 
obsened, that you may not commit any mistake. At 
men always make courtesies, instead of bows, to th< 
ror ; in France nobody bows at all to the king, nor 1i 
hand ; but in Spain and England boM'S are made, an 
Hi-e kissed. — Tlius every court has some peculiarity < 
of which those who go to them ought previously to 
themselves, to avoid blundei's and awkwardnesses. 

I have not time to say any more now, than to wis 
good jomiiey to Leii)sig ; and great attention, both tl: 
in going thither. Adieu. 

LETTER CXXVI. 

London, Sept. 21, O. S. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE received by the last post your letter rf 
N. S. and I do not wonder Uiat you were surprise 
credulity and superstition of the papists at Einsicdlen 
iheu' absuixl stories of tlvcir ch&^d. But remcroba 
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same time, that errors and mistakes, however gross, in mat- 
ters of opinion, if they are sincere, are to be pitied ; but not 
punished, nor laughed at The blindness of die understand- 
ing is as much to be pitied as the blindness of the eyes ; and 
there is neither jest nor gmlt in a man's losing his way in ci- 
ther case. Charity bids us set him right, if we can, by argu- 
ments and persuasions ; but charity, at the same time, forbids 
either to punish or ridicule his misfortune. Every man's rea- 
son is, and must be, his guide ; and I may as well expect that 
ever}' man should be of my size and complexion, as that he 
ahovdd reason just as I do. Every man seeks for truth ; but 
God only knows who has found it. It is, therefore, as unjust 
to persecute, as it is absurd to ridicule people for those seve- 
ral opinions which they cannot help entertaining upon the 
conviction of tlieir reason. It is the man who tells, or who 
acta a lie, that is guilty, and not he who honestly and sincere- 
ly believes the lie. I really know nothing more criminal, 
more mean, and more ridiculous, than lying. It is tlie pro- 
duction either of malice, cowardice, or vanity ; and generally 
misses of its aim in every one of these views ; for lies are nl- 
-Mrays dctectetl sooner or later. If I tell a malicious lie, in or- 
der to affect any man's fortune or chai*acter, I may indeed 
injure liim for some time ; but I shall be sure to be tlie gi'cat- 
est sufferer myself at last ; for as soon as ever I am detected 
(and detected I most certainly shall be) I am blasted for the 
mfaraous attempt ; and whatever is said afterwards, to tlic 
disadvantage of that person, however true, passes for calum- 
ny. If I lie or equivocate (for it is the same thing), in order 
to excuse myself for something that I have said or done, and 
to avoid the danger or the shame th^t I apprehend from it, I 
discover at once my fear, as well as my falsehood ; and only 
increase, instead of avoiding the danger and the shame ; I 
show myself to be the lowest and the meanest of mankind, 
and am sure to be always treated as such. Fear, instead of 
av(uding, invites danger ; for concealed cowards will insult 
known ones. If one has had the misfortune to be in the 
wi"oiigr, th're is something noble in frankly O'wcas^'^ \\. % >x\t. 
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the only way of atoning for it, and the only way of bd 
given. Equivocating, evading, shufOiog^ in order to re 
present danger or inconveniency, is something so ma 
betrays lo much fear, that whoever practises them 
deserves to be, and often will be kicked. Their is i 
sort oC lies, inoffensive enough in themselves, but wowl 
ridiculous; Imean those lies which a mistaken vanity n 
that defeat the veiy end for which they are cahnilati 
terminate in the humiliaticm and confusion of their : 
who is sure to be detected. These are chieiiy narrati 
historical lies, all intended to do infinite honour to theSr 
Uc is always the heroof his own romances ; he has been 
gers from iriiich, nobody but himself ever escaped ; 
seen with lus own eyes whatever other people have he 
read of: he has had more bamuis fortunes than ever he 
women ; and has ridden more miles post in one day. 
ever oouiier went in two. He is soon discovered, and i 
becomes the object of universal contempt and ridicule 
member then, as long as you live, that nothing but strict 
can cany you through the world, witli eitlier your qoda 
otf your honour un wounded. It is not only your dutj 
your iiitercst : as a proof of w^iich you may always ob 
that the greatest fools are the gi-eatjest liars. For m; 
part, I judge of every man's truth by his degree of i 
standing. 

This letter will, I suppose, find you at Lcipsig ; wl 
expect and require from you attention and accuracy, ii 
which you have hitherto been very deficient. Kemc 
that I sliall see you in the summer ; shall examine you 
narrowly ; and will never forget nor forgive those i 
which it has been in your own power to prevent or cure 
l>e assured, that I have many eyes upon you at Leipaig 
skies Mr. Ilartc's. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXVn. 

Zondon, October 2, O. S. 1747. 
DEAR BOV, 

BY your letter of the 18th past, N. S. I find that you arc 
a tolerable good landscape painter, and can present the 
aeveral vieM's of Switzerland to the curious. I am very glad 
of It, as it is a proof of some attention ; but I hope you -mil 
be as good a portrait painter, which is a much more noble 
science. By portraits you will easily judge that I do not 
mean the outlines and the colouring of the human figure, but 
the inside of the heart and mind of man. This science re- 
qiuires more attention, observation, and penetration, than the 
other ; as indeed it is infinitely more useful. Search, there- 
fore, with the greatest care, into the characters of all those 
irhom you converse with ; endeavour to discover their pre- 
dominant passions, their prevailing weaknesses, their vanities, 
their foUies^ and their humours ; with all the right and wrong, 
wise and silly springs of human actions, which make such in- 
coDfflstcnt and whimsical beings of us rational creatures. A 
moderate share (^ penetration with great attention, will infal- 
libly make these necessary discoveries. This is tlie true 
knowledge of the worid ; and the world is a country which 
nobody ever yet knew by description; one must travel 
throtigh it one's self to be acquainted with it. The scholar, 
who in the dust of his closet talks or writes of the world, 
knows no more of it, than that orator did of war, who judi- 
cioady endeavoured to instruct Hannibal in it. Courts and 
camps arc the only places to Icam ths world in. Tlierc 
alooe all kinds of cliaractcrs resort, and human nature iii 
seen in all the various shapes and modes which education, 
CQStom, and habit ^ve it : whereas, in all other places, one 
^al mode generally prevails, and pixxluces a seeming, though 
not a real, sameness of character. For example, one gene- 
ral mode distinguishes an university, another a trading tovrn.^ 

a third a sea-port town, and so on ; wlwrew ?A. a w^\\5!\^ n«\\r.x^ 
VOL. I Z 
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the prince or the supreme power resides, aome i 
vKrious modes are to be seen, and seen in action t 
their utmost skill in pursuit of their several objec 
nature is the same all oi%r the world ; but its op 
so varied by education and habit, that one must 
its dresses^ iu order te be intimately acquainted -w 
passion of ambition, for instance, is the same in s 
soldier, or an ecclesiastic ;. but, from their difi^ 
tions and habits, they will take vcrj^ different- 
g^tify it. Ciiility, which » a disposition to acooir 
Oblige others, is essentially the same ia every ec 
good-breeding, as it is called, wliich is the maun 
ing that dispoution, is different in almost every ci 
merely local ; and every roan of sense imitates ai 
to that local good-breeding of the place which t 
conformity or flexibility of manners is necessary ii 
of the wx>sld ; tliat is,, with regard to all things w 
wrong in themselves. The versatile in^enium 
useful of all. It can turn itself instantly from or 
anotlicc,. assuming the proper manner for each, 
serious witli tlie grave, cheerful witJi the gay, 
with the frivolous. Endeavoui* by all means to 
talent, for it is a very great one. 

As 1 hardly know any thing more useful ^ tl 
fix>mtime to time, picUu'es of one's stlf drawn I 
hands, I send you here a sketch of yourself, dra^ 
annc, while you were there, and sent over here 
who little thought that it wouUI ever fall into my ] 
indeed it was by the greatest accident iu tlie world 

LETTER CXX\1II. 

Jj07ido7i, Oct. 9, O. 
DEAR BOY, 

FSOPLE of your age have commonly an ungua 
ncss about them ; which makes them the eaj 
hubbies of the artful and the expericiiccd ; thcj 
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every knave or fool, vrlio tells them he is theh,' friend, to be 
really so ; and \ny that profesnon of stimulated friendship 
^tli an indiscreet and unbounded confidence, ahruys to their 
doA, ofteu to their ruin. Beware, therefore, now that you 
are coming into the world, of these proffered friendships. 
'RcGcivc them witli great ci^iUty, but with gi-eat incredidity 
too ; and pay tliera with compliments, but not with confi- 
dence. l>o not let your vanity and self-love make you sup- 
pcise that people become your friends at fii-st sight, or even 
upon a sliort acquaintaiice. Real friendship is a slow gi-owcr ; 
and never thiives unless ingrafted upon a stock of knoM-naiKl 
reciprocal merit There is another kind of nominal filcnd- 
8liipam<xig young jHiOple, which is v.':irm fortlic time, Ltit, 
by good luck, of short duration. This friendship is hasiily 
produced, by their being accidental!}- iliroTVTi together, and 
pursuing tlic same course of riot and debauchery ; a fine 
friiindghip tnilj ! imd well cemented by drunkenness and 
lewdness. It iAiould •I'iitlier be <caltcd a conspiracy aguiust 
morals and good maiiners, and be punished as sucli by 
the civil magistnitc. llowevci*, they have tlie imimdencs 
and the folly U) tall this confederacy a friendship. The} lend 
one another monoy, for bwl i)«i'po8es ; they engage hi vjuar- 
rcla, offensive and defensive, for their accomplices ; tlu-y tell 
one another all they know, and often more too; when, of a 
fla<ldcn, some accident disperses them, and they think no 
more of each otiier, unless it l>c to betray or laugh at tlieir 
imprudent confideivce. Remember to make a great difference 
between companions and fnen<l6 ; for B-vesy* complaisant and 
agreeable companion may, and oflen does,i)rove a very ini" 
proper, and a vi'iy dangerous friend. People will, in a great 
degree, and not M-ithout reason, form their opinion of you 
upon that wliicli they have of your friends ; and there is a 
8panish proverb, which 8:iyR very justly, * TeH me \i horn you 
live with, and I will toll yon i*ho you are.* One may fairly 
fiUpi>oso that a man who makes a knave or a fool his friend, 
has somethins: verv \kv1 to do or to conceal. But at the same 
tiiae l^Kit}!»ii c.ircfully decline th^ fvvGwA^^DM^ ^S. \»»xv.^wcA 
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fools, if it can be called friendskip, there ia nooac 
make cither of tliem your enemies vantionljy and n 
cd; for tbej are numeroiu bodies; and I would radie 
a lecnre neutrality, than alliance or war with cither < 
You may be a declared enemy to their vices anc 
without being marked out 1^ them as a -penoi 
Their enmity is the next dangerous thing to their fri 
Have a real reserve with almost every body, and 
aceming reserve with almost nobody ; for it ia vc 
grecable to seem reserved, and very dangeroua not 
Few pcoiile find the true medium ; many are lidi 
mysterious and reserved upon trifles, and many imp 
communicative of all they know. 

The next to the choice of your friends ia the d 
your company. Endeavour as much as yon etax to ke 
pany with pcoidc above you. lliere you rise, aa n 
you sink with people below yon ; for (as I have me 
before) yon arc, vdiatever the company yoQ keep 
not mistake when I say company above you, and thin 
Jtmsin with regard to their birth : that is the least coi 
tion ; but I mean wiUi regard to their merit, and the 
which the world considers t]ieni. 

There are two sorts of good company ; one which 
cd tlic beau mondcy and consists of those people wh 
the lead in courts, and in the gay part c^ life : the 
consists of those wlio are distinguished by some pcculia 
it, or who excel in some particular or valuable art or i 
For my own part, I usetl to think myself in com] 
much above nio, when I was with Mr. Addison an 
Pope, as if 1 had been with ull the princes in 1 
What I mean by low company, wliich, shoukl by all 
1)c avoided, is the company of tliose, who, absohitcty^ 
ficant and contemptible in themselves, think they u 
oured by being in your company, and who flatter eve 
and cveiy folly you have in order to engage you to ei 
with them. The pride of being tlic first of tlie con 
hat too oommoD; butlt i&NCT^ «&Vv,*) ^uodTcrv ^jrij 
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Soothing in the woi*ld lets down a character more tliuu that 
"wrong turn. 

You may possibly ask me, irhether a man has it always in 
his power to get into the best company ? and how ? I say, 
Ifcs, he has, by deserving it, provided he is but in circuiti- 
•■tances which enaUe him to appear uikxi the footing of a gen- 
tlcnuin. Mcrii and good-breeding ^iU make their wny every 
w}icre. Knowledge will introduce him, and good-breeding 
iiall endear liim to the best companies ; for, as I have often 
told 3'uu, pditcncss and good-breeding arc absohitely neces- 
sary to adorn any, or all other good qualities oi* talents. 
'Without tliera no knowledge, no perfection whatsoever, is 
seen in its best light The scholar, witliout good-lnrecding, 
is a pedant ; tlie philosopher, a cynic ; the soldier, a brute ; 
and every man disagreeable. 

I long to hear from my 9e\'eral correspondents at Lcipsig, 
of your aiTival tlierc, and what impression you make on them 
at first ; for 1 have Arguses, witik a hundi'ed eyes each, uho 
will watch you narrowly, and relate to mc faithfully. IVIy ac- 
counts will certainly be true ; it depcntls u[>on you entirely 
of what kind tlicy shall be. Adieu. 

J.ETTER CXXIX, 

London, Oct. 16, 0. S. ITAT. 
DEAR BOY, 

TIE art of pleasing is a very neecsstiry one to possesi?, 
but a very difficult one to acquire. It can hartUy be re- 
duccil to rules ; and your own good sense and observation 
-will teach yon more of it tlian I can. Do as you would be 
done by, is the surest method tliat I knuw of pleasing. OIj- 
servc carefully wliat pleases you in othei-s, and probably 
the same things in you will please otlicrs. If you are pleas- 
ed with the complaisance and attention of otliers to your hu- 
niours, your tastes, or your weaknesses, depend upon it, the 
same complaisance and attention, o:i your part, to theirs, will 
equally please them. Take the tone of the company tlmt 
you are in, and do not pretend to ^\N<i AV.Vwi WiXvvKX^^s?!!^*^^^ 
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even trifling, as ytm find the present kununr of the 
this is an attention dne from every individaal to tlie migarilyi. 
Do not tell stories in comp&nj ; there is nothing mote t» 
dioiis and disagreeable : if by chance you kaow, a vecy dMd 
story, and exceedingly applicable to the present aulgeet of 
c^nTeraation, tell it in as few wonls as posaible s and even 
then throw out that you do not love to tcU stories, but Ail 
the shortness of it tempted yon. Of all things Banish egotiaa 
out of your convcrsationy and never think of entertainiag 
people with your own personal concerns^ or private affisn i 
tliough they are interesting to }'Oii» they are tedimis and in^ 
pertinent to eveiy body else ; bcskles that, one oannot kedf 
one^s own private affiurs too secret. Whatever yon think yov 
own excellencies may be, do not afRjctcdly display them ia 
company ; nor labour, as many people do^ to g^ve that tura 
to the conversation, which may supply you with an opportn- 
iiity of exhibiting them. If they are r«d, they will infiiUiUy 
he discovered, without your pointing them out yourself, snd 
with much more advantagpp. Never maintain an argument 
Willi heat and clamour, though you tliiuk or know yonrself to 
he in the right ; but give your opinion modestly and coolly, 
wiiich is the only way to convince ; and if that does not do^ 
try to change the conversation, by saying, with good humour, 
< We shall hai*dly convince one anotlier, nor is it necessary 
that we should ; so let us talk of something else.' 

Hi^ member tliat there is a local propriet}* to be observed 

in all companies ; and that what is extremely proper in one 

company, may be, and often is, highly improper in another. 

The jokes, tJie bffii mots, the little adventures, which naf 

do very well in one company, will seem iiat and tedious when 

related in another. The particular chai^ctera, the habits, the 

cant of one company, may give credit to a word or a gesture^ 

which would have none at all if divested of those accidents 

circumstances. Here people very commonly err ; and, fond 

of something that has entertained them in one company, and 

in certain circumstances, repeat it with emphaas in anodier* 

vrhcre it is eitlier insipid^ or, it tcvsl^ Vy^^ Qlfftiufilve^hy 
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tnedj or miqilaoed : n&y, they often do it with this lUly 
nUe : * I inU tdl you an exocUent tiling/ or, * the best 
in the world.' This raises expectatious, vhioh whe* 
atdy disappointed, make the relator of this exceUeot 
look, very dcserrcdly^ like a fool. 
'Oa would partioulariy gain the afifection and friendship 
i*ticiilar people, whether men or women, eodeavoor to 
nit their predominant exedleucy, if they ha've one, and 
prevailing weakness, which every body has ; and do 
e to the one, and something more than justice to the 
. Men have various objects in which they may excel, 
east would be thought to excel ; and though they love 
u* justice done to them, where they know that they cx- 
et they are moat and best flattered upon those pointt 
s diey wish to excel, and yet are doubtful whether they 
not. As for example : Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
ibtcdly the ablest statesman of liis time, or perhaps of 
thei', had the idle vanity of being tliought the best poet 
he cn\ied the great ComeiUe his reputation, and cvilcr- 
triticism to be written upon the Gid. Those, therefore, 
lattered skilfully, said little to him of his alnlitieB in 
affairs, or at least but en/KJMonf, and as might d»> 
f occur. But the incense wliich they gave liim, the 
sof which they knew would turn his head in their fa- 
was as a bel esprit and a poet. Why ? Because he 
ire of one excellency, and distrustful as to the other, 
nil easily discover every man's prevailing vanity, by 
ing his favourite topic of conversation ; for every man 
nost of what he has most a mind to be thought to ex- 
. Touch him but there, and you touch him to the 
The late Snr Robert Walpole (who was eertdnly an 
lan) was little open to flattery on that head ; for he was 
doubt himself about it ; but his prevailing weakness 
> be thought to have a polite and happy turn to gallan- 
whichhe had undoubtedly less than any man Kring : 
I his favourite and frequent subjeet of conversation ; 
proved, to those who had any ^nfftenSDm^VSosfiL'^ ^"Qsw 
railing weakness. And they Skp^^ie^U) \\ V\^\ ^ws-^t^^aa 
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Women have in general Ixit one object, whicliiB 
ty ; upon Tvluch soaree any flattexy ift too gi'oss for tkea 
ewaUow. Nature has lianlly formed a -woman ugly eao 
to be insensible to flattery upon her person ; if her ba 
so sdiockjng, that she must, in some degree^ be consekn 
it, her figure and sir, she trusts, make ample nmends fiN 
If her figure is deformed, her face, «hc thinks^ csv 
balances it If they are both bad, she comforts herself 
she has graces ; a certain manner { Ajene 9gah quoi^ 
more engaging than bcaat}% This tnitli is evident, fron 
studied and elaborate dress of the ugliest women ii 
world. An undoubted, uncontested, eonscious beauty ia» i 
women, the least sensible of flattery upon that head ; 
knows it is her due, and is therefore obliged to nobody 
giving it her. She must be flattered upon her understand 
which, though she may possibly not doubt of herself, yet 
suspects that men may distrust. 

Do not mistake me, and think that I mean to rec<ttnn 
to you abject and criminal flatter}* : no ; flatter nobi 
vices or crimes ; on the contrary, abhor and discourage ti 
But there is no living in the world without a complaisant 
dulgenee for peo][)le's weaknesses, and innocent, though 
culous vanities. If a man lias a mind to be thought « 
und a -woman handsomer, Uian they really are, their < 
is a comforttdble one to themselves, and an innocent 
with regard to other people ; and I would rather i 
Ibem ray friends by indulging them in it^ tlian ray eoc 
by endeavouring (and that to no purpose) to undeceive ti 

There are little attentions likewise, wliich are infii 
ent^ging, and wliich sensibly afiect that dc,:^ce of pride 
self-love, which is inseparaUe from human nature ;'ai 
are unquestionable proofs of the regard and consider 
wldch we liave for the pcrsonsi to M'hom we i>ay them. 
for example : to obsene the little habits, the hkings, tb 
tipaihies, and the tastes of those whom we would gam ; 
then take care to provide them with the one, and to K 
them from the otW^r ; glViiv^ ^^i5lm, ^^^wVi^iUv^ to in 
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MXid, that you had observed they liked sueh a dish, or flueh 
room ; for wliieh rcaMm you had prepared it : or, on th^ 
iiitrary» that hamg obicrred they had an averaton to sofih 
difh, a dialike to waxh. a peraon, kc. you had taken care to 
roid presenting them. Such attention to such trifles flatters 
df-kive much more than greater things, as it makes pet^e 
link themselves almost the only objects of yoUr thoughts 
nd eare. 

These are some of the arc€ma necessary for your initiatioii 
I the great society of the world. I wish I had known them 
stter at your age : I hav^ paid the price of ihree-and-fifly 
bars for them ; and shall not gradge it, if you reap the ad- 
intage. Adieu. 

LETTER CXXX. 

London^ Oct. 30,0.& 1747. 
IXSARBOV, 

[AM veiy well pleased with your Jtmerarhtmf which 3rou 
•ent me from Batisbon. It shows me that you observe 
ad inquire as you go, which is the true end of traveUing. 
liose who travel heedlessly from place to place, observing 
ally their distance from each other, and attending only to 
leir accommodation at the inn at night, set Gut fools, and 
iU retom so. Those who only mind the raree-shows of the 
iMes which they go through, such as steeples, clocks, 
iwn4iOQaes, &c. get so little by their travels, tliat they might 
I well stay at home. But those who observe, and incjuire 
ito the situations, the strength, the weakness, the trade, the 
unufactiires, the government, and constitution d every 
bee they go to ; who fi^equent the best companies, and at- 
nd to their several manners and characters ; those alone 
wvel with advantage^ and, as they set out wise, return 



I would advise you always to get the shortest desoriptioR or 
iilory of eveiy place where you make any stay ; and such 
book, however knpeisfeet, will still «a^gje«IL tn "^o^ Tsiad^Kc 
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for inquiry ; npon which yoa may get better infcmu 
from the people of (!he "pilnce. For example ; while yoa 
at Li€ipsig, get some diort acGOOnt (anil to be sure them 
many such) of the present state (tfthat town, with refill 
its ma.q;istrates, its police, ita priiilegeSy See. and then wA 
ycjfiirsc'lf more minutely, upou all those heads, ui conn 
tion with tlie most intelligent people. Dothe same thing s 
warrls with regard to the Electorate of Saxcmy : yon wiU fi 
&hort Iiistory of it hi PuffendorT^ Introduction, which 
give you a general idea of it, and point out to you the pr 
ol>j<;cts of a more minute inquiry. In ^ort, he curiousi 
tentive, inquiutive, as to every thing ; liatlessness ami 
dulence are always blameable ; but, at your age, they art 
t: Tf-v't pardonable. Consider how predous, and how impoftaat 

^t ull tlic rest of your life, are y(»ir memcnts for these 

tlu*ec or four years ; and do not lose one c^ them. Do 
think I mean that you should study all day long ; I am 
from advising, or desiruig K ; but I desire that you ipobI 
fining something or other all day long ; and not neglect 
liours and quarters of hours, which at the year's end aro 
to a great sum. For instance ; there are many sliort ii 
vals ill the day, between studies and pleasures ; iiisteai 
sitlinj; idle and yawning in those intervals, take up any h 
t hoiij^h ever so trifiing a one, even doM'n to a jest book ; i 
still better than doing nothing. 

Nor <lo I call pleasures idleness, or time lost, provided 1 
are the pleasures of a rational being ; on the contrary, a 
tain portion of your time, emplo>*ed in tliose pleasures, is ' 
usefully employed. Such are public spectacles, asscmUi^ 
'■\ gooil con^.pany, cheeiful suppers, and even biiUs ; lau \ 

■ ?j- ijiese require attention, or else your time is quite lost. 

''{■ There aro a great many peoi>le who think themselves 

'^1 ployed all day, and who, if they were to oast up their 

-'.4 eom.ts at night, would find that they had done just notli 

i '^ '^^\v have read tMO or three hours mechanically, "witl 

attendinj^to what they read, and consequently witliouteil 
rt-i.uiiifjg it, or reasoning; upon vt. FroTO.tlieace ihey saw 
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upany, witliont taking any part in if, and -witLout ob- 
the characters of tlie persons, or tfiu subjects of the 
ation ; but arc either tliinking of t»mc ti-ifle, foreign 
•resent purpose, or often not thiaking at all ; -whieh 
1 idle suspennon of thought they ^voul(l dignify ivith 
le of absetice and ditiraciion. They go aftem'ards, 
Ih*, to liie i^ay, vherc they gape at the coni])any aad 
gilts i but without niiiidiiig the very tiling they went 

play. 

do you be as attentive to your pleasures as to your 

In (he latter, observe and reflect upon all }oii read ; 

.he former, be watrUful and attentive to all that }oii 

hear, and never have it to say, as a thousand fooN 
hingfl that were said and done before tJicir fkttes, that 
vy iVvl not mind tlicm, because tliey were thinking nA 
ug viae. Why M'ore they thiitking of sonicUiing else I 
ht-y were, why did Uiey come thei-e I The trutii is*, 

luols wei*e thinking of nothing, liemeniber the hoc 
o what you aire about,, be tliat what it will ; it 13 ei- 
I'd! doing well, or not at alL Wherever you arc, have 

low vulgar espreasion is) your ears and your eyca 
(ni. IJsten to every thing that is sai<I, au<l see evi ry 
at is fhMie. Observe the looks and couiitenanrcs ot 
dio KiK-ak, which is ollca a surer way of discovering 
Ji, than fi*om M-hat they say. But then keep all these 
tions to yourself, for your own privutc use, and raii'ly 
nieate thein to others. Observe, without being dioiight 
r^ier ; for otherwise people will be upon tlieir guaitl 
|rou. 

flcr sci-ioualy» and follow cai-efully, 1 beseech you, my 
ild, the ailvice wluieh from time to time 1 have given, 
il Qoutinue to give you ; it is at once the re&ull of my 
pcrience, and the effect of my tendemcFs for you. I 
e no interest in it but yours. You are not yet capable 
ng yourself half so well as I wisli you ; f(41ow, therr- 
r a time at least, implicitly, advice v/hich you cannot. 
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suspect, thoagli possibly you may not yet Ke the puticdtf 
advantages of it : bat yon will one day feel them. AdieiL 

LETTER CXXXI. 

London^ JVot;. 6, O. S, 1747. 

DEAR BOY, 
rpHREE mails are now due from Holbuid, » that I bin 
X no letter from you to acknowledge ; I write to jo> 
therefore, now, as usual, by way of flapper, to put yen is 
muid of yourself. Doctor Swift, In his aecoont of the iaiuA 
of Laputa, describes some philosophers there, who were v 
-uTapped up and absorbed In their abstruse speculation^ ibtt 
they would have forgotten aU the common and nccesaaty da* 
ties of life, if they had not been renunded of them by pcnou 
vho flapped them whenever they observed them eontimK 
too long in any of those learned trances. I do not, iwieedi 
buspoct you of being absorbed in abstruse speculatioBi ; hit, 
■ultii i];t'e:it subTnission to you, may I not suspect, that Icntr, 
iualtention, and too little thinking, require a flapjicr, as vdl 
as too deep thinking ? If my letter should happen to get to 
you when you are sitting by the fire, and doing no^ng^ or 
when you are gaping at the window, may tliey not be vcn* 
proper flaps to put you in mind that you might employ your 
time much better ? I knew once, a very covetous, sordid fel- 
low, who used frequently to say, ' Take care of the pence. 
for the pounds will take care of themselves.' This was a jut 
and sensible reflection m a miser. I recommend to yoa to 
take care of minutes, for hours will take care cH themselTei. 
1 am very sure, that many people lose two or three hours 
eveiy day, by not taUng care of the minutes. Ne\'cr tUnk 
any portion of time whatsoever too short to be employed ; 
something or other may always be done in it. 

While you are in Germany, let all your historical stodif* 
be relative to Germany : not only the general hittor}* of 
empire, as a collective body ; but of the respective efc 
rates, priocipalitiesi and tj0^viu& i «m^ «&sn the ^noalo; 
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the most coDsklcrablc families. A gencidogy is no trifle in 
Gerinaiiy ; and Ihcy would rather prove their t^'O-and-tliirty 
quarters, than two-and-tliirty cardinal pintles, if there were 
■o many. Tliey arc not of Ulysses's (pinion, who says very 
truly, 

— Genus et proavos, et qu« non foeimus ips^; 
Vix ea nostra voco. 

Good night 

U'.TTER CXXXll. 

Jjondoiiy JSTov, 2'i, O. H. 1747. 

DEAR BOY, 

AS oClcn as I write to you (and that you know is pretty 
otien) so often 1 am in doubt wbetlter it is to any pur* 
poacy and whether it is not labour and paper kist. This eiN 
lin:^' depends upon the degree of reason and reflection wluch 
you are master of, or tlunk proi>er to exert If you give 
ymraeif time to tliink, and hiive sente enough to tlunk right, 
two reflections must necessarily occur to you ; the one is, 
that I have a great deal of experience, and tliat you have 
none : the other is, that 1 am tlie only man living who eannot 
Iiave, directly or indireetlyy any interest concerning you, but 
your own. From which two undeniable principlei, the ob- 
iriaUB and neeesnry conclusion is, that you ought^ for your 
own sake, to attend to and follow my advice. 

If, by tiic api^cation which 1 commend to you, you acquire 
great knowledge, you alone are the gainer ; I pay for it. If 
you should deserve eiUier a good or a bad character, mine will 
lie exactly what it is now, and wiH ncitlier be the better in the 
first case, nor the worse in the hitter. You alone will be the 
gainer or the loser. 

Whatever your pleasures may be, I neither can nor shall 
envy you them, as old people are WMXi«i\ixsrf^ v;»b^'<s.V^Ns^ 

VOL. L A a 
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} (Ainf; people to do : and I shall onty lament, if they shanU 
pru\e such us arc unbecoming a man of Iioiiour, or heknr i 
Juan of Reuse : bill you will be the real suflfercr, if they &i» 
MK Ii. As, tFiercfore, it is plain tliat I can Lave uo oilier nMh 
uw. than that of ufEecticHi in whatever 1 iuiy to you, you ao^ju 
tu I«K>k. upon me us your best, and, for soruc years to comCi 
} <>ui* only t'liend. 

True friendship requires certain proportioitS of age aaJ 
i:iaimei*s, and can never subsist where thoy are extremely 
tiiillrertt, except in the relations of parent and child; vkeie 
:(frcet'ion on one side, and regard on the otlier, make up die 
ri.lilT^Mice. The friendsliip wliiek you may cuiitract «itlk 
pi'ople of your own age, niay be sincere, may be warm ; but 
must be, for some time, rccipr(K':dly unprofitable, as tiicrc 
Clin he no experience on either side. The young leatling the 
vuUiig, is like the blhid leading the blind : * titey wiU boUi 
fall Into the ditch.' The only sure guide is he, who lias of- 
ten ;^one the road which you want to go. Let me be that 
guide, who have gone all roads, unci who can conscciuvntly 
j)riint out to you the best. If you ask liic why I w cut ai.y of 
iho bad ro(k's myself? 1 will answer you very tridy, that it 
was for wMit of a good guide: ill-exaniple invited me one way, 
and a :!:ood guide wus wanting to sliow me a better. But if 
any both , capable of a(h>:ing me, bud taken the ^mc |kuiiS 
witli me, wliith 1 have taken, and will continue to take, vitiii 
\\i'i, 1 shoulf! have avoided many foilies and inconveniences, 
whli-b undirected youtli nm me into. My fatlicr "u as nci- 
tbcr desirous nor able to advise r.ie, which Ls >\hat^ I hope, 
v(ju cannot say (if vours. You sec that I ]):ake use onU *ii 
I he word aiivlce ; because I would much rather ]ia\e the ak- 
«eut of your reason lo my advice, than the submission of your 
'.vlll to niy authority. Tliis, 1 persuade myself, will huppcp 
iVum thai digroe of souse which I think you have ; and thii 
lore I v»i!l go on advising, aul with hopes of success. 

Vou are wow settled for some tiine at Leipsig ; the prio 
;)al object of your stay there is the kncwledge of b<»oh'- 
..i'MCfs; \v}iicb ifjou (ij :.ot, by :;t1cnl'nn and kppl" 
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nuke yourself master of while you are there, you will be ig- 
norant of ihcm all llie rest of your life ; and take my word 
for it, a life of ignorance is not ouly a very contemptible, but 
a veiy tiresome one. Redouble your attention, then, to Mr. 
Uaitc, in yoiu* pri>ate studies of the Literce ffumafuores, 
especially Greek. State youi* difficulties, whenever you have 
any; and do not suppress them, either from mistaken shame, 
lazy indifTercnee, w in order to have done the sooner. Do 
the same when you are at lectures witli Professor Mascow, 
or any other professor ; let notlung pass till you arc sure tliat 
yoa understand it thorougldy ; an<l accustom yourself to 
-write down the capital points of what yxya learn. When you 
liave thus usefully eniplo3*ed your mornings, you may witli a 
safe conscience divert yourself in the cvenuigs, and make 
those evenings very useful too, by passing them in good 
company, and, by observation and attention, learning as much 
of tlie woHd as Leipsig can teach you. You will observe ami 
imitaie tlie manners of the pec^le of best fashion there ; not 
that they are {it may be) the best manners in tlie world ; but 
because they are the best manners of tlie place where you are, 
to which a man of sense always conforms. The nature of 
things (as I have often told you) is always and everywhere 
the same : but the modes of them vary, more or less, in 
^ery country ; and an easy and genteel conformity to them, 
4* ratlier tlie assuming of them at proper Umes and in proper 
bees, is what paiticularly constitutes a man of tlie worl<], 
ad a well-bred man. 

Here is advice enough, I think, and too much, it may be, 
Ni will tikink, for one letter: if you fcdiow it, you will get 
owledge, character, and pleasure by it ; if you do not, I 
\y lose ojieram et oleum, which, in all events, I do not 
idgc yotL 
send you, by a person who sets out this day for Leipsig, . 
nail packet from your mamma, containing some valuable 
gs whicli you left behind : to which I have added, by wiiy 
Tew-ycai-'s gpft, a veiy pretty toothpick case ; and, bv tU%i 
, pray take gr^al care of \our t^eliljQk, ^suWas-c^ ^v^vss. \i.->iw- 
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mety clean. I haTc likewise sent yaa the Greek r 

ely translated into English from the French of the 

jyaL Inform ytxirself what tlie Port Ro^'al is. To 

ade with a quibble : I hope you will not only feed upon t 

• reek roots, but likcAvue digest them perfectly. Adien 

LETTER CXXXin. 

London, December 11, O. & 1^ 
DEAR BOY, 

TiERE is nothing which I more wish that you sk 
know, and which fewer people do know, thaa the 
use and value of time. It is in every Inxly's mouth ; b 
few people's iNraetJce. Every fod, who slatterns awa) 
whc^ time in nothings, utters, liowever, some trite comi 
place sentence, of which there are millions, to prove at i 
the value and the ficetncsa of time. The sim-diak, like^ 
all over Europe, have some ingenious inscription to that d 
so that nobody squanders away tlieir time, without liei 
and seeing daily, how necessary it is to employ it well, 
how irrccovei'able it is if lost, liut all these adnioiutior 
useless, where there ii not a fund of good sense and i 
to suggest them, rather than receive Ihcni. Ky die v 
in wliifh you now tell me that you employ your time, 
ter myself that you have that fund ; that is the finid 
will make you rich indeed. 1 do not, llijuifoiv, mean 
you a critical essay upon the use and abuse of tinic 
oidy give you some liints with regard to Ihc use of i 
ticular period of diat long time, wliich I hope you l&a^ 
you; I mean the next two yours. Ilemembcr tl 
vhatcver knowledge you do not solidly lay the foini 
before you are eighteen, you will never be innstei 
yon breathe. Knowledge is a coniforUiblc and nee* 
treat and shelter for us in an advanced age ; and if 
plant it while young, it will give us no sliade wher 
old. I neither require nor expect from y^m gi*eat i 
to books, after you are nnce thrown out into the gi 
I knoyy it is impossible : atd \\. y\vav m%x'v\, in somi 
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improper : tliis, therefore, is jour time, and your only time, 
for unwearied and uninterrupted application. If you should 
aomctiracs think it a little laborious, consider, that laboui* in 
the unavoidable fatigue of a necessary journey. The more 
jKHirs a day you travel, the sooner you will be at your jour- 
ney's end. The sooner you are qualified for your liberty, the 
sooiter you shall have it ; and your manuraisnon will enth'cly 
depend i>{k»i the manner hi which you employ the interme- 
<liate tirae. I tUiik I offer you a very good bargain, when I 
promise you, upon my word, that if you will do every tiling 
that I \itiukl have you do, till you are eighteen, I will do 
«very thing that you would have me do, ever afterwards. 

I knew a gentleman who was so good a manager of his time, 
that he would not even lose that small portion of it, wliich 
the calls of nature obliged him to pass in the ncoessaiy-house ; 
hul gradually went through all the Latin Poets in those mo- 
ments. He bought, for example, a common edition of Ho- 
race, of wlijch he tore off graihially a couple of pages, car- 
ried them with him to that necessary place, read them iirat, 
«nd then sent them down as a sacrifice toCloacina: this WM 
.«) much time fairly gained ; and I recommend to you to fol- 
4ow his example. It is better than only dcnng what you tan- 
not help doing at those moments; and it will make any book 
which you shall read in that manner, very present in your 
mind. Books of science, and of a grave sort, must be read 
with eotttinuity ; but there are very many, and even very 
Ufleful ones, wliidi may be read with advantage by snatches 
and unconnectedly ; such are all the good Latin X)0Ct8, ex- 
cept Virgil in his .£neid ; and such are most of the modern 
poets, in whieh you will find many pieces worth reading, 
that will not take up above seven or eight minutes. Bayle's, 
Moreri's, and other dictionaries arc proper books to take 
and shut up for the little intervals of (otheriA'ise) idle time, 
that every body has in the coiu*se of the day, between eithui* 
ihcir studies or their pleasures. 
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LETTER CXXXrV. 

London, December 18, O. & 1747. 
DEAR BOT, 

AS two mails are now due from Holland, I have no letter 
of yours or Mr. Harte's to acknowledge, aothattluskir 
ter is the effect of that scribendi ccxoethes, which my fiesn^ 
my liopcs, and my doubts, concerning you, give me. Wbn 
I have wrote you a very long letter upon any aubjcet, it ii M 
sooner gone, but I think I have omitted something in it 
which might be c^nse to you ; and then I prepare the so^ 
plement for the next post : or else some new sahjeot ocean 
to me, upon which I fancy that I can g^ve yon some inftr- 
mution, or point out some rules which may be advantageois 
to you. This sets mc writing again, ihougli God knows vhe* 
titer to any purpose or not : a few years more can oidy si- 
certain that But whatever my success may be, my anxiety 
and my care can only be the efKicts of that tender aflcctiofi 
which 1 have for you ; and wliich you cannot represent toyoop- 
self greater than it really is. But do not mistake the naturecrf'tliat 
afTection, and think it of a kind that you may with imijonity 
abuse. It is not natural affection ; there bci. g iu reality oo 
such thing; for if there were, some inward sentiment must 
necessarily and reciprocally discover the parent to the child, 
and the child to the parent, without any exterior in<iicatioiii» 
knowledge, or acquiiintance whatsoever ; wliich ne\-er hap- 
pened since the creation of the world, wliate\tr poets, ro- 
mance, or novel writei*8, and such sentimcnt-moiigei'S may 
be pleased to say to the contrary. Neither is my affcctioR 
for you tliat of a mother, of wliich the only, or at least tlie 
chief objects, are health and life : I wish vou them hr 
most heartily ; but at the same time I confcso they are bj 
means my principal care. 

My object is to have you fit to live ; which if you are n' 
do not desire t:iat you should live at alL My affection f 
then iSf and only will be, proporV.Aoxie^Xo'^QVir \s>«*'^ - 
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the only affectioii that one rational being oug^t to have for 
another. Hitherto I have discovci'ed nothing wrong in 
your licart, or your head : on the oontraiy, 1 think I sec 
sense in the one, and sentiments in the otiier. Thb pci^uar 
flion is the only motive nf my present affection ; which MiQ ei- 
ther increase or diminish, according to your meritor demerit. 
If yon have the knowledge, the honour, and the probity 
which you may have, the marks and warmth of my affection 
ahsll amply reward diem ; but tf you have them not, my 
wrertion and indignation will rise in the same proportion ; 
and in that case remember, that I am under no farther obU« 
Sation, than to give you the necessary means of submsting. 
If ever we quarrel, do not expect or depend upon any 
weakness in my nature, for a reconciliation, as children ire- 
qnentiy do^ and often meet with, from silly parents : I have 
no such weakness about me : and, as I will never quarrel 
with you, but upon some essential pdnt ; If once we quarrel, 
I will never forgive. But I hope and bdieve, that this de- 
claration (for it is no threat) will prove unnecessary. You 
are no stranger to the principles of virtue ; and surely, who> 
' ever knows virtue, must love it As for knowledge, yon have 
already enough of it, to engage you to acquire more. The 
Ignorant only either despise it,or think that they have enoug^: 
those who have the most are always desirous to have more, 
and know that the most they can have ii^ alas ! but too 
little. 

Se-eonsidcr from time to time, and retain the friendly 
advice which I send you. The advantage will be all your 
own. 

LETTER CXXXV. 

London, December 29, O. jS. 1747. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE received two letters from you, of the 17th and 
22d, N. S. by tlie last of which 1 find that some of mine 
to you must have miscarried •, Cot l\:i^^ iw«s^t \«ko. rSws*^ 
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two pofti widMDt vritmg to yaa or" \ 
eVHk voy long letten. I have alao ree 
Sfir. Bsrte^. vluch gave me great aatitfi 
pniaaas aad lie answerafDryou^ that in t 
vil deaenre your manomuMOD, and hi 
-wnrii^ upon a fiootiiig that wiU do you h 



I dunk yoa finr your cfier of the new 
.liyiMf,.hm I do not want it, having age 
pBHwait "When yonhave read that» yon v 
iHwk^JPcrv JBm^geanf* MUtoire du Tn 
twoTotamea.qnaitD; which contains man 
doteaaone^ndiig that lamous treaty, that 



Yoa ten me that yoor lectures uimmi tht 
be«Bd(Bd at-Eaater } hot then I hope t 
Qow wiU hegiA^iem again ; for I woidd n« 
thne thfti ttndy one day whil^ you are 
poae that Monsieur Mascow will likeMda 
upon, the Inttrumentwn Pacts, and upon 1 
Uie, kfie emperor.— Your German will go 
I ttike.it for granted, that your stay at Lei 
perfect master of that language, both 
writing ; for remember, that knowing ai 
feetly is very little better than not knowio 
hdng as unwilling to speak in a language i 
possess thoroughly, as others are to 1 
tboo^ts are cramped, and appear to \ 
in any laogoage of which you are not pc 
modam hjltniy share part of your time, a 
Qompanied with the maps uf the places ix 
jdiy and hisUvy are very imperfect separa 
ftdf most be joined. 

Go to the Dutchess of Courland's as oft 
leimre will permit. The company of wm 
In^tove ymu- manners, thougli not your u 
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ist oompluisance and poUtenciis, wliich are ao usejfol in men's 
innpany, can only be acqnired in women's. 

Remember always, what I have told you a thoosand times, 
Mt all the talents in the world will wtot all their hxstre, and 
ame part of their use too, if they are not adorned wiUi that 
My good-breeding^y that en^^ging manner, and those graces, 
irliich seduce and prepossess people in your favour at first 
^t. A proj>er care of your person is by no means to 
)e neglected ; always extremely clean ; upon proper occa- 
■ons fine. Your carriage genteel, and your motions grace- 
ill. Take particular care of your manner and addi'ess when 
xn. present yourself in company. Let them be respectful 
rithont meanness, ea^ without too much familiarity, genteel 
dthout affectation, and insinuating without any seeming art 
IT design. 

You need not «end me any more extracts of the German 
Mnstitution ; which, hy the course ci your present studies, I 
Enow you must soon be acquainted widi : but I would now 
nther tliat your letters should be a sort of journal of youi'dwn 
ife. As for instance ; w4iat company you keep, what new 
Ksquaintanccs you make, what your pleasures are ; with your 
iwn reflections upon the whole : likewise what Greek and 
Latin books you read tind vmderstand. Adioi I 
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January 2, O. S.. 174«. 
DEAR BOY, 

I AM edified «dth the allotment of your time at Leipsig ; 
which is so wcB employed from morning till night, tliat a 
fool would say you had none left for yourself ; whereas I am 
nre you have sense enough to know, that such a riglit use 
of your time b havuig it all to yourself ; nay, it is even more, 
vac it is la}ing it out to immense interert, which in a very few 
years will amount to a prodi^ouB cv^VsSl 
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Though tft'dve of your fourteen commetisatuc 1013 
the liveliest people in the world, and may want (as ] 
<<t>nccive tliey do) le ton de la benne compagme^ eti 
ces, which I wish yon, yet pray take care not to expi 
rontcmpt, or throw out any ridicule ; which I can am 
is not more contrary to good manners than to good 
hut endeavour rather to get all the good yoii can out ci 
and something or other is to be got out of every body, 
will at least improve you in the German langnag^ ; 
tliey come from difterent countries, you may ])ut the: 
subjects, concerning which they must necessarily be 
give you some useful informations, let them be ever 
or disagreeable in general : tliey will know sometl 
Ii;ast of the laws, customs, government, and consider 
milics of their i<espective countries ; all which are 
known than not, and ccmsequently worth inquirin 
There is hardly any body good for every thing, and t 
scarcely any body who is absolutely good for nothing. . 
chemist wlU extract some spirit or other out of eve: 
stance ; and a man of parts will, by his dexterity ai 
nagemcnt, elicit sometliing worlli knowing out of even 
he converses with. 

As you have been introduced to the Dutchess of Coi 
pray go tJiere as often as ever your more necessary c 
tions will allow you. I am told she is exti'emely wel 
andhns pails. Now, though I woidd not recommend I 
to go into women's company in search of solirl knowled 
judgement, yet it has its use in otlior respects ; for it © 
ly iKjlishes die mannei's, and gives ime ccrtain-j ton 
which is very necessaiy in the course of the worlil 
wluch Englishmen have generally less of than any {mx 
the world. 

I cannot say that your suppers are luxurious, Imt you 
own they are solicl ; ar.d a quail of soup, anrl two ]K)U 
potatoes, will enable you to pass the nij^ht i\ithout gre 
patience foryo.ir brcaivfast next morning. One part Ol 
e'jpjKT (Om potatoes) 'v^ tV vio\\aVA\\\.<Xv.*^\. ^^ wvj ^W.^' 
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and countrj'iuen*, the Irish, who are the heallhieat and the 
strongest bodied of men that I know in jEurope. 

As I believe that many of my letters to you and to Mr. 
Hftrte have miscamed, as well as some of yours and his to 
me ; particulai'ly one of his from Leipsig, to which he refers 
in a subsequent one, and which I never received, I would 
have you, for the future, acknowledge the dates of all the 
letters which either of you shall receive from mc ; and I tvill 
dotlie same on my part. 

That which I received by the last mail, from you, was of 
the 25tli NovemlKjr, N. S. ; the mail before that brought me 
yours, of which I have forgot the date, but which enclosed 
one to Lady Chesterfield : she will answer it soon, and, iu 
the mean time, thanks you for it. 

My disorder was only a very gi-eat coM, of whicli I am en- 
tirely recovered. You shall not complain for want of accounts 
from Mr. Gi-evenkop, who will frequently Mrite you what- 
ever passes here, in the German language and character, 
ivhich wUl improve you in both. Adieu. 

LETTER CXXXVir. 

London, Jan. 15, 0. S. 1748, 
DEAR BOY, 

I WILLINGLY accept the New-year's gift, which you 
promise me for next year ; and the more valuable you 
make it, the more thankful I shall be. That depends en- 
tirely upon you, and therefore I hope to be presented, every 
year, with a new edition of you, more correct than tlie for- 
mer, and considerably enlarged and amended. 

Since you do not care to be an assessor of the imperial cham- 
ber, and dc8ii*e an establishment in England, what do you 
think of being Greek professer at one of our universities ? 

• Lord Chesterfield, from the time he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1745, used always to call the Irish bin 
conntrjinen. 
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is a vciy pretty smtM^urc, and requires very Utt 
.!gc (much less than, I hope^ you have already) of 
lagc. If you do uot approve of tlds, I am at a loss 
'hat else to propose to you ; and thcrcibrc desire 
I ill inform me vhat sort of destination you propoec 
'vM' i for it is now time to fix it, and to take our 
iiceordingly. Mr. Ilaite tells me, tliat you set 
lUXiTiKoq etvn^ 5 if so, I presume it is in the vicn 
cc*etling me in my office*, wliich I will very willing;! 
to you whenever you sliall call upon me ioF it. Bi 
intend to be the Ti^Xinxo^, or tlie BflfAsy^g 
there are some U'ifilng circumstances, upon which y* 
previously take your resolution. The first of \iiiich 
fit for it ; and then, in order to be so, make yoursc 
uf ancient and modern history', and languages. ' 
perfectly the constitution, and ibi*m of govern iiicnt 
nation ; the growth and the decline of ancient and 
empires ; and to ti'acc out and reflect uxx>n tlie 
both : to know the strength, the riches, and the coj 
evoiy country : tliese little thinjr', triflli'g us they ? 
arc yet very necessary for a politician to know ; and w 
fore, I presume, you will condescend to apply y 
Tliere are some additional qualifications iiccoss:^ 
practical part of the business, -which may deserve 
sideration in yoar leisure mcmicuts, such as an ah? 
maud of your temper, so as not to be provoked 
upon any account : patience, to hciu* frivolous, ■ 
and unreasonable applications, M'ith address enou 
without offending, or, by your manner of grantin 
tlie obligation : dexterity enough to conceal a tr 
telling a lie : sagacity enough to read other pi 
tenances, and serenity enough not to let iheni 
thing by yours : a seeming frankness, with j 
These are the rudiments of a iKjlitician ; the v 
yo'u* prammar. 

* Secret an' o** state 
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Thirec mails are now dtifi fi*om Holland ; so tliat I have no 
letu^rs from you to acknowledge. I therefore conclude -with 
Becoromeiiding myself to your favour and protcctiou^ when 
you succeed. Yours. 

LETTER CXXXVm. 

London^ Jan, 29> O. S, ITiS. 
HEAR BOY, 

I FIND, by Mr. Harte's last letter, tliat many of my letters 
to you and him. hare been frozen up in their way to Lcii^ 
■g : the thaw has, I suppose, by tliis time, set theiu at 
liberty to pursue their journey to you, and you will receive 
a glut of them at once^ Uudibras alludes, in this verse, 

like words congeaFd in Northern air, 

to a vulgar notion, that, in Greenland, words were fiozen in 
their utterance ; and that, upon a thaw, a very mixed con- 
venatloa was heard in the air, d all those words set at liber- 
ty. This conversation was, I presume, too various and cx- 
tcnsh'e to be much attended to ; and may not that be the 
case of half a dozen of my long letters, when you receive 
them all at once ? I think that I can, eventually, answer that 
question, thus : If you consider my letters in tlieir true light, 
M conveying, to you the advice cf a- friend, who sincerely 
wishes your happiness^, and desires to promote your plea- 
■ues, you will both read and attend to them ; but, if you 
conrfder them in their opposite and very false light, as the 
dictates of a morose and sermonizing fiither, I am sure they 
«iU be not only unattended to^ but unread. Which is tlie 
oMe^youeaa best tell me.. Advice H sddom welcome ; and 
Ihdflc who want it the most, always like it the least I hope 
that your want of experience, of which you must be con* 
idiNis, will convince you, that you want advice ; and that your 
good sense will incttue yuo to follow, it. 

Tell me how you pass your leisure hours at Leipsig : I 
kpow ywi have not many ; andWiscsii \w> ^g«A. «d^ ^\\N>Sfc^ 

VOL L B b 
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> tliink, that, at this age, yoa would «1esuie mac 

1 assemblies, or public spectaeles ? and of vbat kind 

? Whatever they are, see them all : seeing erny 

the only way not to admire any thlug too mndi. 

u ever take up little tale-books, to amuse you by 

•H, I will recommend two French books, "which I hire 

f mentioned ; they will entertain you, and not iridicBt 

use to your mind and your manners. One is, Jm 

ire de bienpenaer dana lea ovmragea d^esprit^ uiitim 

.or«> JiouhoKTs .' I believe you read it once iu £nglaiid, 

r^Ionsieur Cndei'c : but I thuik that you will do wdl u 

i it again, as I know of no book that will form your tatfe 

.or. The other is, L*art de pUUre dana la CofrteraaHtm^ 

the Mb^ de Bellegurde, and is by no means nseks, 

)ugh I will not pretend to suy, that the art of pleasiog can 

. reduced to a receipt ; if It could, I am sure the receipt 

ould be worth purchasing at any price. Good-sense, auU 

,Y>od-nature, are the principal ingredients ; and your own 

liscrvution, and the good advice of others, must gi\'e the 

i|^1it colour and taste to it. Adieu ! I sliall alwn^'s love yen 

sjou shall deser%e. 

LETTER CXXXIX. 

London, Feb. 9, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

i-'OlJ will re^'eivc this letter, not from a secretary of «t' 
but from a private man ; for whom, at this time of 
uiet was as fit, and as nucessar}', as lal>our and activity 
[)r you at your age, and for many years still to come. I 
igncd tlic seals, last Satunlay, to the king ; who parted 
ae most graciously, and (I may add, for he said so fail 
'ith regret. As I retire from hurry to quiet, and to 
t my ease, the comforts of private and social life, y< 
asily imagine that 1 have no thoughts of oppression, f 
ling with business. Otium cum dignitate is my obr 
;rnierInow enjoy ; and \ \vo\)^ x\\^\. tt\^ m^-i.ip' 
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racter entitle me to some share of the hitter. la short, I am 
Btow happy ; and I found that I could not be so m my former 
public situation. 

As I like your correspondence better than that of all the 
kings, princes, and ministers in Europe, I shall now have 
leisure to carry it on more regularly. My letters to you 
, will be writteo, I am sure, by me, and, 1 hope, read by you, 
'U'ith pleasure ; -which I bclieyc seldom happens, reciprocally, 
to letters written from and to a secretary's office. 

Do not apprehend that my retirement from business may 
be a hindrance to your advancement in it, at a proper time ; 
on the ccmtrary, it will promote it : for, liaving nothing to ask 
for myself, I sliall have the better title to ask for you. But 
you have still a surer way than this of rising, and which is 
-wholly in your own power. Make yourself necessary ; 
which, with your natural parts, you may, by application, do. 
We are in general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs ; 
and of the interests, views, pretensions, and policy of otlier 
coarts. That i)art of knowledge never enters into our 
thoughts, nor makes part of our education ; for which rea- 
son, we have fewer proper subjects for foreign commissions, 
than any other country in Europe ; and, when foreign afiUirs 
liappen to be debated in parliament, it is incredible with how 
much ignorance. The harvest of foreign affairs bdng then so 
great, and the labourers so few, if you make yourself master 
d tliem, you will make ycnirself necessary : first as a foreign, 
md then as a domestic minister for that department. 

I am extremely well pleased with the acccnint you give me 
C^the allotment of your time. Do but go on so for two years 
longer, and I will ask no more of yoxL Your labours will 
be tiieir own reward ; but if you desire any other, that I can 
add, you may depend upon it. 

I am glad that you perceive the indecency and turpitude 
of those of your commeruaux, who disgrace and foul them- 
selves with dirty w a and scoundrel gamesters. And the 
lig^t in which, I am sui'e, you see all reasonable and dcccf)t 
people consider thcm^ will be a good tiaxvasv'^Va ^^^x, K^\vi\s.. 
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LBTTER CXL. 

London^ Feb. 13, 9 
t)EAB BOY, 

YOUR last letter gave me a very 8atisfai-toi7 
your nuuiaer of cmplayiiig your time at 1 
ouiio but foi* two years more, and I promise yo 
-Hill outgo all the people of your age and time. ] 
for your expticatioa of the SchrifUaaten and wj 
and pray let me know the meaning of the Zjandtc 
Tery willing th"^ you should take a Saxoa « 
spedu ndthing but €ierman ; wluch will be « ! 
keeping up your German, after you learc Gcr 
then I would neither have that man, nor him 
have alreaily, put out of livery ; which makea 
impertinent and useless. I am sure, that as socm 
have taken the other servant, your prcsei»t ma 
extremely to be out of livery, and valet de cham 
IB as much as to say, that he will -curl your hair, 
3'ou, but not condescend to do any tiling else, 
advise you never to have a scrvai^t out of livery ; 
you may not always think proper to carry tlie f 
dresses you, abroad in the raiu and dirt, bi^hind 
before a chair ; yet keep it in your poMer to d 
please, by keeping liim in liver>'. 

I have secnMonsieur and Madame Flemming,i 
a very g«od account of you, and of your mannc 
to tell you the plain trutli, were wliut I <luubtcd c 
She told me that you were easy, and not ashamec 
a great deal fur an Englishman at your age. 

I st^t out for the Bath to-moiTOw, for a month \ 
"better than well,and to enjoy in quiet,the liberty « 
acquired by tlie resignation of the seals. You shal 
me mure at large from thence ; and now good iii| 
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LETTER CXLT. 

Bathy Feb. 16, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

THE first use that I made of my libeiiy, was to come 
hither, where I arrived yesterday. My health, though not 
fundameutaUy bad, yet, for -want of proper attention of late, 
irantcd some repairs, which these waters never fail giving it. 
I shall drink them a month, and rctnm to London, there to 
enjoy the comforts of social life, instead of groaning under 
the knd of business. I have given the description of tlie life 
that I propose to lead for the future, in this motto, which I 
have put up in the frize of my library in my new house. 

Nunc veterum hbri8,nnnc somno, ct inertibus horis 
Ducere soUiciUe jucunda oblivia vlt-je. 

I must observe to you, upon this occasion, that the uninter- 
rupted satisfaction wliich I expect to find in that libraiy will 
be ehiefly owing to my having employed some part of my 
fife well at your age. I wish I had employed it better, and 
my satisfiuition would now be complete ; but, however, 1 
phmted, while young, that degree oS knowledge which is now 
my refuge and my shelter. Make your plantations still more 
extenave, they will more tlian pay you for your trouble. I do 
not regret the time that I passed in pleasures ; they were sea- 
sonable, they were tlie pleasures (tf youth, and I enjoyed them 
vfaile young. If I had not, 1 should probably have overvalued 
them now, as we are very apt to do what we do not know : 
hot knowing them as I do, I know their real value, and how 
inueh they are generally over-rated. Nor do I regi'ct tlie 
time that I have passed in buaneis, for tlic same reason ; 
those who see only the outside of it, imagine that it has hid- 
den charms, which th^ pant after ; and nothing but acquaint- 
ance can undeceive them. I, who have been behind tlie 
scenes^ both of pleasure and busiuesa, ?tsx<\\k%s^ ^^«cw ^ "^v^ 

B\)2 
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fipriiigs and pullies oi those deeorationa 'which aslonhih ni 
<lazzlc the audience, rctiin;, not only "without regret, hiLt vitk 
rniitt'iitnicnt and sntisfactiou. But what I do» and ever 
shall regret, is the time which, while young, I lost in meit 
idleness, and in doing nothing. This is the commrm efi«!Ct 
of the incoitsideracy of youth, against which I licg you vil 
be inoat carefully upon your guard. The vahie of momcntJ^ 
when cast up, is iramense, if wed emplm'c<I ; if thrown avir, 
their loss is irrecoverahle. Every moment may be put V 
some use, and that ynih much more pitasurc thfin if nnem- 
ployed. Do not imagine, that by the employment of time I 
mean an uninterrupted application to serious studies. No ; 
pleasures arc, at proper times, both as neccssHry and asiiie- 
fiil ; they fashion and form you for the wcn-ld ; tliey teach job 
characters, and show you tlie human heart in its unguarded 
minutes. But tlien remember to make that use of them. 
I have known many people, from laziness of mind, go 
through both pleasure and business with equal inattention : 
neither cnjoyiug the one, nor douig the oilier ; tliii^ing 
themselves men of pleasure, because tliey were mingled 
with tliose who were, and men of business, because they h«i 
business to do, tliough they did not do iL Wluitevcryoudo^ 
<lo it to the puqx)se ; do it thoroughly, not siipcrficially. . ?/>■ 
profondhsez ,• go to tlie bottom of things. Any tlung WJf 
(lone, or half known, is, in my miml, neither done nor known 
at all. Nay worse, for it often misleads. There is hanllr 
any phice, or any company, where you may not gain kuon^ 
led;:^c, if you pic use ; almost ever}- body knows some one 
tiling', and is r^hid to talk u[K>n that one tiling. Seek, and yoa 
will find, in iliis world as well as in the next. See eveiy 
tiling, inquire into every thing ; and you may exeu&c yowr 
curio&ity, and the questions 3'ou ask, which otherwise miglit 
ho tJiought impertinent, by your manner of asking them ; for 
most tilings depend a great deal upon the manner. As for 
cxam]>le, I am afraid that I am very trovbiesome vith ntf 
questions, but nobodt/ can inform me €0 "zvell €19 yvu s ' 
sojneth'ms of that kind. 
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tyoaarcinaLutheran country, gototheirchurclics, 
ve the manner of their public worship : attend 
rcraonieSy and inquire the meaning and intention 
\e of them. And, as you will soon understand Ger- 
^nough, attend to their sermons, and ohsene their 
preaching. Inform yourself of their church go* 
; whether it resides in the soTercign, or in oonsis- 
synods ; whence aiiscs the maintenance of their 
hether from tithes as in England, or from voluntary 
ins, or from pcndous from the state. Do the same 
1 you are in Roman Cathdic countries ; go to their 
see all their ceremonies ; ask the meaning ^ them, 
*ms explained to yon. As for instance ; i»nnae, 
te, norics, matins, ung^s, high mass^ Tespers, 
, &c. Inform yoiurself of their several religious or- 
founders, then* rules, their vows, their habits, their 
ko. But when you frequent places of pabhc w<u> 
ronld have you go to all the different ones you meet 
ember, that however en'oneous, they ^tre none of 
its of laughter and ridicule. Honest error is to be 
ridiculed. I'he objeet of all the public worsliips in 
is tire i&me ; it is that great Eternal Being, who 
ery thing. The different manners of worship arc 
ns subjects of ridicnle. Each sect tiunks Its own 
nd I know no infallible judge in this world, to de- 
is the best. Make the same inqnixies wherever 
mccming the revenues, tlte military establishment 
the commerce, and the police of every countiy. 
hould do well to keep a blank paper-book, wliich 
ins call an ulbwn .• and there, instead of desiring, 
^ every fool they meet with to sciibble something, 
n all these things as soon as they come to your 
I from good authorities. 

nost forgotten one thing, which I would recommend 
^ct of your cuiiosity and information ; tliat la, tl- ^ 
tion of justice^ wluch^ as it is always tranied qu lu 
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open coui*!, you roay, and I would ^Te yoa go and ne it 
with attention and inquiry. 

I liavb now but one anxiety lefty which is ooncenuog 50c. 
I would have yoa be, what I know nobody is, peifeet Ai 
Uiat is impossible, I woidd have you as near perfediim 11 
possible. I know nobody in a Surer way towards it than yov- 
self, if you please. Never were so much pains taken forar? 
body's education as for yours ; and never had any body tae 
opportunities of knowledge and improvement which 3roa Imr 
had, and still have. I hope, I wish, I doabt, and I iiesr,ri- 
temately. This only I am sure of, that yoa will prove eidn 
the greatest pain, or tlie greatest pleasure of Youi. 

LETTER CXUI. 

Bath, February 22, O. S, ir«. 
DEAR BOY, 

EVERY excellency, and every virtue, has its kindred nee 
or weakness ; and if carried bcjrond certain boondii 
liinks jfito tJie one or tlie other. Generosity often runs into 
profusion, ceconomy into avarice, courage into raslmcss, esc- 
lion into timidity, and so on : insomuch that, I believe, there 
is moro judgement required, for the proper conduct of our 
lirlues, than for avoiding their opposite vices. Vice, initf 
true liglit, is so deformed, tliat it shocks us, at first 8ig]it,iDd 
would hardly ever seduce us if it did not at first wear die 
mask of some virtue. But virtue is in itself so beautiful, that 
it charms us at first sigbt ; engages us more and more npoa 
farther acquaintance, and, as with otlier beauties, we tliink 
excess imi>ossible : it is here that judgement is necessarv, to 
moderate and direct the effects of an excellent cause. I diall 
apply this reasoning, at prestint, not to any particular ^irtac, 
hut to an excellency which, for want of judgement, is often 
the cause of ridiculous and blameablc effects ; I mean great 
Ivmning, which if not accompanied with sound judgement, 
ire(ituntly carries us into error, pride, and pedantry. Ai 
L(»;'e;ou will possess that cxccUcxve^ vo. Ua utcaost er 
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md yet wkhout its too common failings, Ihe hints, which n^ 
experience can suggest, may pro1>ably not be useless to you. 
Somclettnied men, proud of their knowledge, only fii)ca\ 
to decide, and give judgement without appeal. The vonsc 
qnenM of wliich is, that mankind, provoked by the intaili, and 
injured I^ the oppression, revolt ; and in order to shake off 
the tyranny, even call tlic lawful autlkority in question. The 
inore you know, the modestcr you should he ; and (by the 
liyie) that modesty is tlie surest way of gnitiiying your vanity. 
Eyen where you arc sure, seem ratlier doabtful ; represent, 
tint do not pronounce ; and, if you woald convince others, 
■teem open to conviction yourself. 

Otliers, to 3how their learning, or often from tl»e prejudices 

"of a school-education, where they hoar o^' nothing elso, are 

always talking of the Ancients, as something npore than men, 

and of the Modems as something less. They are never 

Trithout a classic or two in tlieir pockets : they stick to the 

old good sense ; tlicy read none of the modern titish : and 

^rill show you ]>lainfy, ti>at no imjirovement has been nia«]e, 

in any one iu*t ch* science, tliese last seventeen hundred years. 

I woukl by no means have you disown your acqiuiintr.noe 

''ith the ancients ; hut siill less would I have you brng of an 

celunve intimacy with them. Speak of the moderns without 

tntcmpt, «nd of the ancients without idcdatry ; judge them 

by tlieir merits, but not by tlieir ages : and if you happen 

have an Elze>ir classic in your pockot, neither show it n«ir 

ntion it. 

ome great schcAars, most absurdly, draw all their mn\ims, 

I fur imblic and private life, from ^hat they call Parallel 

« in the ancient authors ; v^ithout conadering, that in 

irst iilace, there never wei'c, «ncc the creation of the 

1, two cases exactly parallel : and, in the next ])lnce, that 

. never was acase statetl, or even known, by any hi^^ 

, with every one of its circumstances ; which, how- 

OTght to be known, in order to Ikj reuson<»d from. Rea- 

on the case itself, and the several circumstances thfti 

't, and -act aocordin^^ly ; bu\. ivcA ^lOia ^\f jMJ\tf\vv\^ ^^^ 
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ancient poets or historians. Take into your cohbh 
if you please, cases seemingly analogous : bat take 
helps only, not as guides. We are really so preja 
oiu* educations, that, as the ancients deified their hei 
deify their madmen : of which, with all due regaid 
quity, I take Leonidas and Curtius to have bcea 
tinguislicd ones. And yet a solid pedant would, in 
in parliament, relative to a tax of two-pence . in tl; 
upon some commodity or other, quote those two h 
examples of what we ought to do, and sufi^r for our 
I Itave known these absunlities carried so far, by pec 
judicious teaming, that I should not be surprised, if 
them were to propose,whilc we are at war with theG 
a number of gcesc should be kept in the Tower, upo 
of the infinite advantage which Rome received, in a 
case, from a certain number of geese in tlic capito 
way of reasoning, and tliis way of speaking, will alw 
a poor pditician, and puerile declaimcr. 

There is anotlier species of learned men, who, th( 
dogmatical and supercilious, arc not less impertinent 
are the communicative and shining pedants, who ad< 
eonversation, even with women, by happy quot 
<ireek and Latin ; and who have contracted such a 1 
ty with the Greek and Roman authors, tliat tlicy c 
by certain names or epithets denoting intimacy. Ai 
mer ; tliat sly rog^ie Horace ; JMarOf instead of Vii 
J^'asOy instead of Ovi<l. Tlicse are often imitated 
combs, who have no learning at all ; but 'who have j 
namc<<, and some scraps of ancient autliois by liear 
they imjiroperly and impertinently retail in all comp 
liopcs of passing for scholars. If, Uiercfore, you woi 
the accusation oH pedantiy on one hand, or the sus; 
ignorance on the other, abstain from learned ost 
Speak the language of tlie company you are in ; 
purely, and unlarded with aiiy other. Never seei 
nor moi*e learned, than the people you are with 
your learning like your watdi, in a vrivi-.te pocket { 
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aot pun it oat and strike it, merely to show that yen. have one. 
If you arc asked what o'clock it is, tell it ; but do not pro- 
flkum it hourly and unasked, like the watchman. 

Upon the whole, remember that learning (I mean Greek 
and Bcnnan learning) is a most useful and necessaiy orna- 
H&ent| which it is shameful not to be master of ; but, at the 
aamc time, most carefully aymd those errors and abuses 
which I have mentioned, and wliich too (rilen attend it. Re- 
memher too, that great modern knowledge is still m(»*e ne- 
ocsBary than ancient ; and that you had better know perfcct- 
If the present, than the old state of Europe ; though 1 would 
hftTc you well acquainted with both. 

■ I have tliis moment received your letter of the 17th N. S. 
Thoi^h, I confess, there is no great variety in your present 
manner of life, yet materials can never be wanting for a let- 
ter ; you see, you hear, or you read, something new every 
day ; a short account of which, with your reflections thereup- 
on, will make out a letter very well. But since you desire a 
mbjeot, pray send me an account of the Lutheran establish- 
ment in Germany ; their religious tenets, their church-go. 
▼emment, the maintenance, authority, and titles, of their 
Clergy. 

nttorio Sirl, complete, is a very scarce and very dear 
book here ; but I do not want it. If your own library grows 
too voluminous, you will not know what to do with it, when 
you leave Leipsig. Your best way will be, when you go 
away from thence, to send to England, by Hamburgh, all the 
books that you do not absolutely want. Yours. 

LETTER CXLIU. 

JBath, March 1, O. S. 1748. 

DEAR BOY, 

BY Mr. Harte'fl letter to Mr. Grevenkop, ol the 21st 
February, N. S. 1 find that you had been a great while 
widiout receiving any letters fi-om me ; hut, by this time, f 
dare say, you tliink you have reccivcid eYtf]»u^) ^w^-^'sslx^ri 
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r.re than yoii have read ; for I am not only a frequeat^tii 
■. \ ix-'it correspondent. 

>1 • Hiirte says, in that letter, that he looks upon pnfcnr 
>\.v .row to be one of the ablest men in Burope, in tivatyiiA 
•j. Liical knowledge. I am cxti*cmely ^isd of.it : for tint ii 
witHi I would have you particularly apply to, and n>akeyai» 
self i)erfect master oC The treaty part you must chiefly ifr 
quire by residing the treaties themselves^ and the historid 
and memoirs relative to them : not but that, inqniriei ami 
con> crsations, upon tliosc treaties^ will help you greatly, mi 
imprint tliem better in your mind. In this course of rewfiai^ 
do not perplex yourself, at firsty^by the multitude ef inapi- 
ficant treaties wliicli ace to be found in the Corfifi IXfiltm- 
tique ; but stick to the material ones, wluch alt^^ the sMt 
qSl Europe, and made a new arrangement among the grot 
powers : such as the treaties of Munsttrr, Xlmeguen, Bp* 
wick, and Utrecht. 

ilut there is one part of political knowledge T»hich is onlf 
to be hud by inquiry and conversation ; that is, the presenl 
state of evci7 power in Eiu^pe, with regard to the three 
i8ii>ortant jKunts of strength, revenue, and commerce. You 
will, tiiei-efore, do well, while you are in Gennanxv to is- 
form yourself carefully of the military force, the revenue.*^ 
and the commence, of evcrj- pruice and state of the empire ; 
Mud to write down thosQ informations in a httle book, kept 
for that pai-ticular purpose. To give you u ^'cimen. of wh«t 
1 mean. 

The Electorate of Hanovrr. 

The revenue is about SOOj^OOO/. a year. 

The military establishment, in time of war, may be abou; 
25,000 men ; but that is the utmost. 

The trade is cliiefly linens, exported from Stade. 

There are coarse woollen manufactures for home-consump- 
tion. 

The mines of liiiriz produce about 100,000£. in silvery, 
annually. 
Such information you may very ^>asily get, by pix)per -* 
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jies, of every state in Gcrmanj-, it* you will but prefer use- 
ful to fiivolous conversations. 

There arc many princes in Germany, who keep veiy few 
or no troops, unless upon the approadi of danger, or £6r the 
•ake of profit^ 1^* letting tliem out for subsidies, to great pow- 
ers : in that case you wiU inform yourself what uombcr of 
troths they could raise, eitlicr for their own defeuee, or fur* 
nish to otlier powers for subsidies. 

There is very little trouble, and an infinite use, in acquir- 
ing this knowledge. It seems to me even to be a more en- 
tei'taining subject to talk upon, tlian la plute et le beau terns. 

Though I am sensible these things cannot be |uiown with 
the utmost exactness, at least by you ; vet you mMy however 
get so near UkC truth, that the difference mHI be veiy immatc- 
xial. 

Pray let mc know if the Roman Catholic worship is tolerat- 
ed in Saxony, any where but at Court ; and if jmblic mass- 
houses are allowed any where else in tlie Electorate. Are 
the regular Romibh clergy allowed : and have they any con- 
vents ? 

Arc there any military onlers in Saxony, and \ihat? 
Is the ^Vhitc Eagle a Saxon or a Polish Oi-der ? Upon what 
oeeasion, and when was it founded ? Wliat number oi 
Knights ? 

Adieu! Cod b1c5syou; and m»y you turn out what I 
V i*<h ! 

IXITER CXUV- 

Bath, March 9, O. .S*. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

iMUST, from time to time, remind you of what I have 
often recommended to you, and of wliat you cannot at- 
tend to too mucli ; tacrifice to the Graces. Tlic iliflcri iit ef- 
Icets of Uie same things, said or done, wlien accompjinicd oi- 
abandoned by them, is abnost inconceivable. They pi'opari- 
Uic way to tlic hvart ; and the heart has such an iuflK«''\vv 



ID ui nuiuna, atys, luui i etjini en toirvea 
Crw. ir ho )iiu] Hiiil, iiiiitu]id ot' towoenlf prct 
Ifcnrhu would live bttn ni-iircr tlic truth, 
tbe Cttsi-, dm M.tlie huirt. Inlrimiic rocrit iilet 
it hUI gahi ;uu thu eincrsl r; tucui of all ; but 
til ntar affixtkni, (but is, tin: hvurt, of toty. *] 
iJIcctiaa o{ suy paninilar iii-noii, } uu must, C 
)CHir gUDcnl nicnl, haii: aunic ittrticulBr mil 
tiMi, by ^^rt'kcs Juue, ur oAl-rLiI ; try t'lprusa! 
awl esteem ; liy ccuniilaisiiicc, iiltunikH;*, ko. 
tlu: gmcTuI uuinin-'i'iifcbHiig aQ thviw thin^ i 
to llic huut, uni) tWriKlulta, or ralbur insurta 
rrum your own ubiurviitiuii, ivflvct what a d> 
pmuun aa awkvsnl aclilrcm, h aloruiily figun 
fui nwaiier cf >lH.-akiiig, irliethci- btutUziiiig, n 
iKitiHiy, <K' dnwbiig i ni uiiatluith c bL-hiivia 
upooyuuat&iiitH);bt, ilia atninSLT, aiiilliow i 
<r(Ht ag.-iiuat bhii, tlisuBb, lor au|,'ht ybu know, 
);nait iutiioiic scim: uui merit. Aiiii n-fluvt, 
liaiH), how DiiH'b Ilu:rq>iHi^nci{alltliisetlii 

villi tnfiwl all g'KiiI qiiulitics iu tlu.111, unci uvi 
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WmKmI, that, in genera), the same thingn wiO picftsc or dis- 
please them iu you. Having mentioned lRUp;liin{r, I roast parti- 
cnUirlj warn roa against it : and I could heartily wiflli, tliat you 
may often be seen to smile, biit never heard to laugh -while 
3Foa live. Frccjuent and loud laugliUT is tlic characteristic of 
folly and ill-manners; it is tlic manner in which the mob ex- 
press their siJly joy, at silly things; .ind tliey call it bein^; 
merry. In my mind there is notlung so illil>cral, and so iU- 
Tire<I, ui audiUe laughter. True wil, or sense, never yet 
msMle any liody laugh ; they are above it ; they please the 
mind, and give a cheerfulness to the cnuntcuanee. But it is 
low buffoonery, or silly accidents, that always exdte laugh- 
ter ; and that is what people of sense and breeding shonlil 
show themselves above. A man's gdng to sit down, in the 
•opXKxsition that he has a chair behind him, and falling doM'n 
upon bis breech fur want c£ one, sets a vhole company a 
laughing, when uU tiic wit in the world would not do it ; a 
phun proof, in my mind, how low and udbecoming a thing 
laughing is. Not to mention the disagreeable noise that it 
makes, and the shocking distortion of the face that it occa- 
sioiis. Laugliter is easily restrained, by a very little rcflec- 
iion ; hut, as it is gent^rally connected with the idea c£ gaie^', 
people do not enough attend to its al»surdity« I am neither 
of a mehincholy, nor a Cynical disposition ; imd M,m as will- 
ing, and as apt to be plea^ as any body ; but I am sure that, 
since I lia:v<; liad the full use of my reason, nobody has over 
keonl me i:mg!i. Many people, at first irom awkwardness 
and mauvaifse honte, have got a very disngreeable and silly 
trick of laughing, whenever tlie}* speak: and I know a man of 
veiT good i>arts, Mr. Waller, who cannot ai\y the eomnum- 
est thing Mitlioutlaugl ling; which makes those, who do not 
know him, take him at fust for a natural fool, 'iliis, and 
mnny other very disagreeable habits, arc owing to mcMvaist* 
torUe at their first setting out in tlie worid. They ait> nr.hamofl 
in comiMiny, and so disconcerted tliat they do not kuo.w what 
they do, and try a thousand tricks to keep thcmsi'lvi-s jn 
€Miutcu:mci> ; whidi tticks aflerwiirds iprow haUtval t^) iUcnu 



huKi, dteM twfardicir liftt ; in Aiil ^> » 'g l jtf "a if l 

«■ -* 1,1 T_ • ■■-•-* lia --*■* t - -"^iiirfrt ii ft fcAlh1l^jyt^mM-1 

ed mititt M llieyiiregraitlMiiia the^M^OT'lM^ 
j^Miii^. Betbember^thfltt^pleai^'bdmci^ 
aCltee«iiM«MBrf.pnrridiwfte^^ 'Stu^iMn 

forCimto inii«, shookl nuM |nil1ii(^il> mkOf _^ 
KM lUa'iM^ 1 niMt tctt y^Oi^ trlMA* jchi -kSft ■ BnijMHp 

•QHMHmi 111 BniJtod : Imt IlMi^ 

ttaBfi>(rttt4q[tf»«di6i««iM^ iryinia^&irttvmMiy 

«df e6M(hrid»fe Ut&e>l»6t« 0>>>» ifyndltiwg mij f ^Mg 
do) it Anrit wwfifdjif ymirowB dblBf t ftv I iiujf ^iSM 
lifaff be^ otit tjf Qu^ iMsU 'fit 'tts' tind yni dcMM jM 
Toi^djVta'nB&ittA IMA atibttfdat-i^m 

wdA ifij^ibr ihifiiMM^Any ddncy rtAkd )^bit to HgttiKfluflMl 
t bmrUttd tte ToofidMiODt of ikem, hf^tie edtieifiorfli 
I hscte givefk y(m ;- Iwt yoa tnnst bo&d the sopeniniil 
yonndfl 

I miBt now tfppl]r toyoti finraonie infoirifnatioiity vMri 
clare Buy 5xm can, tnd ^fHdeh I desire ymk vniO^ gire me 

Can tbb Elector of Saxony pat any of liia tabjeets to dl 
fbr Idgb treaaon/ m^houfbrini^Bg tliem first ta tlieir trfi 
some pdhSin eeum of jastice ? ' 

Can lie, by ills otim authority, confine any aabjeet iii ^ 
at Imig as be pleaaei, without trial ? -^ 

Cahbe bfttdah any snbjeotont of his dominions byUI^ 
fidthdrity? ^ 

Can he lay any tax vhatsoeTer upon bis sobyeets^ iM 
the Ksonitetit of die states of Saxony t and what -aie^ 
states ? boir are tbey deetcd ? what orders do tbegf^fjl 
of ? do the^elcii^'maiEe part of tliem ? and when, tiiPl 
dtendotMfermeet? ia 



dotlAymeet? 
^^M^jeetsDf 1 
ifttMted in tihe dectorsfce, Iti vttat eourt must -tUi -^ 



Ift#OMljeets«)f tbeeiNitot's are at law, for M'JM 
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ii-icd ? and will the decision of that court'lje finul, or docs there 
lie an appeal to the imperial cluimbcr at Wetzlaer I 

What do you call the two cliief coui'ts, or two cluef magis- 
trates, ci dvil aud cximiual. justice ? 

What is tiie common revenue of the electorate, one year 
\i ith another ? 

What mmiber'Of troops docs the elector now maintain ? 
aud what is Xhe greatest number tliat the electorate is able 
to maintain ? 

I do not expect to liaTC all tliese questionfi iiijs\i ercd SLt 
once 4 hut you will answer them in proportion as you get 4Jic 
necessary and authentic informations. 

You are, ycAi see, my German oracle ; and I consult you 
■with so much faith, that you need not, like the oracles of 
old, return anibigiious answci^ ; especially as you Imvc tlils 
advantage over tliem, too, that I only consult you about past, 
and pi^esent, but not about wliat is to come. 

I wish you a good Eastcr-£uir at Leipsig. .Sec, with atten- 
tion, nil the shops, drolls, tumblers, rope-dancers, aud hoc 
^enu8 omve : but inform youi*self moi'e particulariy of the 
dfiveral parts of ti-ade theiv. A^ieu. 

■LETTEll CXLV- 

London^ Jilurch 25, O. S, 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

I AM in great joy at the written and the verbal accounts 
which I have received ktely oS you. The former from Mr* 
llarte ; tlie latter from ^f r. Trcvanion, who is arrived here : 
ihey conspire to convince me tluit you employ your time 
well at Leipsig. lam glad to find you consult }X)ur own in- 
terest and your o\rn pleasure so raudi ; for the knowledge 
whiofaiypu wilV acquire in these two years is equally necessary 
for both. . I am likewise particularly pleased to find, that you 
turn yourself to that sort of knowledge which is more peeu- 
jiarly necessaiy for your deatinfition : for Mr. liartc ' tellt 
me vou have read, witli attcntioD, CailUcrest Pcc^t.^ a.nrl 
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Richelieu's letters. The memoirs of the Cardinal de Keti 
•will both entci'tain and iiistruct yon : they relate to a veiy 
interesting period of the French history, tiie ministiy of Cir* 
dinal Mazarin, during the minority of Leivia XTV. The 
characters of the considerable people of tiiat time are draws 
in a short, strong, and masterly manner ; and the pottttai 
reflections, which are most of them printed in italics^ are the 
justest that ever I met vnth : they are not tiie laboured n- 
flections of a systematical closet pditician, who, without flie 
least expcribnce of buunese, sits at home, and -writes maxims: 
hut they are tile reflections which a great and aUe man fonn- 
cd, from long experience, and piwstioe in great busineHL 
They are true oondusions, drawn from facts, not from spe- 
culations. 

As modem history is pailicularly ycmr husinessi, I wiQ pve 
you some I'ules to direct your study of it. It begins^ pro- 
perly, with Chailemagne, in the year 800. But as, in tfaoK 
times of ignorance, the priests and monks wei'« almost flie 
only people that could or did i^inte, we have scarcely ssy 
lustorles of those times but such as tlicy haye been pleased to 
give us, wliicli are compounds of ignorance, superstition, snJ 
party zeal. So that a general notion of what is ratlicr sup- 
posed, than really knoAvu to be, the histoiy o€ HjC five or six 
following centuries, seems to be sufliciont : and mudt time 
would be but ill-employed in a minute attention to those le- 
gends. But reserve your utmost eare, and most diligent in- 
quiries, for the fifteentli centuiy, and downwards. Then 
learning began to revive, and credible hibtories to be written; 
Europe began to take tlie form, which, to some degree, it 
still retains : at least the foundations of the present great 
powers of Europe were then laid. Lewis the Eleventh made 
France, in truth, a monarchy, or, as he us6d to saj himsdf, 
ia mit hora de Page. Before his time, there were ind^en- 
dcnt provinces in France, as the duchy of Brittany, &e. 
whose princes tore it to pieces, and kept it in constant do- 
mestic confu^on. Lewis the Eleventh reiJuccd all these petty 
states, by fraud, force, or marriage ; for he scrupledno mes' 
to pfetaia his ends. 
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- Aboat tbstt|me, Ferdimind king of Arragon, and Inbella 

t Us "wife, queen of Castile, unitod the vhole Spanish Tnou- 

i arefay, and drove the Moors out of Spain, who had till then 

***" kept XKWsession of Grenada. About that time too, the house 

■T! of Austria laid the great foundations of its subsequent poit^- 

' I er ; first, hy the marriage of Maximilian with the heu*ess of 

^r Burgundy ; and then by the marriage of his son Philip, 

^ arehduke of Austria, with Jane, the daughter of Isabella, 

hq queen of Spain, and heiress of that whole kingdom, and of 

ai the West Indies. By the first of these marriages, the house of 

c k Austria acquired the serenteen provinces ; and fay the flatter, 

Ba Spain and America ; all which ecntrcd in the person of 

e. Ciiaries the Fifth, son of the above mentioned arehdukc 

Phili]), the son of Maximilian. It was upon account of thc^e 

^ marriages, that the fblfewing Latin distich was made : 

Bdia gcrant alii, Tu fclix Austria nuhe. 
Nam quae Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus. 

This immense power, which the emperorCharles the flAli 
found liimsclf possessed of, gave him a desire for universal 
power (for people never desire all till they have gotten a 
great deal) and alarmed France : this sowed the seeds of 
tint jealousy and enmity, which have flourished ever since 
between Uiose t^o great powers. Afterwards the house of 
Austria was weakened by the division made by Charles the 
Fifth of its dominions, between his son Philip the Second of 
Spain, and his brother Ferdinand ; and has ever since been 
dwindling to the weak condition in which it now is. This is 
u most interesting pait of the history of Europe, of which it 
is absohitdy necessary that you should be exactly and mi- 
nutely informed. 

There are in the history of most countries, eeitain veiy 
TcmaAable cnis^ whicb deserve more particular inqmry and 
attention than the common run of history. Such is the revolt 
of the seventeen provinces, in the reign of Philip the Second 
of Spain : which ended in forming the present republic of 
".he Seven United Provinces; whoso indc^endcDienf vr«& ^ise^^ 
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Allowed liy Spain at the treaty of Munstcr. SttcH vas 

4^xtr»ordi»arj rcrvohition of Ptortugal, in tbc vcar 164( 

/avoiir of the present house of Braganza. Sueli is tlic fai 

.rev(4(iUon of Sweden, when Cki:i8tian the Second of ] 

.mark, who was also King of Sweden, was drrren ont by 

•1 aviis Vasa. And such alsots.that raenaoraUc sera in Ucnn 

of 1660 ; when the states of that kingdoin made a voku 

ciirrenderof all their rights and liberties to the crowu \ 

rJianged that fit^e state into tlie most absolute monarchy 

in Kurope. The ^/a Regia, npon tliat occasion^ ore 1 

your perusing. These remarkable perioda of modem hi 

deserve your particular attention, and most of tliem 

been treate<l singly by good his(erian% wliich arc vordi 

reading. The revolutions of Sweden and ef Portugal are 

admirably well written by 1' Abbe de Vertot; tliey area 

and win not take twelve hours reading. Hiere is an 

hfK)k which vciy ^-ell deserves your looking into, bol 

worth your huying at present, becauseit is not portable: i 

can b(XTOv, oc hire it, ytMi should ; and that is JJhittw 

Tvailiade PaiTy'in two volumes, folio, which make ira 

*he Corps Zh'plomafique, You will there find a short 

cl'jar history, and the substance of every treaty niw 

r.uropc during the last century, from tl»e treaty of Vc 

Hu'ce parts in four of this book are not worth your res 

as they relate to treaties of very little importance ; fc 

you select the most considemUe ones, read them wit] 

leiitioii, and take some notes, it will lie cS great use to 

Attend chiefly to those in which the great powcw of ¥a 

are the parties ; such as the treaty of the Pyrenees, bet 

France and Spain 4 die treaties of Nimeguen and Rysi 

but above all, the ti'eaty of Munstcr should be most cii 

£tantially and mioutdy known to you, as almost every t 

mude since has some reference to it. For this Pere 

geant is the best book you can read, as it takes in the I 

H'lu-swar which preceded tliat treaty. The treaty i 

wliich is made a perpetual law of the empire, comes ii 

foors.'* r.( -vQiix lectures upon the Ju9 Publiaim Imperii 
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111 order to fm^sh you with materials for a letter, and at 
the same time to inform both you and myself of wliat it is 
right that we shoKld know, i>ray answer me the following 
qaeraons. 

How many companies are there in the Saxon regiments of 
foot? 

How many men in each company ? 

How many troops in the regiments of horse and dragoons^ 
and how many men in each } 

IVhat number of commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers in a company of foot, or in a troop of horse or dra- 
goons } N. B. Non-commisaioncd officers are all those be< 
Jow ensigns and comets. 

What is the daUy pay of a Saxon foot soldier^ dragoon^ 
«nd trooper ? 

What arc the several ranks of the etat moQor-g&n^rdl ? 
N. B. The etat majoT'-g^n^nd is every thing above colonel. 
The Austrians have no brigadiers^ and the French hare no 
jnajoivgencrals in their etat major. What have the Saxons ? 
Adieu! 

LETTER CXLVI. 

London, March 27, O. S, 1748. 

BEAHBOY,' 
n%HIS little packet will be delivered- to you by one Mon-* 
M. sieur Duval, who is going to the fair at Leipag. He is a 
jeweller, originally of Geneva, but who has been settled here 
these eight or ten years, and a very sensible fellow : pray be 
Tery dvil to him. 

As I advised you, some'^time ago, to inform yourself of the 
dvU and roititary establishments of as many of the kingdoms'* 
and states of Europe as you i^uld either be in yourself,, or 
be able to get authentic accounts of, I send you here a Uttlc. 
hook, in which, upon the article of Hanover, I have pointed 
out tlie short method of putting down these informations, by 
way of helping your memory, llje book being lettered^ ^qu 
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cm immcfliatdT turn to whateTer article you 'vraot, uni \^ 
adr'in;.'; interleave* to each letter, may extend your miTiuiirf 
til wh,it particulars you please. You may get sucb tioc>l$ 
nia'Ii.' anywhere, ami appropriate each, if you iilcasc,#oa 
yjtrncnlstr ohject. 1 hare myself found great utility in this 
ni"tho<}. If I harl known what to have sent you hy tliis fi^- 
i.orlunity, 1 wouH have <!oiie it. The Fi*enc!i fcjy, •Quelu* 
jMtltspivscns entictiennent I'amitie, et que Ics gi*ani!i IV^- 
iiii'iit.cnt ;' but 1 could not recollect that you uaiited kry 
tLinjr, or atl«-ast any tliinj; that you cannot get as wtfllK 
lAipsi}<; as here. Do but continue to dcscrre, and I assure 
)0u that you shall never want any thing I can give. 

Do not ap]»rehcnd that n:<y being out of employment mr 
be anv prejudice to yo«i. Many tilings will happen bcfect 
jrm ran be fit for business ; and, when yo«i arc fit, M-li:ittt«* 
my Mluation may be, it will always be in my pow er to Le^ 
ymi in your first steps ; afterwards you must Uelp yoorself 
bv %-our own abilities. Make vourself neccsaar\'. and iniEtc»l 
tf soliciting you "uill be s'jlicitcd. The thorough knoijlwlge 
'jf foreign affairs, the int/rrests, the views, and the manners of 
the sev«;ral courts in Europe, are not the common gromh oT 
thr country. It is in your power to aciivtirc th'.'in ; you hs^c 
ill tin: mcaiis. Adieu ! Yours. 

LETTER CXLVIL 

hoiidony A^ii 1, O. S. 1745. 
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DKAR BOY, 
HAVK not received any letter either from you or from 
Mr. Harte these three posts, vliicli I impute vhr<IIy lo 
nccidcnts between this pLicc ami Leipsig, and the} are di** 
tfiut cu'Mij'^i to admit of many. I always take it \'<tT gi-anud 
that. y*ju arc well when I do not hear to the contrary ; b"- 
.•'idc.^, as I liave often told you, I am much morj aiaioui 
about your doing well, than about your being well ; arifl when 
Y»'i do not vTite, I will suppose that you are df/inj: soin.- 
■ '" '■^' "*®f«= ^wefuL Your health will continue wliiJe %w:r 
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tf^mperance continue! ; and at yoor age Nature takes sufH' 
cicnt care of Uie body, pi'Ovklcd she is left to herself, and that 
intenii>ci'ance on one hand, or incdicines on the other, do 
not break in upon her. But it is by no means so witli Uie 
mind, nrhich, ut your age particularly, requires great and 
constant care, and some physic. Every quarter of an hour, 
vrtiW or ill employed, will do it essential and lasting good or 
harm. It requires also a great deal of exercise, to bring it to 
a state of health and \igour. Observe the difference tlicre is be- 
tween minds cultivated and minds uncultivated,aud you -hUI, I 
am sure, think Uiat you cannot take too much p^U8,nor emplo>' 
ttn much of your time in the culture erf* your own. A dray- 
man is probably bom mith as good organs as Milton, Locke, 
or Ni'M'ton ; but by cultiu-e they are much more ahovc him, 
than he is above his horse. Sometimes, indeed, cxtraoi*dinu- 
ly geniuses have broken out by the force of nature, without 
the assistance of education ; but those instances are too raic 
for any Ijody to trust to ; and even they would make a much 
greater figure if they liad the advantage ol' education into 
tlie bargain. If Shukspeare's gcniiu had been cultivated, 
those beauties which we so justly admire in him, would have 
been undisgraced by those exti'avagancies, and that nonsense, 
with wliichthey are frequently accomi»ained. People are in 
general what thej^ftre made by education and company, front 
fifteen to iive-and-twcnty ; consider well, therefore, Uie im- 
IKUtance of your next eight or nine years ; your whole de- 
pends ui>on them. I will tell you, sincerely, my hopes and 
fears roacerning you. I think you will be a good scholar, and 
that you will acquire a considerable stock of knowledge of 
vaiious kinds ; but I fear that you neglect what are called 
little, though in truth' they are very material things ; 1 nkcau 
a gentleness of manners, an engaging address, and an insin- 
uating behaviour ; they are real and solid advantages, and 
none bat those who do not know the worid . treat them as 
trifles. I am told that you speak very quick, and not distinct- 
ly ; this is a most ungraceful and disagreeably trick, whieh 
you know 1 have told you of a thottssii^ ^ifvici*. \fcv^ <«^Ss::(A 
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carefully to the oorrecticm of it. An agreeable anA diitnel 
manner of speaking adds greatly to the matter : and I bnr 
known many a vciy good speech unregardcMi, upon aeeonK 
of tUe disagreeable manner in which it has been de&Tered,nid 
many an indifiercnt one applauded for the cdntrary reasoB. 
Adieu. 

LETTER CXLVm. 

London, ^pril 15, O. S, 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

THOUGH I have no letters from yoa to acknowMlp 
ancc my last to you, I will not let three posts go fiM 
hence without a letter from me. My afiection alvi^t 
prompts mc to wnte to you, and I am encouraged to doKlff 
ihe hopes tliat my letters arc not qiute useless. You vili pn* 
hably receive this in the midst of the diversions of L^^ 
fair ; at which, Mr. IXarte tells me, tliat you arc to daae h 
line cluthcs, among fine folks. I am vciy glad of it, as it if 
time that you should begin to be formed to the mannen ti 
the world in higher life. Courts are the best schods for (ha: 
sort of learning. You are beginning now with the oaisidc o( 
a court, and there is not a more gaudy one than tiiat of StX' 
ony. Attend to it, and make your observations upon the 
turn and manners of it, that you may hereafter compare h 
with other courts, which you will sec. And though yon ik 
not yet able to be informed, or to judge of tlie political eon- 
duct and maxims of that court, yet you may renuuk the 
f(>rms, and ceremonies, and the exterior state of it. At 
least sec every thing that you can see, and know every thing 
that you can know of it, by asking questions. Sec likewiie 
ever}' tiling at tlie fair, from operas and plays, down to the 
Savoyards raree-shows. Eveiy tiling is woitli seeing once: and 
the more one sees, tlie less one either wonders or admires. 

Make my compliments to IVf r. Haite, and tell him that I 
have just now received his letter, for which I thank hiiD' J 
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called away, and my letter is therefore very much short- 
Adieu. 
I am impatient to receive your answers to the many ques* 
I have asked yoiL 

JLEITER CXUX. 

London, ^pril 26, O. S. 174S. 
DEAR BOY, 

I AM extremely yleascd with your continuation of the 
History of the Refornuitiou ; wbich is one of those im- 
portant seras that deserve youi* utmost attention, and of 
wiiieh you cannot be too minutely informed. You have doubt' 
leiB considered the causes of tliat great event, and obsened 
IhaX disi^polutment and i-esentment had a much greater 
ihare in it, than a i*cligious zeal, or an ablkorrence of the 
errors and abuses of poper)'. 

liuther, an Augiistiu monk, enraged that his order, and 
consequently himself, liad not the exclusive privilege of sell' 
inf^ indulgencies, but that tlie Uomiuicaus were let into a 
diare of tliat profitable but infamous trade, tmns reformer, 
and exclaims against the abuses, the coniiption, and tlie ido- 
latry ol[ tlie diurch of Rome ; which were certninly gross 
enongli for him to have seen long before, but which he had 
at least acquiesceil in, till what lie called the rights, that is 
the profit of his order, came to be touched. It is true, the 
clmrch of Rome furnished Iiim ample matter for complaint 
and refonmation, and he laid hold of it ably. Tliis seems to 
mc the true cause of that great and necessary work : but 
"whatever the cause was, the eflect was good ; and tlic refor- 
mation bpi*ead itself by its own truth and fitness ; was con- 
scientiously received by great numbers in Germany, and 
other crMintiics ; and was soon afterwaixls mixed up with 
the politics of princes : and, as it always Iigppens in reli- 
gious disputes, became the specious covering of injustiec aB<l 
ambition. 

VOL.!. DA 
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Uii'ler the pretence of cnisbing heres^r^as itvsseiDedf 
the House of Austria meant to extend and cstablidi hi pev* 
cr iu the empire ; as, on the otlier liand, many proteMitf 
princes, under the pretence of extirpating klolatiy, ur at lent 
of securing toleration, meant only to enlarge their own d» 
millions or privileges. These views respectively, amongtiK 
chiefs on both sides, much more tlian true retigiouH motives 
contiTiued what were called the religious wars in German, 
almost uninterruptedly, till the affiiirs of the tiro rdig^ 
were finally settled hy the treaty of Monster. 

Wci*c most liistorical events traced up to their true caaae^ 
I fear we should not fmd them much more noble, nor dim- 
1 erestcd, than Luther's disappointed avarice ; aod therefore I 
look M-ith some contempt u^ion tliose refining and si^ariDU 
liistorians, who ascribe all, even the most coramcm exevttt, 
to some deep political cause ; whereas mankind is made ap 
of inconsistencies, and no man acts invai*lably up to hb pK- 
domlnunt chai*acter. The wisi'st man sometimes acts weiUv, 
and the weakest sometimes wisely. Our jarring passions, car 
variable humours, nay our gi-cater or lesser degree of ht-ahh 
un'I spirits, produce sucli contradictions in cjur conduct, tliat 
I believe those are the oftcnest mistaken, who asr.rilic our ac- 
tions to the most seemingly obvious motives ; and I nm coc- 
vinoed, that a light supper, a good nighCs slc(^, and a fine 
morning, liave sometimes made a hero of the same inan,Tfat 
by an iiHligestion, a restless itight, and a rainy momiiig, woold 
li!ive proved a coward. Our l>ost conjectures, thcrefiirc, a? 
to the true springs of action^, are but very unceitain : and 
the actions themselves are all lliutwe must pretend toknov 
fi nm lystory. That Casar was murdered by twiMity-thrcc 
conspirators, I make no doubt ; but I veiy nuieh «!<iijhf, tba*. 
Ihfir love of liberty, and of their count ly, was llicir ailc. 
or e> en principal motive; and T dare s:»y that, if the tnillv 
voi-e known, we should find that many other niotivi'S s? 
KtaHt concurred, even in the gi-eat Brut\is him!%(*lf ; siieh 
l>ride, ♦•jivy, pei'sonal pique, and disiippointiaviit. Nay, 
cannot he} i^ caiTyiug my YyYv\v^»\\v\v\^'C^J\ 'Crw.Wv . a.^' i 
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tending it often to historical facts themselves, at least to most 
«f the circumstances -with which they are related : and every 
day's experience confirms me in tliis historical incredulity. — 
. Do we ercr liear tlie most recent fact related exactly the 
saiuc way, by the several people who were at the same time 
eye-witnesses of it ? No. One mistakes, another misrepre- 
sents ; and others warp it a little to theii' own turn of mind, 
t>r private views. A man who has been concerned in a trans- 
action will not write it fairly ; and a man who has not, cannot. 
Buty notwithstanding all tliis uncertainty, history is not the 
less necessary to be knoAvn, as the best histories arc taken fbr 
granted, and are the frequent subjects both of conversation 
and writing. Though I am convinced that Caiisai-'s ghost 
never appeared to Brutus, yet I should be much ashnracd to ^ ";^ 
be ignorant of that fact, as related by tlie historians of those - 
times. Thus the pagim theology is universally received as 
matter for writing and conversation, though hc1ieve<l now by 
nobody ; and we talk of Jupiter, IVfars, ApoUo, S(c, as gods, 
though we know tliat, if they ever existed at all, it was 
only as mere mortai men. This historical pyrrhonism, then^ 
proves nothiitg against the study and knowletige of history ; 
which, of all other studies, is the most necessary for a man 
"who is to Uve in the world. It only points out to us, not to be 
too decisive and peremptory ; and to be cautious how we dra\y 
inferences for our own practice, from remote facts partially 
or ignorantly related ; erf* which we can at biestbut imper- 
fectly guess, and certainly not know the real motivts. T4ie 
testimonies of ancient' history must necessarily be weaker 
than those of modem, as all testimony grows weaker and 
weaker as it is more and more remote from us. I would 
therefore advise you to study ancient history in general, as 
other people do ; that is, not to be ignorant of any of those 
facts which are universally received upon the faith of the 
hesi historians ; and whether true oi^alsc, you have them as 
other people have them. But modern liistory, I mean par- 
ticularly that of the last three centuries, is what I would have 
you ai>ply to Mith the greatest attention and exactnesa^ 
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There tlie probability of coming at the trutli ia nmc^ SRi*Hr 
as the testimonies arc mucb more recent ; besklcs, aiieciloia» 
luemoirs, and oiiginal lettei-s, often come to tiie aid of mA- 
cTu history. The best memoirs that I kiiow of are thoKof 
Cardinal de Rclz, uhich I Jiave once before recommfniW 
to you, and w bich I advise you to read more than cmce vidi 
attention. There are many poIidcAl maxims in tbcae B^ 
moirs*, most of which are printed in Italics : pray attend tfl^ 
;uid remember tliem. I never read them, hut my own exp^ 
rienee confirms the truth of diem. Many of them seem triSof 
to people who are not used to buaness ; but those ivho vt 
feel the truth of them. 

It is time to put an end to this IcHig rambling letter; is 
vliich if any one thing can be (tf use to you, it viH more te 
p:<y the ti-oublc I have taken to write it. Adieu } Youis. 

LETTER CL. 

London J May 10^ O, &. 174S. 

DEAR BOY, 

I RECKON iliat this letter will find you just retiunod from 
Dresden, where you have made your first court Corifl- 
vamie. What inclination for courts this taste of them n>af 
have given you, I cannot tell ; but this I tlunk myself sure of, 
from your good sense, that, in leaving Dresden, you ha« 
left dissipation too ; and have resumed, at Leipsi^, that ap- 
plication, which, if you like courts, can alone enable you to 
make a good figure at them. A mere courtier, witlioui parts, 
or knowledge, is the most frivolous and contemptible of ^ 
beings ; as, on the other hand, a man of pans ami knowledge 
"who acquires tlie easy and noble manners of a court, is tLc 
most perfect. It is a trite, comnion-plaoe obs^rwiticn, that 
courts are the seats of falsehood and ilissimulalioi:. Tbitt, 

* The maxhns here mentioned arc inserted^ i* it h a tr»n- 
nlation, al the end of thv»- thii'd volume. 
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like raauy, I miglit say most, comraon-placc observations, is 

false. FaIsch<»o(l aud ilissimulatlon arc certainlr to be foand 

■at courts ; but where are they uot to be found ? Cottages ha> e 

Them, as well as courts ; only witii worse manners. A cou- 

^c of neighbouring fanners in a Village will contrive and 

pracliso as many tricks, to over-reach each other at the next 

jnarlcet, or to supplant each other in tlie favour of the 'squire, 

■ Hs any two coni'fiers can do to supplant each otiier in the fa- 

"%"0ur of tlieir prince. AVhatever jioets may write, or fool:* 

believe, of rural innocence and truU), and of the perfidy of 

tcourts, lliis is most undoubtedly true — ^that shepherds and 

ministei'S are both men ; their nature and passions the saiiic, 

the modes of tliem only diiferent. 

Having mentioned common<place observations, I will pai*- 
"ticularly caution you agains(t either u»ng, beliering, or approv- 
ing them. They are die common topics of witlings and cox- 
combs ; (hose who really liave wit, have the utmost contempt 
for them, and scorn even to laugh at the pert things that 
ifliose would-be wits say upon «ucli subjects. 

Heligion is one of their favourite topics ; it is all priest-craft ; 
and an invention contrived an<l tjarried on by priests, of all 
religions, for tTieir own power and profit : from this absurd 
and false principle flow the commoih-place, insipid jokes and 
insults upon the clerg}'. With these people, every priest of 
every religion, is eidier a public or a concealed unbeliever, 
drunkard, and whore-master ; Di^erea3 Iconceive that priests 
ttre extremely like other men, and neitlier the better nor 
the worse for wearing a gown or a surplice ; but if they arc 
tliflferent from other people, probably it is raUier on the side 
t>f religion and morality, or at least decency, from their edu- 
cation and manner of life. 

Another c6jnamou topic for false wit, and cold raillery, is 
matrimony. Every man and his wife hate each other cordi 
ally, whatever they may pretend, in public, to the contrarj'. 
The husband certainly wishes his wife at the devil, and the 
wife certainly cuckolds her husband. "Whereas I presume 
fhat men and tlielr wives neither love nor hale caeb othc* 
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e, upon accmiDt or llie faiia of msUinioli; wlixllfaa 
i avvr them. The cohBtrilatioii indeed, vludi li tie 
■ ofmatrinioiir, makes them cjt)i«r lore «■ biu 
miB^accordiD^ la (bey ixspeiciicly iltwcrvc it; but^M 
wttld i>e ruu^tl; the ume, between aaj nUD and wdiuid, 
wlio ttrcd tngelbi-r vilhout bang marrleil. 

HeM,aud iniiny other ciminKui-plBee refleclioDS upoon- 
tkm», at profcaHon9,in general (which Krs at least as oAo 
ftbe Wtruf), «ro the ijoov refnge of people wlio hiireuathc 
witnxinveDtkm oT their uwn, batendeaTour toeliinetDBn- 
pany 1^ SBMMuI-haod Snery. I alwaji put Ibctc pert jKbai- 
pem oMt of counlenuice, bf ludung extrcntel; grave vim 
the; expect tbnt I diould Itugli lit thdi' pleuantrius ; ini bf 
jfraTii^iiK/^ onij w ; us if the; bad not done, ami that dp 
-'ling were itQI to come. Thra diiUHicerls Ihcra ; u Oq | 
hkre bo rcsourees iu themselves, and have biit otic set ctf jtte 
tolmillpmi. MenofparU are net reduced to tlieae iliiAli 
and hafC the atnunt umteiupt tor them : the}' find vafO 
■ut^eetl onough fop eitliw uaefid or lively conversations j tkrj' 
can be vitty witiiouc sitlira or cuiniimTt-pIncc, and unMi 
without bd^ dutL The freqnenUtion of cmrtt ahetfa Mi 
petHlanpfof manaen; tlieg(ittl-breedin(;Bnd<fa«BBiapBifiM'' 
wludi ai« necetMoj, and (nly t» be learned titatf tttnt- 
tboae pertneaN*. I do not doobt bat tlatt jca am Inmuiil 
injaiiriBaimets,b]'awrii«t lUt whiah jm haVD nak I*- 
Dreadeai and Che other omta, whiob I intesd tiiM JWi «tf ' 
be better aequalated vhh, vilt gmhially amoodi joa ^ <>' 
the hi^ett foUA. In eourti, ■ *enMi% if a»Hli< ^ fC 
■gftneH of inloiien, are abaolutelj' neeeaaaiy i wlndi nmi' 
people inittalce foe algeet flattery, and liating aa-vfltkm <f 
ooe'a own ; wbereai it ii ooty the decent and gented laMMT- 
of MMnlahdi^ your d«d opinion, and powiMy nf Uin l>t' 
olher pei^ile to it Themanner ofd<^g thfaigaiaofteBnm 
impDrtant than the Ihinga tbcbiielvei( and the veiT WM 
thing may become eidier [deaKn^ or offenlive, by dte ■>■»• 
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vafauiMf*, as silver, g(»ld, kc. the workraAnship wm still more 
«o. I'ius h(^(ls trae, appUed to manners ; wliicb adorn -wliat- 
ever knowledge or parts people may have ; and even make a 
greater impresMon, upon nine in ten of mankind, than the m- 
trinBiv value of the raaU^rials. On the other hand, rcmemher 
that T/hat Horace says of good writing is justly applicable to 
those who would make a good figure in courts, and distin* 
f^sli themselves in the shining parts of life j • Sapei-c est prin- 
cipiom et fons.' A man who, without a good fund of know- 
ledge and parts, adopts a cfiurt lift;, makes the most lidicn- 
lons figure imaginabhi : he is a machine, little superior to the 
eourt clock ; and, as this pmnts out the houi-s, he pcnnts out 
"Ac frivolous emplt^ment of them. He is, at most, a comment 
upon the cloek ; and, according to the hour that it strikes, 
tells you, now it is levee, now dinner, now supper-time, &c. 
*rhc end whidi I propose by your education, and which (if 
ymi please) I shall certainly attain, is, to unite in you all the 
luwwlcdgc tH u scholar, witli the manners of a courtier ; and 
to join, what is S'jldom joined in any of my countrymen, booJts 
and the world. They are commonly twenty years old befoi'i^ 
Hkty have spoken to any body above their school-master, and 
Ae fellows of their college. If they happen to have leanihig. 
it is only Greek and Latin ; hut not one word of modem his- 
toiy, or modem languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, 
as tliey call it ; but, iu truth, they stay at home all tliat while : 
fat being very awkwanl, confoundedly ashamed, and not 
■peaking the languages, they g^ into no Ibreign rompany, at 
feast mme good ; hut dine and sup with one unotlier only at 
the tavern. Such examples, I am sure, you will not imitate^ 
Imt even carefully avoid. You will always take care to kee]t 
0ic best oompany in the place where you ai*e, wluch is tlic 
only use oftnivelliug: and (by the way) the pleasures of a 
gentleman ai*e (Hily to be found in the best company ; for thnl 
riot winch low company most falsely and impudently cali 
plcasui^e, is only the sensuality of a F.wine. 

I ask hard and uninterrupted study from you but one year 
more j after that you shall have, every dwy, iixotft ^jajLx^'c*^ 
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time for your amusements. A few hofurs each day iriR to I ^ 
be sufficient for applicatiou ; and the others eaniiot lie bene; ■ 
employed than in the pleasures of good corapaoy. A£ea* 

LETTER CLI. 

London, May 17, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

I RECEIVED ycstei^lay your letter of the 16tb, N.S. 
and hayc, in consequence of it, written this day to Sr 
Charles Williams, to tliank him for all the civilities htlm 
shown you. Your first setting out at court has, I find, beet 
Tery favourable ; and his Polish Majesty has diwtinyiMirf 
you. I hope you received that mark of dlstinotloD widi » 
spect and with steadiness, which is the proper behawnr cf 
a man of fasliion. People of a low, obscure education csBnot 
stand the rays of greatness ; they ai*e frightened out of As 
wits when kings and gi'eat men speak to them ; th^ ut 
awkward, ashamed, and do not know what, nor how to u* 
swer ; whereas lea honiwtes ^ena are not dazzled by sap^ 
liorrank : they know and pay all the respect tliat is due to it; 
but they do it >vithout being disconcerted ; and can coovexK 
just as easily with a king, as i^ith any one of liis subjects 
I'hat is the great advantage of being introduced young into 
good company, and behig used early to converse nith oce^s 
suiicriors. How many men have I seen, who, after listing 
had the full benefit of an English education, first at sehod, 
and then at the university, when they Iiave been preseuted 
to the king, did not know whether they stood upon their 
heads or their heels ! If tlie king spoke to them, they vcpc 
annihilated ; they trembled, endeaixjured to put tlieir hands 
in their pockets, and missed them ; let their hats fall, and 
wero ashamed to take them up ; and, in sliort, put them* 
selves in every attitude but the right ; that is, the easy and 
natural one. The characteribtic of a well-bred man is, lo 
converse with his infci'ioi*s uilhout insolence, and with his su- 
periors M'ith i^espcct, and with ease. He talks to kings with- 
out concern ; ho trifles villi Monieu of the fii'st condiiioD, 
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yriih faminaritr, gai(?ty, but respect ; and converses with Lis 

•oqiuilsy whether he is acquainted 'ftilh them or not,ui>on geii- 

■cral, common topics, that arc not, however, quite ffivolousi 

without the least concern of mind, or awkwardness of body, 

scithLT of wlkieh can appesr to advantage, but when tliey ai*c 

perfectly eaaj-. 

Tl»e tea-thin}>8 which Sir Charles Williams has given y<j«i, 

I would haveyCtt make a prest^nt of to your mamma, 
and tend tlicni to her by Duval, when he returns. Vou oM-e 
her not only duty, bat likewise great obligations, for her care 
and tenderness ; and consequently cannot take too many op- 
portunities of showing your gratitude. 

I am impatient to receive your account of Dresden, and 
Ukcwisc your answers to tlic many questions tliat 1 asked you. 

Adieu for this time, and God Uess you ! 

LETTER CLU. 

London, May 27, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOT, 

TilS and the n^xt two years make so important a period 
of your life, tliat I cannot help repeathig to you my ex* 
liortations, my commands, and (what I hope will be still 
snore pi*e vailing with you than either) my earnest entreaties 
to employ them wclL B>'ery moment that you now lose, is 
so much character and advantage lost ; as, on the otiier hand, 
every moment that you now employ usefully, is so nmch 
tirau wisely laid out, at most prodigious interest. These two 
years must lay the foundations of all the knowledge tliat you 
will ever have ; you may build upon diem afterwards as much 
as you please, hut it will be too late to lay afiy new ones. 
Let me beg of you, therefore, to grudge no labour nor pains 
to acquire, in tbne, that stock of knowledge, without which 
yovi never can rise, but must make a very insignificant figure 
in the world. Consider your own situation ; you have nof 
the advantage of I'ank and fortune to bear you up ; I diall very 
jirdlribly be nut of the world, before you *an \irQ\}cxl7{ V 
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Slid to be in it. AVliAt then ^ill yoii ha\'e to rdy oa\)Uiycar 
own merit ? Tliat hIoiic must raise you, and that alooe lA 
raise you, if you luive but enough of it. I haye often bcipl 
and read of oppressed and unrewarded merit ; but I hate of- 
toner (I might say always) seen great merit make its «fi 
and meet with its rewanl, to a certain degree at least, in 
spite of nil difBcultioK. liy merit I mean the moral TirtoOi 
knowledge, and manners ; at to the moral virtuet I ■? 
nolbing to yon, they siK^ak best for theinsehrcs, nfMrctal 
suspect tbattliey wnntrjiy i-ecommendatiou fi-ith you j 1*S 
tlierefore only assure you, that without them you 'wiUbemoi 
unbuppy. 

As to knowledge, Uiave often told you, and I am perand- 
cd you iu*c tliorougbly convineed, how absolutely ni'ecflSJ 
it is to you, whatever your destination may be. Batt tf 
knowledge has a most extensive moaning, and as tlicli&of 
man is not long enough to acfjuire, nor his mind capable of 
entertaining and digesting all pails of knowledge, I ynSi poiot 
out those to which you should i)articularly apply, and which, 
by application, you muy make y(Hir8t;U* perfect master rf. 
Ciassieal knoA\ ledge ; that is, Greek and Latin, is alisoiutvH 
lu'ccssar^' for every btxly ; l)ecanse ever}' hotly has ajrrecil ta 
thii>k and call it so. And the word iUitevate^ in its comrcoo 
acceptation, means a man who is ip^orunt of those two Iftu* 
g'lagcs. You arc by this time, I hope, ])retty near master of 
both ; so that a small part of the day iledicuted to them, for 
two years more, will make you perfect in that study. Rhe- 
toric, logic, a little geometry, and a genend notion of aslron- 
nmy, nmst, in their turns, have their ho^irs too : r. n tiiat 
1 desire you shouhl be dee]) in any one of lliesc ; but it is fit 
you should know something of tluni all. Ti:e kmr\]e<l|;e 
more particularly useful and necessaiy for you, eonsiilerinj 
your destination, consists of modern lanpuaji^es, nunlern hi<t(h 
ry, chronolog}", and geography ; the laws of nations, and l!ii 
jus pubUciim imperii. You must abs*>lutcly Rpcak all tlic 
modern languages, as purely and toirectly as tiu' Motives d 
tl."' respective counti'ics : for wboc\a' does not speak a lan« 
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'guagc perfectly ami easily, viU never appear to advantage iu 
'eonversatioii, nor treat vitli others in it upon equal terms. 
As for Frcnc]i, you have it vcj'y well already; and must 
lUMicasanly, from the universal usage of that language, know 
It bi'ttcr and better evciy day ; so that I am in no pain about 
that. German, I suppose, you know- pretty well by tliis time, 
axid will be quite master of it before yoa leave Lcipsig ; at 
least I am sure yoa may. Italian and Spanish will come in 
their turns ; and indeed tliey are both so easy to one who 
knows Lathi and French, that neither of them will cost vou 
much time or trouble. Modern liistorj-, by wliich I mean 
particularly tlic liistory of the last thi*ce centuries, should be 
the object of your greatest and constant attention, especially 
tAose parts of it which relate more immediately to tiie great: 
powers of Europe. This study you m 111 carefully connect 
witli clironology and geography ; that is, yr^u will remark and 
retain the dates of every important event ; and always read 
"witli tlie niup by joii, iu wliich you will constantly look for 
cvcrj' place mentioned : this h tlie only ^v ay of retainin^t; ge- 
o^aphy; for though it is soon learned by the lump, yet when 
oidy so learned, is still sooner forgot. 

Manuel's, though tlie last, and it may be the leasf, ingre- 
dient, of real merit, are, however, veiT far from being useless 
in its composition : they aticri), and give an additional foi'cc 
and lustre to both virtue and knowledge, they ]>repare and 
iniooth tlie way for the prc^'ess of both ; and are, I feai% 
witli the bulk of mankind, more engaging tlian cither. Ue- 
member, then, the infinite advantage of maimers ; cultivate 
and improve your own to the utniost ; good sense will sug- 
gest tlie gi'eat rules to you, good company will do the re.-r. 
Tlius } ou sec how much you have to do ; and how little time 
to do it in ; for, when you are thrown out into the world,.As 
in a couple of years you must be, tlie unavddaWe ilissiiiatlon 
of company, and tlie necessary avocations of some kind of 
business oi* other, will leave you no time to undertake ncv 
branches of knowledge ; you may indecfl, by a prudent allot 
mcnt of your time, i-cstrvc cbmc to coixv^jV^'t «vv^ ^tA'^:" ^vi' 
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building ; but you never find enough to lay new fionnditieBi, 
I liave such an opinion of 70U1: midentanding^ that I amMfr 
winced you are sensible of tliese truths ; and that, hovenr 
hard and laborious your present uninterrupted applieHn 
may seem to you, you \^iU rather increase than lenen it Fa 
God's sake, my dear boy, do not squander aiiay one momctt 
of your time, for every moment may be now usefully co- 
ployed. Your future fortune^ eharaater, and figure is tk 
world , entirely depend upon your use or abuse of the sot 
two years. If you do but employ them weD, what mMjj9 
not reasonably expect to be in time ? and if you do not. viii 
may I not reasonably fear you will be ? You are the onh* csei 
ever knew of this country whose edneation was, from tk 
beginning, calculated for the department of foreign af&n: 
iti uunsequeace of which, if you will invariably punu^ td 
diligently qualify yourself for that object, you may nak 
yourself absolutely necessary- to the government, and, after 
having received orders as a muiister abroad, send ordena 
your turn, as secretary of state at home. Afost of oar min- | 
istcTs abroad have taken up that department ocoasioiuJh, 
without Iiavingever thought of foreign affairs before; maily j 
of them without speaking one foreign language ; and all rf 
them without the manners which are absolutely neeesan 
towai'ds being well received, and making a figure at forriga 
couils. Tliey do tlie business accordingly ; that is, veiyfli: 
they never get into the secrets of those courts, for waiil rf 
insinuation and address : they do not guess at their wrf, 
Jbr want of knowing their intt Tests ; and at last, findinj 
themselves very unfit for, soon grow weary of, their c(Hu- 
missions, and are impatient to return home, where thev are 
Lut too jusily laid aside and neglected. Kvcry man's coorer- 
sation may, if you please, be of use to you : in tlus ^ie* 
every public event wliich is the conunon topic of eonvcrsa- 
(.ion gives you an opportunity of getting some inforraatiiiu. 
For example ; the preliminaries of peace lately couchitk'd at 
Vix-la-Chapelle, will be the common subject of most convcr 
;itions ; iu wliich >ou will take care to ask the prnperquu- 
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tious ; as, ^hstt is the meaning of tlie As|Iento contract for 
negroes, between England and Spain ? what the annual sliip ? 
uhen stipulated ? upon what account suspended ? &c. You 
will UkcM-bc inform yourself about Guastalla, now given to 
Don Philip ; together with Parma and Placentia ; whom 
they belonged to before .' what claim or pretensions Don 
Philip Imd to them ? what they are worth ? in short, every 
thing concerning them. The oessions made by the Quei^nof 
Hungary to the King of Sardinia are, by these preliminaries, 
eonfirmcfl and secured to him : you will inquire, therefore^ 
vfhat Uiey are, and what they are worth ? This is the kind 
of knowledge which you should be roost thoroughly master 
otf and in winch conversation will help you as much as books : 
but both are best There are histories of every conadci'able 
treaty, from that of Westphalia to that of Utrecht, inclusive- 
ly ; all which I would advise you to read. Pere Bougeant's 
of tlic treat}' of Westphalia, is an excellent one ; those of 
]^^imegucn, llyswick, and Utrecht, are not so well written ; 
bat are, however, very useful. UUUtoire des Trait es de 
J*aix, in two volumes folio, which 1 recommended to you 
aome time ago, is a book that you should often consult, when 
yon hear mention made of any treaty concluded in the seven- 
teenth century. 

Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be considerable, 
and to shine hereafter^ you must labour hard now. No 
quickness of parts, no vivacity, will do long^ or go far, with- 
out a solid fund of knowledge ; amd lliat fund of knowledge 
will amply repay all the pains that you can take in acquiring 
it. Reflect seriously within yourself upon all this, and ask 
yourself, whether I can haTe any view, but your interest, in 
all that I recommend to you. It is ihe result of my exi>e- 
rience, and flows from that tenderness and affection with 
wliich, while you deserve them, I shall be Yours. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell him> that 
I have received hii letter of the 24th, N. S. 
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LETTER CLIIL 

London, May 31, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE received witli g^cat satiafactioriy your letter of 
the ^2Sth, N. S. from Dresden : it finishes your short litf ! 
dear :iccount of Utc Keformation ; which is one of thoe ii> 
teresting periods of modem histMy, that cannot he toomiMk 
blmlicd, nor too minutely known by you. Tlicre are maf 
jpvat events in history, which when once they arc OTer,le»« * 
tilings in the situation in wliich they fmind them. Ai ftr 
inbtanco, the late war ; wliich, excepting; the establishment 
iu Italy for Don Philip, leaves things pretty much in fttO 
quo ; a mutual rcstiiutJon of all acquisitions being stipubted 
\iy the preliminaries of the peace. Such events undoubceiiif 
deserve your notice, but yet not so minutely as those whiriiaR 
not mil} im]K)rt:mt in themselves, but equally (m- it mar be 
moro) important by their consequences too : of thislauernt 
wen*, the progress of the Christian religion in Knrupe : iIk' 
invsision of the Cioths ; tlie division of the Roman cmjoK 
into western and eastern ; the establishment anil rapid pn>* 
{>ress of Mahometanism ; und lastly, the Refoi'mation ; ill 
wliich events produced the greatest changes in the afBiin oi 
Kuropc ; and to one or other of tvhicb, the pi-escnt sitoati'Ui 
of hH the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Next to these are those events v tileh more iinmediiitcly 
uffoct particular states and kingdoms, and wliich are rcckou- 
i*d merely local, tliough tlieir hifliicnce may, and indeed \en 
often does, indirectly extend itself further : such u civil v«i< 
and revolutions, from wliich a total change in the civil form 
of government frequently flow s. The ciril wars in Enghwl, 
ill the reign of King Chai'Ies I. produced an entire change ol 
the government here, fiom a limited monarchy to a com- 
nioiiwealUi, at first, and afterwards to absolute power, usurp* 
ed by Cromwell, under the pretcnec of protection, aud ih«' 
title of proteeUff. 
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llic Revolution in 1668, instead of clianging, prescncd 
our form of govciiiraent, which King James 11. intended to 
subvert, and establish absolute power in the crown. 

These are the two great epochas in our English history, 
uliich I recommend to your particular attention. 

The league formed by the House G( Guise, and fomented 
by the artifices of Spain, is a most material part of the )iis- 
tory of France. The foundation of it was laid in the reign 
of Henry II. but the superstructure was carried on through 
the successive reigns of Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry 
m. till at last it was crushed, partly witli the arms, but mor« 
hy tlie apostacy of Henry IV. 

In Germany great events liave been frequent, by which 
the imperial dignity has always either gotten or lost : and so 
far they have affected the constitution of the empire. The 
House of Austria kept Uiat dignity to itself for near two 
hundred years, during which time it was always attempting 
to extend its power, by encroaching upon the rights and pri- 
Tilegcs of the other sutes of the empire, till at Uie end of tlie 
beUum tHcermale, the treaty of Munster^ of which France 
is guarantee, fixed the respective claims. 

Italy lias been constantly torn to pieces, from the time of 
the Gotlis, by the popes and the anti-popes, severally sup- 
ported by other great powers of Europe, more as their in- 
terest than as their religion led them : by the pretensions 
sdso of France, and the House of Austria, upon Naples, 
Sidly, and the Milanese ; not to mention the various lesser 
causes of squabbles there, for the little states, such as Ferra- 
ra, Parma, Montserrat, &c. 

The popes till lately have always taken a considerable part, 
and bad great influence in the afiairs of Europe : their ex- 
communications^ bulls, and indulgences, stood instead of 
armiep, in the times of ignorance and bigotry ; but now that 
mankind is better informed, the spiritual authority of tlie 
pope is not only less regarded, but even despised by the 
catholic princes themselves ; and Itis holiness is actually little 
jnorc than bishop of Borne, with lar^e tcmvw)lif<a«^\ ^\ifl^ 
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)ic is not likely to keep longer than till the other ^tn 
powere in Italy shaU find their conTcniency in takii^theiufrac 
iiim. Among the modem popes, Leo the Xth, Akunder 
Vltli, and Sixtus Quintus^ dcserre your particuhu- noda: 
the ii!-i;t, among other things, for his own luaming and XmSIs, 
uiid iVir his encouragement of tlie i-evivhig arts and seiotti 
ill UhIv ; under his protection the Greek and Latin Ouae 
MiT*". most excellently titrndated into Italian : paintiBf 
iIoui-i:hc:<l and an-ived at its peiiecticm ; and sculpture ouv 
so neai' tlie ancients, titat the vorks of his timej both ia mr 
blc ::nd bronze*, are called aiiiico modemo, 

Alexander the VI th, together with his natural touy Cxar 
Borgia, wasfamo«i8for liis wickedness ; in which he, and bis 
son too, surpassed all imagination. Their lires are well voiA 
your reading. They were poisoned themselves by the p» 
fioned wine which tliey had prcnared for others : the ftlkf 
died of it, but Cxsar recovei*ed. 

Sixtus the Vth was the son of a swineherd, and raised bifr 
:;clf to the popedom by his abiliries : he was a great knirti 
but an able and a singular one. 

Here is history enough for to-day ; you shall have MEiC 
more soon. Adieu ! 

LEITER CLH^ 

I/mdon, June Ql, O. .S: ir4t. 
})EAn BOY, 
"¥'^01111 very bad enunciation runs so mueh in my head. 
1 nivl gi\oK mo such real concern, that it wDl be the suhVi* 
ct' lhii<, nnii I believe of many more letters. 1 coDgratula!-. 
bo!h yuu Mud myself, Uiat I wa» informed of it (as I hope) iii 
tiini- to piovci.t it ; and shall ever think myself, as Lck- 
nt't'T you -HiII, I am sure, tliiuk yourself, infinitely obUge-l 
<«> Sir (Jharlcs Williams, for informing me of it. Good Goil '. 
it" tills ungraceful and disagreeable manner of spi-akin^ had, 
• iijicr by your negligence or mine, become habitual to yo^i, 
^ i:i ri couple cX \c*at« nvoc^ \\.'«wxV\ ^x^ been, wLat » 
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figure would jou have made ia company, or in a public assem- 
bly ! Who would have liked you in the one, or have at- 
tended to you in the other ? Read what Cicero and Quin- 
tilian say of enunciation, and see what a stress they lay upon 
the gracefulness of it ; nay, Cicero goes farther, and even 
maintains that a good figure is necessary for an orator, and 
particularly that he must not be vastus ; that is, overgrown 
mnd clumsy. He shows by it, that he knew mankind well, and 
knew the powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful man- 
ner. Men, as well as women, are much oftener led by their 
Iiearts, than by their understandings. The way to the heart 
is through the senses ; please their eyes and their ears, and 
the work is half done. I have frequently known a man's for* 
tune decided for ever by his first address. If it is pleasing, 
people are hurried involuntarily into a pei*suasion that he has 
a merit, which possibly he has not ; as on the other hand, it' 
it is ungraceful, they are immediately prejudiced against him, 
and unwilling to allow him the merit which it may be he has. 
Nor is this sentiment so unjust and imreasonable as at first it 
may seem ; for if a man has parts, hte must know of what in- 
finite consequence it is to him to have a graceful manner of 
speaking, and a genteel and pleasing addrebs : he will cultivate 
and improve them to the utmost. Your figure is a good one ; 
you have no natural defects in the organs of speech ; your ad- 
dress may be engaging, and your manner of speaking grace- 
ful, if you will ; so that, if they are not so, neitlier I nor the 
world can ascribe it to any thing but your want of parts. 
What is the constant and just observation as to all the actors 
upon the stage ? Is it^ot;^.^that tliose who have the best sense 
always speak the beit» tlvough tliey may happen not to have 
the best voices ? They will speak plainly, distinctly, and with 
the proper emphasis, be their voices ever so bad. Had Ros- 
cius spoken qtdck, thick, and ungracefiiHyy I will answer for 
it, that Cicero would not have thought him worth the oration 
which he made in his favotu*. Words were g^ven us to com- ' 
municate our ideas by, and there must be something incon- 
ceivably absurd in uttering them in such a maimer, as that ei- 
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ihcr people cannot understand them, or win notdevetou* 
dtTstand them. I tell yoa truly and ancore^f, Ibal I AA 
judge of your parts by your speaking graceful^ or nngiin- 
fully. If you hare parts, you will ne^'er be at rest till you biw 
bi-niight yourself to a habit of speaking most graeefnUy : fori 
uver, that it is in your power. You will deare Mr. Hvtti 
til at you may read aloud to him every day, and that be «1 
iiilcrinipt and correct you every lime that yoa read too fiM^ 
•lo not observe the proper stops, or lay a wrong emphni 
Yoa will take care tn open your teeth when yoQ speak ; to 
articulate every word distinctly ; and to beg of Mr. Hute^ 
Mr. Eliot, or whomever you speak to, to remind and stop yoa, 
it' ever you fall info the rapid and unintelligible mutter. Toa 
will even read nioud lo yourself, and tune your utteranee to 
voiir own car ; and read at first mucli slower than voa need 
to do, ill order to correot yourself of that shameful tiick tt' 
speaking^ faster tlian yuu ought In short, if yoa thhik rigliti 
T ou will make it your business, your study, nnd your pleaanv, 
to speak well. Therefore, what I have said in tliis and imnr 
luiit, is more thnn bufficjent, if you have sense ; and ten limts 
liiore would not be suflicient if you have not : so here I restiu 
Xtxt togi'aceful speaking, a genteel carriage, and a grace- 
'*ul nnnner of presfMiting yourself, are extremely necesnxy, 
:dr th'T iU'e extrtr:Tiely engaging ; and carelessness in thnc 
:h lints if! mucli ii;oi-e unpardonable in a young fellow, than 
:«foctation. It slious :in oft'ensivc indificrence about jileasin^- 
J am told by one Iiere, who has seen you lately, that you are 
:i,vlk\v.'iiil in your motions ai»d negligent of your i>crsoD. 1 
urn Sony for both, and so will you, when it will be too late, it 
vou continue so SiAwc time longer. Awkwardness of carriaee 
is very alienating; and a total negligence of dress and air, is 
:m impertineiit insult upon custom and fasliion. \'ou remem- 
iici- Mr. **• very well, I am sure, and you must cunsequent- 
iy :oniombcr his extreme awkwaixlucss ; wliich, I assure you, 
)i:ts liecn a gi-cat clog to liis parts and merit, that have, with 
;nucU difRculty, but barely couuterbaUmced it at last. Many, 
■ >^\hom I have formerly Qotorafiixdcd luooa have aoswered 
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me, that they were sure he coiild not hare parts, hceansc he 
was so awkward : so much are people, as I observed to you 
before, taken by the eye. Women have great mflucuce as to 
a man's fashiooable character ; and an awkward man will 
never have their votes ; which, by the way^ are vexy nume- 
rous, and much oftener counted than weighed. You s}ioidd, 
thei*eforc, give 8(Hne attention to your di'css, and to the grace- 
fulness of your motions. I believe, indeed, that you have no 
perfect model for either at Lcipsig, to ftu-m yourself uix)n ; 
but, however, do not get a habit of neglecting either : and at- 
tend properly to botli when you go to couils, where they ai'e 
very necessary, and where you will have good luastei's, and 
good models for both. Your exercises of riding, fencing, and 
dancing, will civilize and fashion yuur body and youi' limbs, 
and give you, if you will but take it, Pair d*un honnete 
homme. 

1 will now conclude with suggesting one reflection to yon ; 
wiiich is, that }0U should be sensible of your good fwtune, in 
having one who Interests himself enough in you, to inquire 
into your faults, in order to inform }*ou of them. Nobody 
bat myself would be so soUdtous, eitlier lo kuow oi* correct 
them ; so that you might consequently be ignorant of them 
yourself ; for our own self-love draws a tluek veil between us 
*nd our faults. But when >x>u hear yours from mc, you may 
be sure that you hear them from one who, for your sake on- 
ly, desires to correct tiiem ; from one whom you cannot sus- 
pect of any partiality hut in your favour ; and from one who 
heartily wishes that his care of you as a father, may, in a little 
time, render every care unnecessary but that of a friend. 
Adieu. 

P. S. I condole with you for the untimely and violent death 
of the tmicful Matzel*. 

* The editor being in possession of the original of the fol- 
lowing letter and eopy of verses, wliich are so veiy api)osite 
to the subject mentioiied in the postscript, thinlu that they 
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LETTER CLV. 

London, Jvly \, O. S. 1741 
BEAR BOT, 

I AM extremely veD pkaaed with the coarse of stodiei 
which Mr. Harte informs me you are now iu, and xak 
the degree of application which he asaures me yoahattto 

may he agreeable to the puUie, although not written \k tk 
late Earl of Chesterfield, and already inserted in the foortk 
Tolumc of Dodslejr's Collection. 

Letter by Sir ChaHa Hanbury JVilUanM. 
To Philip Stanhope, Esq. then at Ldpag. 

Dresden, June lOj 1748. 
DEAR STANHOPE, 

A cursed, large^ frightful, blood-thirsty, horrible, fiene 
black cat got into my room on Saturday night ; and yesterdf]^ 
morning we found some few remains of Matzel ; but trsces 
enough to prove he had been murdered in the night by tliat 
infernal cat. Stevens cried ; Dick cursed and swore ; sod 1 
Eto<Ml dumb with grief, wluch I believe would have choaked 
lac, if I had not given vent to it in the following ode ; wluch 
I have addressed to you, to make you the only amends in my 
power for the loss of sensible, obedient, harmonious MatzcL 

To Philip Stanhope, Esq. 

Upon the death of Matzel, a favourite Bulfinch, that was 
mine, and which he had the reversion o^ whenever I left 
Dresden. 

■ Fangar inani 
Munerc. 

I. 



TRY not, my Stanhope, 'tis in vain. 
To stop your tears, to bide your paiO] 
Or check youc hooest rage : 
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hem. It 18 your interest to do so, as the advantage will be 
ill your own. My affection for you makes me both wish and 
iidcavour tltat you may turn out well ; and, according as 
ou do turn out, I shall be either proud or asliamcd of you. 

Give sorrow and revenge their scope ; 
My peesent joy, your future hoi>c. 
Lies murdered in his cage. 

n. 

Matzel's no more— Ye Gmcea, Loves, 
Ye linnets, nightingales, and oovcs. 

Attend th' untimely bier; 
JjCt every sorrow be exprest. 
Beat with your wings each' mournful breast. 

And drop the nat'ral tear. 

m. 

For thee, my Urd, the sacred nine, 
Wholov'dthy tunef\]l notes, shall jcnn 

la tliy ^nereal verse ; 
My painfid task shall be to write 
Th' eternal dirge which they indite. 

And bang it on thy hearse. 

In height of song, in beauty's pride. 
By fell Grimalkin's cXasn he died ; 

Bnt vengeance shall have way : 
On pains and tortures 111 refine ; 
Yet, Matzel, that one death of thine 

His nine will ill repay. 

V. 
In vain I lov'd, in vain I mourn. 
My bird, who, never to return, 
h fled to happirr shades ; 
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But as to mere interest, in tlie common acccptAt'ion of the 
uord, it woiikl be mine that you should turn out ill; forTSB 
may depend upon it, that whatever you have from bc 
shall be most exactly proportioned to your desert. Desenv 
a great deal, and you sliall have a great deal ; detenne fitik 
And you shall have but little ; and be good fiir aodiiDg at si, 
und, I assure you, you shall have nothing at alL 

Solid knoM'letlg^e, as 1 have often told yoo, it the fint 
nnd great foundation of your future fortune and character; 
fori never mention to you the two much greater pobuof 
religion and morality, because I cannot poasiiUj suspect 51a 
as to either of them. This solid knowledge you ai^e in a far 
way of acquiring ; you may if you please ; and I will idd, 
iliat nobody ever had the means of acquiring it more in 
their power than you have. But remember, that manaen 
must adorn knowledge, and smooth its way tliroughthe vorii 
Like a gi'eat rough diamond, it may do very well in adoaet, 
by way of curiodty, and also for its intrinric value ; but it lill 
never be worn, nor shine, if it is not ptdished. It is upon tla 
article I confess, that I suspect yon the most, which msko 
mo recur to it so oflen ; fur I fear that you are apt to shov 
too little attention to every body, and too much conteinfyt to 
snany. Bc convinced, that there are no persons so insgcifi- 
eant and inconsiderable, but may some time or otlier, sad 
in some tiling or other, have it in their power to he of uieto 

Where I^sbia shall for him prepare 
Tlic place most charming and most fair 
Of all til' £l}'sian glades. 

M. 

There shall thy notes in cypress gi-ovc 
Sooth iiTetched ghosts tliat died for love ; 

There sliall thy plaintive strain 
Lull impious Phsedra's endless grief. 
To I'rocris yield some sliort relief. 

And soften Uldo's ;>aiQ. 
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you ; whkU Uiey certainly will uot> if you have onoe diowti 
diem contempt. Wrongs are often for|pTcny but contempt 
De>'er is. Our pride remembers it for ever. It implies a dii- 
eo\'ei7 of weakness, wliich we are much more careful to con- 
eeal than orimei. Many a man will confess his crimes to a 
common fiiend ; but I neyer knew a man who woukl tell hia 
ally weaknesses to hia most intimate one— -as many a friend 
will tell us our faults without reserve, who will not so much 
as hint at our foUies : that discovery is too mortifying to our 
■eU4ove eilltcr to tell another, or to be told of one's selfl 
You must, thcrefcure, never expect to hear of your weakness- 
es CH' youi* follies from any body but me ; those I will take 
{•ains to tUseover, and whenever I do, sluill tell you of tliem. 

Next to maimers, ai*c exterior graces of person and ad- 
dress ? wliich adorn manners, as manners adorn knowledge. 
To say tliat tlicy please, engage, and charm, as tliey most 
indisputably do, is saying, that ouc diould do every thing pos- 
sible to acquire them. The graceful manner <tf speaking is, 
particularly, what I shall alwuj-s hollow in your ears, as Hot- 
spur liollowed Martimer to Henry IV. ; and, like him too, 
I have a mind to have a starling, taught to say, speak du- 
tineUjf Oful gracefully f and send him you, to replace your 
low of the unfortunate Matzel, who, by the wa)*, I am told^ 
spoke his language very distinctly and gracefully. 

As by this time you mns*. be able to write German tolera^ 
biy well, I Aetire you will not fail to write a German letter^ 
in the German character, once every fortnight, to Mi^ Gre- 
venkop : which will make it more familiar to you, and enablo 
me to judge how you improve in it. 

l)o not forget to answer me the questions which I asked 
you a ^Kui while ago, in relation to the constitution of Sax- 
ony ; and aIso the meaning of tlie words Landuam and 
^imptmsHi. 

I hope you do not forget to inquire into the affiiirs of trade 
and coiuinercc, nor to get the best accounts you can of the 
commodities and manufactures, exports and imports^ of ch» 
s'^veial coualJ-ics where you may be, andthfiir Qcva^^W.. 
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1 would likewise have yon attend to the respective waos, 
j^oVI, silver, copper, kc. aud tlieir i-alue, compared vith ayr 
coin» ; for vliiuh puii>osc, 1 would advise you to put iq», in i 
separate piece of paper, one piece of every kind, 'whercwr 
yovi shall be, i^TitiDg upon it the name and value. Sadi 
:i cd lection will be curious enoagh in Itself; and thativi 
of knowledge will be very useful to you iu your way of ti- 
diness, where tlie different value of money odEten coma ii 
qiR'Slion. 

I am going to Cheltcnliam to-raorow, less for my benhh, 
which is pretty grmd, than for the dissipation and amiuemoi 
of the journt^'i 1 shall slay about a fortnight. 

i;Abb6 IMably's Droit de P Europe / which Air. Ilartc is 
«.o kind as to send, is woitli your reading. Adieu. 

LETTER CLVL 

Chdlenham, July 6, O. S. r48. 
DEAR BOY, 
*¥70UR school-fellow, liOrd PuUeney*, set out last wccktw 
X Holland, and will, 1 believe, be at Leipsig soou sl'tcr 
this letter : you will take care to be extremely civil toliiiu, 
and to do him any service that you can, while yon stay thenr; 
let him know that 1 wrote to you to do so. As being oWcr, 
he should know more than you ; in tliat case, take iiaiiis to 
get up to him ; but if he does not, take care not to let him 
feel his inferiority. He will find it out of himself^ without 
your endeavours ; and that cannot be helped : but nothii^ 
is more uisulting, more mortifying, and less forgiving* dwn 
avowedly to take pains to make a man feel a mot-dfying inferi- 
ority of knowledge, i*ank, fortune, &c. In tlie two last arti- 
cles it is unjust, they not being in his power ; and, in the first, 
it is both ill-bred and ill-natured. Good-breeding, and good- 
nature, do incline us rather to help and raise people to our- 
selves, than to moiiify and depress them : and, in truth, oui- 

* Only cliild of the Right Hon. "Waiiam Paltcney, Earicf 
Bath. He died b^Cor^ bin (k^et. 
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tmn private interest oonoar? in it, as it is making oiirvelTCf so 
many friemls, instead of so many enemies. The constant 
practiee of what the French eall Lea MenMent, is a m«Mit 
neoossary ingredient in the art of pleiulDg; they flatter the 
•elfJove of those to whom they ai^e shown i they engage^ 
they captivate* more than things of much greater import- 
smoe. The duties .of social hfe, every man is obliged to din- 
•harge ; but these attentions are volantary acts, the free-will 
ofierings of goo<l-breeding and good-nature ; they are re- 
eeived, remembered, and rctarncd as such. Women, pac" 
tUcularly, have a right to them ; and any omisaon, ^n that rec 
S|>ect, is downr^t ill-breeding. 

Do you employ your whole time in the most useful manner ? 
I do not mean, do you study aU day long ? not do I require 
it. But I mean, do you make the most of the respective al- 
lotments of your time ? While you study, ii it with attention ? 
When you divert yourself, is it with spirit ? Your diveraons 
may, if yon please, employ some part of your time very use- 
folly. It depends entirely u^ion the nature of them. If they 
are futile and frivolous^ it is time worse than lost, for they will 
give you a habit of futility. AU gaming^ fidd-sporta;, and such 
sort of amusements, where neither the understanding nor the 
senses have the least share, I look upon as frivolous, and aa 
the resources of little minds, who either do not think, or do 
not love to think. But the pleasures of a man of parta either 
flatter the senses, or improve the mind ; I hope, at least, that 
there is not one minute of the day in which you do m^hing 
at all. Inaction, at your age, is unpardonable. 

TelUme what Greek and Latin books you can now read 
with case. Can yon open Demosthenes at a venture, and un- 
derstand him ? Can you get through an oration of Cicero, or 
a satire of Horace, without difficulty ? What German book 
do you read, to make yourself master of that language ? And 
what French books do you read for your amusement ? Pk«y 
give me a particular and true account of all this ; for I am not 
indiiTcrent as to any one thing that relates to you* As for 
example ; I hope you take great care to kee^ youx ^Vv^^^ 

TOJL I. P ^ 
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|»*»rsoii, pirliculariy yoiir mouth, tctt clean : rommaii &• 
c?iit y re<|iiiivs it ; b itKlcs that great dmnlincsa is ^-ery cfic- 
ducive vt liculili. Dutif yciQ do i<ot ke^ yoar mouth exco- 
aively clean, hy v-asbiiijc i» can.ftiUy every niomiiip, and after 
cvfiy- mca]» it v ill not only be apt to ameD, vhich is tp!t 
«!i9gv9t(ng and indecent ; but your tecrllKiiill decay and ackf 
wliioli is both a j>reat loss and a grcait pun. A sprucesesof 
dre&s is also veiy proiier nt your age ; 'rs die negligi.*nce(ifil 
implies an indifl^TencL- about plcaang^ wliich doea not beenme 
a youni: lelkm-. 'I'u <lo whatever yon do at* all to tlie atnotir 
perfection, ought to Ih* }Ttur aim, at this time of yoor life: if 
you can i-each i>eriei'tion, so much the better ; but, at kM, 
by atteuipting it, you vill get much nearer, than if you never 
a'teinptetl it at all. 

Adi<*u ! tSpeak ^mrefui^u and dUtmcthi^ if you intcmlt^ 
coiiveiiic ever wilh Yours. 

y. S. As I was iii:<kin» np my letter, I reee»-ed yoiinflf 

tlie fith, N. S. I like your <lisseitntion upr>n in-eliniinsir)' ar- 

licl'-s and truces. YoJir definitions of biHh are true. TIhw 

aiv iiiMttcrs of which I wo«dd have you be master : llu*} l*^- 

I'Mig to ywir fului-e tkparlnient. But i-emen)l»er ltK», tli:.; 

Tlir\ aivmaltew upon vtJiicii you will mueli oftener Ikitooc- 

c:is;fi» t4> speak tiimi ti> v rite ; and tliat consequently, it is ftiU 

its iK'cessaiT to speak ;-»i*:ueliiUy and distinctly upon tlu-ni, ai 

t') write clearly and clejjpuUly. I find no auUiority anioner 

tliu ahci'jnts, nor ndeed muoiii; the mtxlcpusi, f*m iiidiitinrt 

and unintellijnUe utterance. The om*les indcTd metmcd to 

l>c '-.Sscure ; but ih(»n it v/as by the amhij^nity of the expres- 

M'Hi, a!Ml n<>t Vy the inailieulation of the words. For, if ]k-o- 

pi*.' Iitid not thongfit, at least, they uiwlerstooii them, lliey 

\\vM\t\ neither .have fi-cquentcd nor presented thoni as ibiy 

diit. There was likewise amoii;; the ancients^ nnd is stiB 

^lanD^r the moderns & ^rt of per^lc called VenivHotfui, vho 

s[H'uU from tlieir liellies, or make the voice seem tocomit tram 

^ionie other pait of the room than that ^ hei*e they are. But 

♦Ji'JS'j reiitrihqtii cpruk very distimcOy and inlelUgibly. The 
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«itly tiling, then, that I can find like a pw-ceilont for your way 
•«>t' spi>akiii{ii: (and 1 would wilUogk help you to one if I could) 
i« the modern art depernfier^ practised with great success by 
the petit8 mattres at Parii. I'his noble art contiists in picking 
out some grave, serious man, who neitlier niidcrstandsiior cx- 
j)cct8 raillery, and talking to him vory quick, and in inarticu- 
late sounds; uhiictlic mnn, who liiinks that ;he eitlier flid 
not lieur well, or attend sufficiently, hhvs, Jl/ynnrur, or /'^2/« 
fV F a hundi*ed times ; wluch affords matter of much mirth 
to tliese ingenious gentlemen. Wliether you would follow this 
.precedent, I submit to ycAi. 

Have yoti cari'ied no KngliBh or French comedies or trage- 
dies with you to LcilMig ? It' you have, 1 insist upon your re- 
citing srjme passages of them every day to Mr. Uarte, in the 
most distinct and graceful roaunery as if you were acting 
^hcm upon a stage. 

The fu^ part of my letter is more than an answer to your 
4]Vcstion concerning Lord Pulteney. 

JLBITER OLVn. 

Zondon, Jtdy S&, O, 5^1741. 

TJEAR BOY, 

THl^RE are two sorts of understandings ; •one ^ which 
hinders a man frr>m ever being consldttrable, and tlic 
otlicr commonly makes him ridiculous ; I mean, the lazy 
miiid, and the trifling, -frii-oloiis mind. Voiu^ I hope, is nei- 
ther. The lazy roiml will not tiike the trouble cf going to 
the bottom of any thing •; bui, discour.iged by tlic first uifH- 
eulticH, (and every filing worth knowing or having is attended 
with some) stoiM short, 4tontenU itself with easy, and con8«> 
qutM.tly superficial knowledge, and -prefers a great degree <€ 
ipiorance to a small degree of trouMc. These peoph* either 
dkiitk, or represent, most tilings as impossible ; whereas few 
tilings are so, to uHiustry and activity. But difRculties S'.'cm 
1% Xliem imi^ossibilitiei^ or at least tliry pretend to tLkv^Alp.ocw 
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so, liy wKf of ex<AiRc for their lazineu. An liQiir*t atlntisi 
to the same object b too laborious for them ; thry take erat 
thinp; in the light in whieh it firat presents itself, ncrcr cobs* 
der it in all its difiVrent -news ; and, in short, never think it 
t}iorou}!:h. The consequence of this is, that when tbor ccne 
to si)cak iQKm these subjects before people who ha>re c(b»> 
dercd them with attention, they only discover their own i^ 
norance and lazincM, and lay thcmselTes open to answers thit 
put them in confadon. Do not then be discouraiced b3r die 
first difficulties, but contra auderUior tie g and rcfl»lve to p 
to the bottom of all those things which cverf gcntlenian oogM 
to know wen. Those arts or sciences which are peeulisr to 
certain professions need not be deeply known by those vte 
arc not iuteiideil for those professions. As for instance, fctti* 
fication and navigation, of botJi wliich a superficial ami geae- 
I'al knowledge, suoh as the common course of convenstiQBt 
with a very little inquiry on your imrt, will ^ve yon, is nfi- 
cient. Though, by the way, a Utile more knowledge ofior* 
tificklion may be of some use to you ; as the events of war, 
in sieges, make many of the terms of that science occur fre- 
quently in common conversations ; and one would be sony 
tu say, like the Marquis de IVfascarillc, in Molierc's Fred- 
euaes RidicuU^j when he hears of tme demie lune : wMbfvi^ 
o^^iait bicn vne lune tout eiitiere. But tliose things wLieh 
every gentleman, independently of prafesaioo, slioukl know, 
he ought to know well, and dive into all the depths oftbem ; 
such are languages, Iiistor}', and gi!(^raphy, ancient and huh 
dent ; pliilosophy, rational logic, rhetoric ; and, for you psr- 
tieularly, tlie constitutions, and the civil and inllitaiy state, dl 
every country in Europe. Tliis, I confess, is a pretty large 
cii*clc of knowledge, attended with some difliculties, and re- 
quiiing some trouble ; -nhich however, an active aii<l indus- 
trious mind will ovcrcon.e, and Ijc amply repaid. n»c tri- 
fling and frivolous mind is always buaed, but to little purpoae; 
it takes little obj«H?ts for groat ones, and throws away upcn 
triHes that time and attention wliich only important tlu'ngt 
deserve. Knick-knack, butlerfties, shells, inacqtu, &€. ore Utt 
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'«AJects of tlieir most seiious researches. They contciup'/ate 
4iu.' dress, not the chametci's, ot' the conii?any they keep. 
I'hey attend more to the dccmratioiH «t' a play, than to tho 
sense of it ; and to the cercmatiies of a- oourt, more ihsui t» 
its ]>o!itics. Such ao ^employment df time is an absolute losa 
of it Vou have now .at most, three years to employ, either 
y»xi\\ or ill ; for, as .1 hare often told you, you vill he all your 
life what you shall be three years benee. For God's sake 
then reflect ; will you throw away tliiatinie, either in laziness 
<ir in trifles ? Or will you not rather employ every moment 
oi' it in n manner that must so soon reward you with so much 
pleasure, figure, and character } 1 cannot, I will not, doubt 
of yo*u* choice. Read only useful hooks; and ncvei* quit a 
subject till you aw thoroughly master of it, but read and in- 
quire on till then. When }-ou arc in osompany, bring the 
ocnrei-sation to some useful subject, but ^ portie of that com- 
pany. Pouits of history, mattcra of literature, the customs 
iif p^urticnlar countries, the several orders -of kni^thood, ns 
T<.-utonic, Mai these, kc. are surely better subjects of convcr- 
ration than the weather, dress, oi* fiddle-&dflle stories, Uiat 
onrry no information -akmg with theea. Tlic characters of 
kin^ and great men, are only to be learned in eonvcrsation : 
ftr thej- are never fwrly wi'ittcn during their lives. Tliis, 
therefore, is an enterlaising and instructive subject ofconver- 
oation ; and will Hkewiee give yoa an oppoilunity of observing 
how very differently eharaetcrs are given^ from the different 
passions and views of those who give them. Never be asham- 
ed nor afraif] of asking i][nesUom ; for if they lead to infor- 
Tnation, and if you accompany them with some excuse, yon 
will never be rcd&cmed an ijnpertinent or inide questioner. 
All those things, in the common coui'se of life, depend entire- 
ly upcHi the manner ; and in tliut respect the ^^llgar saying is 
true, tliat one may better steal a horse, than another look over 
the hedge. There are few things that may not be said, in some 
-raauncr or other, dther in a seeixdng confidence, or a gen- 
teel irony, or introduced with wit : and one great [lart of the 
kaowlcdge of the n^d consists in knowing wUcu andnilv^tft 
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to make nae of these differcbt manners. The graces oC tte 
person, the conntenance, and the way of speaking, contrite 
so much to tliis, tliat I am eonnaccd the very same tkbg 
said hy a geotcel pei-aon, iu an engaging way, and graeefiir 
Ijf and distinctly spoken, voukl please ; which iroukl shotk, 
if muttered out by an awkward figure, with a sullen r- 
rious countenance. The poets alvays represent Venoi v 
attended by tl&e three Graces, to intimate that even beauty 
will not do without. I think they should have given Miucr* 
va three also ; foe without tliem I am sure learning is vcit 
unattractive. Invoke them, then, diatinctly, to accompujr 
all your words and motions. Adieu ! 

P. S. Since I wrote what goes before, I have received 
your letter, of no date ; with die inclosed state of the Pnu- 
dan forces : of which I hope }'ou have kept a copy ; this 5x10 
should lay in a portefetdUe, add to it all the militaiy estsb- 
I'shments that you can get of other slates and kingdomi : 
Ihc Saxon establishment you may doubtless c;aslly find. Br 
the way, do not forget to send mc answers to the qurt* 
lions which I sent you some time ago, concei*mng bodi tbc 
<ivil HTid the ecclesl-i&tical affairs of Saxony. 

Do not mistake mc, and tliink I only mean, that job 
<>hr)ii1<l 8i>eak elegantly, with regard to style, and the |»nrrtT 
ol' Inij^inge; butlmeun that you elioukl deliver and prt^ 
jiounce what you say gracefully and diflinetly ; for whieh 
})uri)Ose I ^nll have you frequently n.ad verj' loud to 3Ir. 
riarte, recite piirts of orations, and speak passages of plays : 
lor without a graceful and ]dcasing enunciation, all your dc- 
giinoy of style in speaking is not worth one farthing. 

I am very glad that Mr. Lyttelton* approves of my new 
hous'», and particularly of my canonical pillars. My bmt 

* Brother to the late Lord Lyttelton. 

t James llml.;*es, duke of Chando?, built a most nagnifi- 
cent and elegant house at CanoTts, about eight miles from Lon- 
don. Jk was superbly Cacnlibfid. with fine picturesy 
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of Ciecro is a vciy fine one, and wdl preserved ; it vill have 
t^e best place in m j libraiy, unless at your return you bring 
me over as good a modern head of your own, whieli I slioukl 
like still better. 1 can tell yoa, tliul I shall examine it as at- 
tentively as ever antiquary did an old one. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, at whose recovery I 
rejoice. 

LETTER CLVIIL 

London, August 2, O. S, 1748. 
HEAR BOY, 
T ||UVAL, the jeweller, is arrived, and was with me tliree 
JLw or four days aga You may easily imagine that I ask- 
ed liim a few questions c<Micerning you ; and I will g^ve you 
tlic satisfaction of knowing, that upon tlte whole, I was very 
well pleased with the account he gave me. But^ thougli he 
seemed to be much in your interest, yet he fairiy owned 
to me, that your utterance was ranid, thick, and ungi'accful. 
I can add nothing to what I have already said upon the sub- 
ject ; but 1 can and do repeat the absolute necessity of speak- 
ing distinctly and gracefully, or else of not speaking at all, 
and having recourse to signs. He tells me, that you arc 
pretty fat for one of your age : this you should atteml to in a 
proper way ; for if, while very young, yon should grow fat, 
it would be IrouUestMne, unwludcsome, and ungraceful : you 
should therefore, when you have time, take vciy strong exer- 
cise, aiul in youi* diet avoid ftittening things. AU malt-liquors 
fatten, or ut least bloat ; and I ho|>c you do not deal much in 
tUem. I look upon wine and water to be, iu ttJUTf respect, 
much wholesomcr* 



&e. which, after his death, were sold by Miction. Lord Ches- 
terfield purchased the hall pillars, the floor, and stair-oase 
with double flights, wliieh are now in Chestcrfield-housc, 
May-fair. 
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Diivnlsays, tliorc is a great deal of very good coinpnT 
nl MudJinie Valentin's, and at auotber lady's, I think «e 
:Madiimc Ponce's, at Leipsig. Do you ever go to eitlicrrf 
1 iif>Kc liouscs nt leisure times ? U 'H'ould not, ia my mind, be 
H:iiis« if you did ; and -v^onkl give yoa a habit of attentimu-' 
\}u\ ai'e a tribute which all women expect, nnd width J 
lucii, who votiU be well received by thcni, must |Miy. Aad, 
V huU'vcr the mind may be, manners, at least, are certaidj 
ijiip'.'ovcd by the company of women of fashion. 

1 have formerly told you, tliat you shouM inform yourself •■( 
the several onlers, whether military or religimiH, of lli»' n- 
spcctivc countries whei*c you may be. 'Vhe Teutonic onkr 
is the great order of Germany, of which I send you enckKd 
a short account. It may ser\'e to suggest questions to yoo, 
for more particular enquiries as to the present state of K ; rf 
whicii you ought to be minutely informed. Tl>e Knights, at 
present, make vows, of which they o"Kserve none, except it 
be that of not marrying ; and their only ol jcct, now, is to in 
rivr, by soniority, at the Connnovderies in their ivsiHseti** 
pro^ iiiC's ; which arc many of them vei-j- lucrative. The ■in- 
kier of Maltha is, l>y a very fcM' years, prior to the Tcirtoiiic, 
iindoM'.'S its foundation to the same causes. These knirf.li 
uert! at fii'St called Knights llosipilalicrs of St. Johiiof Jen- 
aahm ; then Kriiglits of Rhodes ; and, in the ye:!r 15>\ 
Kiji|-jiit.sorAIaltha,the emperor Charles V. having f^-antcd tliiri 
That island, iijion condition of their defending his i^lanil of Si* 
iily ajrttlnst llif Turks : wliich they eflcctually did. LWb'm- 
lie VcJlot has written the histoi-y of Maltha, but it is tl»e 1cj«? 
vahMblo of all his works ; and, moreover, too long for you to 
roiKl. But there is a sltort liistory of all the niiliinry onlcrs 
H'hatf.oevir, v/hicli 1 would advise you to get ; as there is hi* 
TO of all t'le reUgious ordei-s ; botli which are viorlji y«««ir 
!inviijg an<i consulting, whenever you meet with any c/tliein 
ill your way ; aa you Avill very freciuently in Catholic courtric*. 
Fi r my ow.i part, T find that I remember tilings much better 
'A'hea I rcvu:' to my books for them upon some particular oc- 
.i^iiui, thiji by trading them iQiit^ dc suite. As for exam- 
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pie ; if 1 were to read the history of all the military or reli- 
gious ordei'8, regularly, ouc after another, the latter puts the 
tornier out of my head ; but irhen 1 read the history of auy ouc, 
upon aecoiiut of its having been the object of conversation or 
dispute, I remember it much better. It is the same in geo- 
graphy, where, looking for any particular place in the ma)), 
upon some particular account, fixes it in one's memory for 
ever. 1 hope you have wonx out your maps by frequent use 
of tbat sort. Adieu. 

Jt thovt Account of the Teuiomc Order. 

IN the ages of ignorance, which is always the motlicr of su- 
pcrstitiuu, it was thought not only just, but mentotious, 
to propagiite religion by fire and swcHrd, and to take away 
the lives and properties of unbelievers. This entliusiasm 
prodixcd the sevei-al Croisadoes, in the lltii, 12th, and fol- 
lowing ccntuiies ; the c^jcet of wluth was, to recover the 
Holy Land out of the hand of tlie Infidels, who, by tjbc way, 
were the lawful possessors. Many honest enthusiasts engag' 
cd in Uiese croisadoes, from a mistaken principle of reUgion, 
And from the pardons granted by the popes for all the sins of 
those pious adventurei'8 ; but many more knaves adopted 
these holy wars, in hopef of conquest and plunder. 

AAer Godfrey of BouiUoDy* at the head of these knaves 
and fools, liad taken Jerusalem, in tlie year 1099« Christians 
of various nations remained in that city ; among the res^ 
one good honest Geraum, ihht took particular care of his 
countr}'men who eame thither in pilgidroagca, He built a 
house for theu' reception, and an hospital dedicated to the 
Virgin. Tliis little establishment soon became a great one, 
by ti&e enthusiasm of many considerable people who engaged 
in it, in order to drive the Saracens out of the Holy I^ind. 
Tliis society then began to take its fii'st form ; and its mem- 
hers were called Maiian Teutonic Knights : Marian, from 
tl&eir chapel, sacred to the Virgin Mary ; Teutonic, from 
the German, or Teuton, who was the autlior of it ; and 
kniglits, from the wars which they were i9 carry on agaiuft 
the Infidels. 
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'J'hcsc knights behaved themiciVcs so bravely, at fint,tl« 
D-'ikc Frederick of SuaLia, w}io was general of the G«ni» 
Army in the IhAy Laml, sent, in the year 1191, to tbeEu* 
liLior Henry VI. and Pope Ctk-stin II. lo desire ilmt tb 
lii*A\f* and cliarilaUe fralemity might be incorporsLeniiiioi 
r(;;iiUroiider of knighthood; which was acconliiL|^y ticu, 
aii<^ lilies and a particulai* habit were {^ivcn tlicm. FnHf * 
Jwtiif^hts, all of noble families^ were at fii*st civftte«1, U' iW 
I'.inp; of JcrusHlciDj and other princes then intiK army. Tb 
first grand-master of thisonler was Heiir^.. JVallpot, of > m- 
1>Ic family npfjn tlie Rhine. Tliis order soon began to opt:* 
rale in Eui'opc ; drove all the Pagans out of Prusua, ind i**k 
]M)6S('ssion of it. Soon after, tliey got Livonia and CoatLnA, 
knd invaded even Uussia, where they introduced the CIiils* 
tian religion. In 1510, theyelected Albert Marquis of Brzih 
d'jiihurg for tlieir grand master ; who, turning pixMcfott 
soon after^-ards, took Pmosia from the txxlcr, and kept it iar 
liimsdf, with the consent of Sigismund, KiBg of Poland, <£ 
wlinm it was lo hold. He then quittcfl his grand-rjasterslupt 
and made himself Hereditary duke of that couiitrr, iihicbii 
tijcnce called Ducal Piussiu. This order now €onsi&:5 ot" 
iM-f.Ue provinces ; viz. Alsatla, Austria, Coblcntz, m*] 
Etscli ; which are the {(Mr unde^ the Pnisnan jurisdicikjc; : 
iVanconia, Hesse, Biessen, Wcjitphalia, Lorniiii, Thurinp^, 
Saxony, and Utrecht; ithich eiglit an.* of the German juiis* 
diriion. The Dutch now possess all that the order had is 
Utrecht. Every one of these pTO\inces have theiri>articu]9r 
Comnandevi^t, aiifl tlie most ancient of these Ctmimundeun 
is oiled Commandcur Provindal. These twelve conmwn- 
ileur;; arc all snbonliniite to the grand master of I'i'.riiipuy, 
as their chief, and lia>\; tlie riglit of electing the jni^nd rui*- 
icr. The elector of Cologne is at jiresent Grcunl ^Jaure. 

'riii<; order, founded by mistaken Christian zval, upoa \\\t 
Ai.ti-ehristian principles of violence and pc-rseeulinn, wjun 
grcv strniij;, by the weakness and iinioranee of ihf tlmfs; 
aiujuirfMl unjustly great possessions, fif which they jnsily !«« 
t^ie j;re:itcst part by theii- ambition ami cruelty, -uhiclj un^ 
*,.'k"J1) f'-ared and A\ale\^\sN aW >\\^m \w\^^wsmc^. 
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1 1»avc tills moment received your letter of the 4th, N, S, 
aiid liave only time to tell you^ that 1 can by no means agree 
to your cutting off your hair. I am very sure tliatyour head* 
aches cnunot proceed from thence. And as for the pimples 
upon your Iiead, l!iey are only owing to the heat of 'the sea- 
son ; and consequently vilinot last long. ButyoQ^own hair 
is, ut your age, snch an ornament, and a wig, however well 
made, such a disguise, that 1 will upon no account whatso- 
<r\'er have yoa cut oft* your hair. Nature did not give it you 
fur nothing, stiU less- to cause you the hcad-ach. Mr. Eliot's 
hair gi'cw so ill and husliy, that he was in tlie right to cut it 
fffl*. But you have uoL the same reason. 

LETTER CLIX. 

London, Avgmt 23, 0. S. 1748. 
DEAIl BOY, 

\'' OUIl fnond Mr. Eliot has dined with me tMice since I 
returned Iiither : and I can say tlic truth, that while I 
had the seals I nc\'er examined or sifted a state prisoner, 
with so nmch care and coi'losity, as I did him. Nay, I did 
more ; for, contrary to the laws of tliis country, I gave him, 
hi some manner, the quesHtnt ordintuy and extraordinary ; 
and 1 have infinite plcasire in telling ^-ou, that the rack, 
which I putldni to, did not extort from him one single woi-d 
tliat was not such as I wis^hed to hear of you. I heartily 
Gongnitutate you upon uoh an :ulvantageoii9 testimony, t'vom 
so creditable a witness. Lmtdavi a laudato virOf is one of 
the greatest pleasures and honours a rational being can have ; 
may you long continue to <Iesf:i"vc it ! Your aversion to drink- 
ing, and your dislike to guming, which ]\Ir. Eliot assures mu 
ore both very strong, give me the greatest joy imaginable for 
your sake ; as the farmer would ruin both your constitution 
and understanding, and the hitter your fmtune and charaettr. 
Mr. Hnrte wrote me woixl some tinie ago, and Mr. filict 
confirms it now, that yon employ yom* pin-money in a very 
different manner from that in which pui-mou<e^ S& ^^xsis&Ris^-*^ 
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lax'lblicd : not in gcw-g.ivs and b&aUaa^ but ia bajfiag gnd 
and nsuful books. This is an exeeUent sj-mptom, and pM 
nil' vciy good hopc^. Ho on thus, ray dcsar boy, but for thoe 
two next Teal's, and I ask no more. You must then nuke 
stich a figure and sucli a fortune in the woHd, as I wiik joc, 
and us I have taken all Uicsc pains to cnaUe you to do. if* 
ter tli»t time, I allow you to be as idle as ever you pkue; 
because 1 arti sure that you will not then pleaac to be so it lU. 
The igufX'ant and Oic we»k only are idle ; bat tkote wUohiR 
once acquired a g[00d stock of kno^'ledgey always dcsR to 
increase it. KnuwIo<]^ is like power, in this respect, tkt 
tliose who have the most are roost desirous of having moit. 
It docs not cloy by possession, but increases desire ; wUek is 
the case witli very few pleasures. 

Upon receiving tliis congratulatory l^tcr, and readinf your 
own praises, I aiu siu'e that it must naturally occur to tod, 
how great a share of them you owe to Mr. liartc's care uA 
attention ; and consequently, that your regard and afStctiok 
for him must increase, if there be room for it, in proponiuo 
as you reap, winch you do (2aily, the fruits of Iiis labours. 

I must not, however, conceal from ymi, that there was cm 
article in which your own witness, Mr. Eliot, fauitend ; fni 
upon my questioning him home, as to your munner of sfieak* 
inp;, h<> coiild not say lliat your utterance was either di!jtii;rt 
or graceful. I have already said so much to you upon thi? 
point Hint I can add nothing. I will thei'efore only repeit 
tliis truth, which is. That if yoQ will not speak distinctly snH 
•wra'jcf'iliv, nobodv will desire to hear von. 

1 am glad to learn tliat Abhe Mably's Droit Public dc 
t^ Europe makes a part of your evening amusements. It is a 
M*ry Useful book, and g^ves a clear deiUiction of tlie affairs cf 
1^11. ipc, from tlie treaty of Munster to lliis time. Pray read 
it \*itii attention, and with tlie proper maps ; always recur- 
ring to them for the several countries or towns yielded, taken, 
or rtstorvil. Pere Bougeant's third volume will give you the 
bes! idea of the treaty of Munster, and open to you the seTe* 
ral views of tlie belLI^cireut apd contracting parties: and 
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tJierc ne\ev weiv greater than at that time. The house of 
Austria, in the war immediately preceding tliat treaty, in- 
tended to make itself absolute in the empire, and to over- 
throw the rights of the respective states of it. The view of 
France was, to weaken and dismember the iiouse of Austria, 
to such a degree, as tliat it sliould no longi>r be a eounterbal- 
ance to timt of Bourbon. Sweden wanted possessions upon 
tlie continent of (wcrmany, not oidy to supply the necessities 
of its own poor and barren country^ but likewise to hold the 
bidancc in the empire between the house of Austria and the 
states. The house c^ Bi*andcnbnrg wanted to aggrandize it- 
self by pilfering in tlie fii*e ; changed sides occasionally, and 
made a good bargain at last : for I think it got, at tlie peace, 
nine or tin bibho])rifs secularised. So that we may date, fn)m 
the tre:;ty of Munster, tlie decline of the house of Austria, 
tlic {>rcat power of the house of Bourbon, and the aggran- 
disement of that of Brandenburg ; and I am much mislnken 
if it stops where it is now. 

Make my compliments to Lorrl Pulteney ; to whom 1 would 
have you be not only attentive, but useful, by si>tting him (in 
G^se he wants it) a good example of application and tempo- 
mnce. I begin to believe that, as I sliall be proud of yon, 
othera will be proud too of imitating you. Those e\[)oet!ition9 
of mine seem now so well grounded, that my disappoiatment, 
and consequently my angtT, will l)e so much the gi'eater if 
they fail ; but, as thuigs stand now, I am most affectionately 
aiui tenderly Yours. 

J-£TTER CLX. 

London, Ausnut 30, O. S. IMS. 
DEAU BOY, 

"m 7'OUU reflections upon the conduct of France from the 

.1. treaty of ^funster to this time, are very just ; and I am 

veiy gla^l to find by them, tliat you not only read, but that 

y<Hi tiiink, and reflect upon what you read. Sfany great rcad- 

ei*s load their memories, without exercising their judgements ; 

and makt^ lumbcr-ixwms of tlieir heads, instead of fornlsh- 

VOL. I. G g 
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ing tlicm usefully : facts are heaped upon facts, withoat o^ 
ilcr or distinction, and may justly be Kud to compose that 

R udis iudigcstaquc mdca 



Quam dixerc cliaos. 

Go on, then, in the ivay of reacting that you are in ; tsVcnR* 
tiling for granted, upon the bare authority of the author ; but 
weigh and consider, in your own mind, the probability of the 
facts, and the justness of the reflectiona. Consult diilereDt 
»uthors upon tlie same facts, and form your opinion upoa tlur 
greater or lesser degree of probability arisiug from the whole \ 
which, in my mind, is the utmost stretch c^ historical faith : 
certainty (I fear) not being to be found. When an hisUimn 
pretends to g^vc you the causes and motives of events, cwi' 
pare those caust^s and motives with tlie chai'acters and intr* 
rests of tlie parties conccmetl, and judge for yourself vk-- 
ther tliey correspond or not. Cohwler whethca* you cannot 
assign others more probable ; and in that examination do not 
despise some veiy mean and trifling causes of the actions of 
great men ; for so various and inconsistent is human nattirr, 
s() strong and so changeable are our passdons, so fluctuating 
ore our wills, and so much are our minds influencetl by the 
accidents of our bodies, that evciy man is more tlie niait f*f 
the day, than a regular and consefiuential cliaracter. The 
best have something bad, and something little ; the worst 
have sometliing good, and sometimes something great ; for I 
do not believe what Vdleius Paterculus (for the sake of sail- 
ing a pretty thing) says of Scipio, * Qui nihil noii laudandum 
nut fecit, aut dixit, aut sensit* As for the refiectinus of his- 
toriiuis, with which they think it necessary to interlai-d their 
histories, or at least to conclude their chapters (and which,ia 
the French histories, are always introduced witli a tant il en 
vi'ui, and in tlie Kngiish so true it is), do not adopt theiaini- 
plii'itly upon the cretlit of the author, but analyse them your- 
. elf, and judge whether they are true or not. 
iJiit to returu to \\ve\»oVV\k^ <j1 Vr^wco, from vrliich I Lavj 
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diigrcsscd :— You Iiave certainly made one farther reflection, 
of an ad vantage which France has, over and above its abili- 
ties in tlie cabinet, and the skill of its negotiators, which is (if 
I niAy use the expression) its soleness, continuity of riches 
and power within itself, and the nature of its goTemmeDl. 
Near twenty millions of people, and the ordinary revenue of 
above thii'tecn millions sterling a year, are at the absolute 
disposal of the crown. Tins is what no other power in Eu- 
rope can say ; so that different powcra must now unite to 
make a balance i^aiust France ; which union, though formed 
upon the principle of their comra(xi interest, can never be so 
intimate as to compose a machine so compact and simple as 
that of one great kingdom, directed by one will, and moved 
by one interest. The Allied Powers (as we have constantly 
seen) have, besides the «ommon and dedared object of their 
alliance, some separate and concealed view, to which they 
c^en sacrifice the general one, which makes them, cither 
directly or indirectly, pull different ways. Thus the de»gn 
upon Toulon failed, in the year 1706, only from tl»e secret 
view of the house of Austria upon Naples ; which made the 
court of Vienna, notwithstanding the representations of the 
other allies to the contrary, send to Naples the 12,000 men 
that would have done the business at Toulon. In this last 
yvar too, the same causes had the same effe<;ts : the Queen of 
Ilungaiy, in secret, Uiought of notliiug but recovering Silesia, 
aud what she bad lost in Italy ; and Uiereforc never sent 
half tliat quota which she promised, and we . paid fen*, hito 
Flanders ; but left that country to the maritime jHJwers to 
defend as they could. The King of Sardinia's real object was 
Savona, and all tlic Riviera di Ponente, for which reason he 
concmi'eil so lamely in the invasion of Provence, where the 
Queen of Hungary likewise did not send one tliird of the force 
stipulated, engrossed as she was by her oblique views upon the 
plunder of Genoa, and the recovery of Naples. Insomuch 
that Hie expedition into Provence, which would have dis- 
tressed France to the greatest degree, and have caused a 
£i-eat detaeliment from^ their army in Flanders, failed 
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shamefully, f«r "wunt of eveiy tlung necessary for its sofecnl 
Suppose, tliercfore, any four or five i>ower8y who all u^ 
gcther shall be eiiual, or even a little sapericr. In rivhcsand 
strengtii, to that one power against which they are united : 
the advantage will still be gi^eatcr on the side of that siugle 
|M)wcr, because it is but one. The power and riches d 
Chai'les V. were, in themselves, ceitainly saperifxr to those of 
Francis 1. and vet, upon the whole, he was noi an oTermatdi 
for liiin. Charles V/s dominions, great as they were, wcit 
scattered and remote from c»ch other ; tlieir consdtutiooi 
different ; and wherever he did not ix'side, <]istiirbiinea 
arose : whereas the compactness of Fi*ancc made up '>he dit 
ference in the strength. Tliis obvious reflection convinced 
me of the abwrtUty at the treaty of Hanover, in 1725, be- 
tween France and England, to wlueh the Dutch aflteriranli 
acceded ; for it was made upon Uie apprehensions, either reaf 
or prUeuded, that the marriage of Don Cai'los, with theddest 
archdutchess, now Queeu o£ Hungary, was settled in the 
treaty of Vieunn, of the same year, btitween Spain and the 
late Enapei-or Charles VI. ; which marriage tliosc consain- 
mate politicians said, would revive in Europe the exorbitant 
power of Charles V. I am sui-e I heartily wish it had, as in 
that case there had been what there certainly is noi now,— 
one power in Europe to couTiterbalar.ee that of Fi-anee ; and 
then the maritime powers would, in reality, have held the 
balance of Europe in tlieir hands. Even supposing that the 
Austrian pow or would tlien liave been an over-iaoteh for that 
of France (which, by the way, is not clear), the wcijrht cf tJ:e 
maritime powers then thrown into the scale of France, would 
infallibly have made the balance at loast even. In which 
case too, the mo<lerate effort of the maritime powers o:i the 
side of Fnmce, would have been sufficient ; wlir-rrns riow 
they arc obliged to exliaust and beggar tlunnselves, :iiid lh.it 
too incflc^ctually, in Iiopes to support tlie shattered, beggun.*.', 
and insufficient House of Austria. 

This has been a long political dissertation ; but I am iu- 
forn;ed that political subjccts^ arc your favoui'Ite ones, which I* 
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^m-gbul of, considering your destination. Yoa do well to get 
yoiir materials all ready, before yoa begin your woric. As 
you buy, and (I am told) read, books of this kind, I will pdut 
out two or three for your purchase and perusal j I am not 
fure that I have not mentioned them before ; but that is no 
matter, if you have not got them. M^moireapour sendr d 
PMatoire du iJieme Siede, is a most useful book for you to 
vecur to, for all the fiicts and chronology of that century : it is 
in foui* v(dumei octavo* and very conrect and exact. If I do 
not mistake,. I have formerly recommended to you Lea Me^ 
moirea du Cardinal de Rctz ,• however, if you have not read 
them, pray do^ and with the attention whidi they deserve. 
You will there find die best account of a very interesting period 
of the minority of Louis XTV. The characters are drawn short, 
but in a strong, and mastei'ly manner ; and the political re- 
flections are the only just and practical ones that I ever saw 
in print : they are well wortli your transoribmg. Le Com- 
9terce dea .^ctefur, par Mbnaieur liuet Eveque d'Avran- 
€be, in one little volume octavo, is worth your perusal, as 
commerce is a very contdderable part erf* p<4itical knowledge. 
1 need not I am sure suggest to you, when you read the 
course (^commerce, either of the ancients or of the modems, 
ti> fcMow it upcNi your map ; for there is no other way of rc> 
saeBiboring geography correctly, than by looking perpetually 
in the map for the places one reads of, even though one 
knows before, pretty nearly, where they arc. , 

Adieu ! As uU the accounts which 1 receive of you grow 
1)ctter aud better, so I grow more and more affectionately 

Yours. 

IJETTER CLXI. 

London, September 5, O. S. 174S. 
DEAR BOY, 

1HAVE received yours, witii the inclosed German letter 
to Air. Grevenkop, which he assures rae is extremely 
wdl written, considering tka little time that you have a^v^u::d: 

Gg2 
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yourself to that language. As jaa have nov got over tlbe 
most difficult part, pray go on diligcndy, and make yoandC 
absolutely master of ^e rest. Whoever does not entinlf 
IKwscss a language, wiU never appear to ad^'sntagey or em 
equal to himself, other in spesJung or writing it. Ilis ideti 
ai'c fettered, and seem imperfeet or confused, if he is noc 
mast(*r of all the woi-ds and phrases neeeasary to express dmu 
I therefore deare that you vill not fidl writing, a Germsa 
letter once every fortn%fat, to Mr. Grevenkop, whkh v3 
make the writing of that language familiar to you ; and, moN- 
ovcr, when you sluill have k*ft Gei'manj, and Itc arrifcd at 
Turin, I shall require you to write even to me in Gcmits, 
tliat you may not forget with ease what yoa have with diff- 
culty learned. I likewise desire that, while you are in Ga^ 
m.iiiy, you will take all oi)portnnitie8 of convening in Gcr> 
man, which is the <mly way of knowing that, or any odicr 
language, accurately. You will also desire your Gcnau 
master to teach you the proper titles and superscriptions to 
he used to people of all ranks ; which is a p<Mnt so matnisl 
ill GoiTiiany, that 1 have known many a letter returned no- 
opened, because one tide in twenty has been omitted in die 
direction. 

St. Thomas's day now draws near, when you are to leate 
Saxony, and go to Berlin ; and I take it for granU>d, th.tt tf 
any tiling is yet wanting to complete your knowledge of die 
state of that electorate, you will not fail to procure it Lefiire 
} on (^0 away. I do not mean, as you will easily beUeve, the 
number of churches, jiarishcs, or towns ; but I mean the 
constitution, the revenues, the troops, and tlie ti-ade of thst 
< electorate. A few questions, sensibly asked, of sensible peo- 
ple, will procure you the necessary infoiTnations, which I de* 
&Jrc you will enter in your little bo(A. Berlin will be entire- 
ly a new scene to you, and I look upon it, in a manner, as 
3'otir first step into I he great world ; take care that step be 
not a folse one, and that you do not stumble at the threshold. 
You V ill thorc be in more company than you have yet been : 
manners and attenliouB -wUl ti^Av^ve be more 
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Pleauiig ia cpmpui^r i» the only 'way of being pleased in it 
j-ourself. Sense and knowledge are tiie fint and neecsaary 
foundations for pleasing in eoinpaiiy : bat they will by no 
means do alooe, And they will nevei' be perfectly welcome, it 
Ihey are not acoompanied with manners and attentions* You 
will best acquire these by frequenting the com-panies of peo- 
plcof fushion ; but then you roust Tesolve to acquire them 
in those companies, by prt^r care and observation ; for 1 
have known people, srho, though they have frequented good 
company all their life-time, have done it in so inattentive and 
tuiobscpving m manner, as to be nevei* the better for it, and to 
remain as disagneeable, as awkward, and as vulgtur, as if they 
iiad never seen any person of iJEUihioa. VTheoyou go inta 
^;ood company (by good compaivir is meant the people of the 
first fitshion of the place) observe carefully their turn, their 
jnanners, their addi'ess, 4ind«onform your own to them. But 
thisis not all neither ; go deeper ttiU ; observe their charao- 
it jrs, and pry, as far as yoa can, into botii their hearts and 
tthcii: heads. Seek for their pacticuktr merit, their predo- 
minant passion, or their prevailing weakness, and you will 
:then know what to bait your hook witli, to catch them. !I^Ian 
'a9 a composition of so many, and such various ingredients, 
itliat it requii*e8 both timeand care to analyse him: for though 
*we have all the same ingredients in our general 'composition, 
-«■ reason, -will, pasnons, and appetites ; yet the different pro* 
^MTtions and combinations of them in each individual pro- 
duce that infinite variety of characters, «(hioh, in some parti- 
cular or other, distinguishes every individual from another- 
Reason ought to direct the whole, but seldom does : and he 
■who addresses himself singly to anotlier man^ reason, without 
endeavouring to engage his heart in his interest also, is no 
more likely in succeed, than a man who should apply 4>nly 
to a king's nominal minister, and neglect his favourite. 1 will 
recommend to your attentive peitisal, now you are going into 
<he world, two books, which will let you as much into 
the characters of men as books can do. I mean I^ea R^- 
JSexions Mbralea de J^fiul$kttr dfi la RQchffwxwxiX^ vs^ 
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both vill rceiprocall^ help 3rcNi fo discover the ticauties 
btviuiaheB. 

As womeD arc a eoosider&ble, or at least a pretty nume- 
rous part of coiapaay ; and as tlicir BuflTmgos go a great 
iri^' toirards esiabUBtiing a man's character in t]ie faaljjc mable^ 
|Murt of ilkc worid ( which is of great iiii|>artancc tothe fortune 
aod fignre he pro{>oiiei to make in it) ; it is n cccspat^ to 
lileaie them. 1 viU therefore, upon tlus subject, let you mtti 
■ecrtaiu arcana that wiU be Ycry useful for yon to know, but 
vrikieh ymt mubt witli tlie utmost care conceal, and never seem^ 
^o know. Women, tlieii, arc only cl iildren of a larger groMtli ; "j 
Ihej have an en tertain ing tattle, and sotnetimes wit ; but fur y 
sgCdy reasoning; good seusennicvcr knew in my life one that ' 
Kad it, or who reasoned or actcil consequentiaity for fuiir- ; 
jinJ-^wenty hours leather. Some little passion or humonr { 
alwa^'s breaks in upon their beat resolutions. Their beauty 
neglected or eonti-OTeitcd, their age mcreased, or tlieir sup- 
posed understanding depreciated, instantly kindles their little 
IMUBSioiis, and overturns any s\'stem of consequential conduct 
that in their most reasonable moments tliey miglit liave bcca 
mpable of forming. A man of sense only trifles with them, 
plan's with them, humours and flatters tliem, as he does witli 
«8priglitly, forward child; but he neither jeonsolts them about, 
nor trusts them with, serious matters ; tliough he oiften 
makes them U'lieve that he doth ; which Is the thing in the 
work! that ihcy are proud of^ for they love niiglitijy to be 
jdafaMing rn"TiQffiu;8a (which, by the way, th(;y always simil) ^ 
And, "iemg justly distnratful that" m«tn in general look upon 
tlicm in a tr iffiiiii; li^^ they almost adoiy tliat man who talks 
more seriouly to tticm, and who seems to consult and trust 
them : I say, who seem s ; for w; c a k men geallr do > but wia; 
ones only seem to do it. No flattery is either tgQ high oFTob 
Io(w fortKem? They will gre edily swallow the highest t and 
gratcfuM y aeeeirt of the lowest ; and you may safely flatter 
nny woman, from her unde rstan ding down to tlie exquisite 
"Site of her fim. WcMnen who are either indisputably beau- 
lifii!^ ur indibputalily ugly, are best flattered ^'^^». S2bi!& 'v:i^v. 
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Tiwre jonr miQ wa^/Mk^ad « 
iia. I ■ llniiiiifniMwlr h, T 

out I ' gt iopy fiNT t^tariviBf • til 

no harm tiiJ^ in l^jj^tiiii 

own luiiriiif ia«iaiJMiHi«^4to«Mlril1 

ire can OQlrfind iMB^dqiog^^noi^ 

MCkmi to A9 ndeiof feV^i 

Itttnre. Itl^iHil^ m ayakra 

mottv^.vben «e ttke liM 

gratiftartkw orafMrio% otj 

am I HanKBahini if I>do a 90od.i 

happnieai arlM .iantt hoam 

Sur^f not On the aontipaiy, -diit pluariny^ 

aproofof mjvntitt. The rdleetion wbkk la tli« 

surcd io Moagieur de la Rtiohefoiieault^ book* as a 

natured one, it this : * On troave dana le malhmr de- fla 

mciUeur ami, quelque chose qui ne deplait pna»' - And idf 

not ? Whj may 1 not feel a veiy tender and reali 

the misfortmie of my. finead, atid yet at tho 

a pleasing eonseioasuess at hariog discharged sny &at^ 

by comforting and assisting him to the ntmoat «i oty^ 

in that mitfortone ? Give mefaut nrtaoas neliao% aad I «B 

not qaihUeand chicane about the motives. And 1 ^vB^ 

any body their choice of these two troths^ iriiieli 

the same thing : He who lo?es hiroaslf beat, is tke^ 

man ; or. The honestest man loves himself beat. 

The characters of its Bmyerc arepiotores AMkdMtllK 
most of them finely drawn, and highly ookmrad. 
yoar mind with them first, and when 3rQa meat 
likeness, as you will every day, they will atrite 
more. Vou will compare cyery feature with 




m^ 
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itti will ixHsiprocullr help you to discover tlic ftcauUes 

k'MUHllCii. 

tt'uiiieu lire a con8i(lci*&bk', or at leant a pretty nume- 
art U' coiuiKiiiy ; aod as tlioir suflrages po a great 
iwiiivls esiabiiHliiiij^ a man's (:Iiarnct<-r in the lasIiionaMe 
f iIk! world (u'hichis of givat ini|iortanGC totiie fortune 
gupo )ui jatj«i>OHea to make in it) ; it is nc cessary^ to 
them. 1 viU therefore, uiKiii tliis siiTiJect, let you mUS 
1 arcana tliat will be vciy useful for 3-0U to knew, but 
you niobt with the utmost care conceal, and never scen^ 
•w. Woiiion, then, are onlv ch ildren of a lai-gfT proMtli ; ) 
lave an en terlain ing t.^Ule, and sometimes \iit ; but for ^ 
rea;sonni^ R<Jod sense, Tiicyer knew in my life one that ' 
, or who ret'.floned oi* actixl consequentially for fom*- 
venty houi's together. Some little pas^n or humour . 
i bivuks ill upoit thiir best resolutions. Their beauty 
^teU or eontroveiled, tlieir age increased, or tlioir sup- 
understanding depreciated, instantly kindles their little 
ns, and uvurtums any ft\'6tcm of consequential conduct 
) their most reasonable moments they might have been 
le of forndng. A man of sense only trifles with them, 
with them, humoiuv and flatters tliem, as he does with 
:litly, forward chihl; but he neither, consults them about, 
rusts them witli, serious matters ; tliough he ofleu 
B them believe that he doth ; which is the tiling in the 
. that thfyiirv iiroiid of^ for they love mightily to be 
.ng in liiidn'LSw (which, by the way, tiny always si)nil) 4 
iehkg justiy tlistnistful that men in general look up(»n 
in a trifling light, they almost adore Uiat man who talkfi 
seriously to them, and who seems to consult and tnist 
: 1 say, who wems ; foi* weak m en gcally <lo , but wise 
in ly seem to do it. No flattery is either loo hi|;h or lc>o 
irliremr Tht y will grccdily_8wallow the highest, and 
TuHy acceiit ot* the lowest ; and you may safely' flattei 
woman, from her tinderstaniljng (!(^'n to tin: exquisite 
of he r fan. W«incn who arc either indisputably beau- 
urindii'iNitably ugly, archest flatti^red Ui\«wi N\vt W2OT\- 

'■•'•■^ ■■ •'■•♦" ^' «t, . 



moeritf , are bnl Bxticml upon ibcic btan^, obM 
^«cea : lor CTBiy womUi vlioia dot olaolBl^ •«| 
ilicneirlutDdsame ; but not hunne'>ftn> Ui1 *Ml 
■ more gmtcfill, am! OiC mdre obli|^, to tiie fbt 

' h^c w ; vliprcu » decidcc) mil Mosckiai beaw^il 
I cv$iy bibutc pflid Hi her beautj only a* her-dottrf 
t id d^e,)indKibe cansifer«il, on tticiMe ofborM 
1 lli£ : nnd n viiiiuri vlio a u^y ruoof^ to kmv; * 

! «>, knows (liiiIshi'l.iiH notliiriK Ifl'i far Itbot h«>"« 

■ iiig,»liich is™n-it;'iLii\K [nnil pnjbablyiiinMjw* 
I oat) hi^i- w.-'.\k M'j. liu: iL<-w ni'e' accrctB, whM 

■ ltc qiimi olii.Mj, if ymi ■inuUI nW, like OrpheiMt t 
pifSis by till! "iiliol ^ tU-1 ; on llie cnnlrary, -* 

_ thiokt of living iuTTicirii'nt world, lunsl be ^sli 
' ami atlciiiivc to pfcue At n omtu. Tlii-y hav^i 
W^kncM of mm, mm or Im (nflnaaoe in all am 



and mike It dtber eaircnt, or crj It down, u^ 
pq-menti. It h Aeretbre abiolnlelT pete sMfT t 
[d^e, t,ai flatter then ; and nerer t o dUcoTC 
nuilL of cODtempt, w hich ii what they neve r <br|J 
thia thef ire not alngnlar i Torlt i» iJie tiuae widi' 
win mii^ aooner for^ve an iRJiiRiw than an intai 
nun ii DOt amUtiooa, tx covetoiu, or paHBooMe (.1 
man hu pt4de eiiou^ in hii eompxitiaa to ied ■ 
the leaBt iS^A md cootempt. RetnEmber, thact 
earefh^jr to eomeal your centenpt, howeTer joM, 
yon vooU iMt make an implacable eoeiaj. Men t 
nune anwflling to have their veaknemea nnd dn 
feotkoaknown, than thch' Crimea I aiidifyouldM 
that j'on think Iutd >DIj, ignorant, or even ill laiil, 
Vartl, he wilt hateTOa more, and longer, than if fl 
^aii^dutyoD think Um a Togne. Nccer jitti 
tmqititian, wbiA to moat young men i 
poiing other jwajile'* veakneaei and hi 
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perioritj. Yoa may g«:t the Uiiigh on your aide by it for the 
present ; but you will make enemies by it for ever ; and 
•ven tlioee who laugh with you then wiil^ upon reflection, 
fear, and eonacciuently hate you : besides that it is ill-natured ; 
vad a gfood heart desires ratlicr to conceal than expose other 
peo^c's wcaknesitcs or misfwluncs. If you have wit, use 
H to picas^', and not to hurt : you may shine like the suu 
fai tlie tcnipcrato zones, without scordung. Here it is 
wjslied for ; under the line it is dreaded. 
f These are some of the hints, which my long experience 
in the great world enables nie to give you : and wliich, if you 
attend to tliera, may pi*ove useful to you in your jouniey 
through it I wish it nuiy be a prospeixHis one ; at least I am 
■are that it must be youi* fault if it is not. 

Make my ooropUmcnts to Mr. Hailc, wlio I am vci'y 
wony to hear is not well. I hope by tliis time he is recover « 
ed. Adieu ! 

LETTER CLXII. 

London, September IS, O. S, 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

I HAVE more tlian once recommended to you Uic Me- 
moirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend particularly 
to the political reflections interspersed in that excellent work. 
1 wiD now pi'eadi a little upon two or three of those texts. 

In the disturbances at Paris Monsieur de Beaufwt, who M'a» 
A very popular, though a very weak man, was the cardinal's 
tod widi the impulace. Proud of his popularity, he was al- 
ways for assembling the people of Paris together, thinking 
that he made a great figure at the head of them. The cai'« 
dina], who was factious enough, was wise enough, at the 
same time, to avoid gathering the people together, except 
when there was occasion, and when he had sometliing parti- 
cular for them to do. However, he could not always check 
JMonaeur de Beaufort, who having assembled them once very 
unnecessarily^ and without any ^determined oby>et, Ib*^- v%k^ 
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liot, would not be kept within bounds by their leadcfiini 
«tid their cause a great deal of harm ; upon which the ondh 
lud observes most jwfittoasly, ' Que Monaieur de Bcaufat 
ne s^avoit pas, que qui assemble le peu^ile rcmcut.* km 
ccrt:«in, tliat great numbera of people^ luet togt^ther^aiunutt 
each other, and will do something citker good or bad, hi 
often bad : and tlie rcspectrre iu<Uvidiials^ who were ifpir 
rately very quiet, wlicn met together in niimber% gru* 
tumultuous as a body, . and ripe for any laiachief Uiat maj be 
poHited out to them by the* leaders ; and, if their kadm 
have no buvness for them, they will find aome for tiicni* 
selves. The demagogues, or leaders of popular factiow, 
sliould, therefore, be very careful not to assemble Uie people 
unnecessarily, and witliout a settled. and well considered ob- 
ject. Besides tliat, by making tliose popular assemblies too 
frequent, they make tljiem likewise too familiar, and cme- 
f^uently less respected by their euemica. Obser^'q auj meel- 
iugs of people, and you will always find tlicir eagerness snd 
impctuocdty rise or fall iu propoilion to their numbers : vim 
the numbci's arc veiy great, all sense and reason seem t» 
subside, and one sudden plu*en8y seizes on all, even the cool- 
est of them. 

Another veiy just observation of the cardinal's is, that tbe 
things which happen in our times, and viliicli we sec our- 
selves, do not surprise us near so much as the things whivk 
we rjad of in times past, though not in the least mm'C extra* 
onlinary ; and adds, that he is |>ersuaded, that when Cafigals 
made his horae a consul, the people of Rome, at that tijoi-, 
were not greatly surprised at it, luivuig necessarily beea ia 
bonie degree prepared for it, by an insensible gradatiou uf 
i'Xtravagancies ii*om the same quarter. Tliis is so true, Uwt 
we read every day with astonishment, things which we ses 
evciy day without surprise. We wonder at the inuvpidiiy 
of a Leonidas, a Codrus, and a Curtius ; and aix: not the 
least surprised to hear of a sea-captain, who has Uown up 
Itis ship, his ci'ew, and himself, that tlicy might not £ill iuto 
the hands of the enemies of his country. I cannot help read- 
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in^ of PoneDna and Regulue with sarprise and reTercncc ^ 
and yet I ¥ememb«r that I saw^, Vitbout cither, the execu- 
tion of Shci>herd*9 a boy of eighteen years old, ntho intended 
to shoot the late king^ and who would have heen pardoned, 
if he would have expressed the least sorrow for his intended 
tfrime ; but, on the eontniiy, he' deoiared, that if he was 
pardoned he would attempt it i^n : that he thought it a 
duty which he owed his country ; and that he died with plea- 
sure for having endeaToured to perform it. Reason equals 
Bliepherd to Regulus r but prejudice, and the recency of the 
feet, makes Shepherd a common malefactor, and Regulus a 
hem. 

Examine carefully, and consider-all your notions of things ; 
aiiMvsc Ihcm, and discover their component parts, and see if 
habit and prejudice are not the principal ones ; weigh the 
matter upon which you are to form your opinion in the equal 
and impartial scales of reason. It is not to be conceived liow 
many people, capable of reasoning if they would, live and 
die in a thousand errors, fi'om laziness ; tliey will rather 
adopt the prejudices of others, than give themselves tlie 
trouble of farming opinions of ^eir own. They say tilings 
at fii*8t, because other people have said them ; and tlieii they 
persist in them, because they have said them themselves. 

Tlie last olmervation that I sliall now mention of tlu; cai'- 
dinid's is, that a secret is more easily kept by a good many 
l»eople than one commonly inuig^cs. By this he means a 
secret of importance, among iieople interested in the keep^ 
uig €€ it. And it is certain that people of business know th<: 
importance of secrecy, and will observe it, wlierc they are 
concerned in the event And the cardinal does not suppose 
that any body is aOy enough to tell a secret, merely from: 
the desire of telling it, to any one that is not some w ay or 
etlicr interested in the keeping of it, and concerned in tlie 

* James Shepherd, a eoadi-puntei's apprentice, was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn for high treason, March the irth, 1718, in 
the rdgn of George the first. 

VOL.!. Hh 
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event To go and tell tmy friend, wife, or nustresa, any Kcret 
with which they have nothing to do, ia difcoTeiing to then 
such an unretcntivc weakncu, as mast eonrince tfacm tbt 
you will tell it to twenty others, and eonaeqaently that tfaev 
may rfvcal it without the risque of being dJaeorered. Bat i 
secret prc^>crly communicated, only to those who are tolw 
concerned in Uie thing in (question, will probaUy he kepc bf 
them, tliough Oiey should be a good man^r. little lecirts 
are commonly told again, hat great ones generally kept 

Adieu! 

LETTER CLXUI. 

London, September 20, O. & 1741 
DKAU BOY, 

I WAIT witli impatience ffu- yoar accurate histoiy of tk 
Chevaliei't Porte-Ep^et, which you promised raemToar 
Inst, and whicii I take to be the forerunner of a larger wt 
tliHl you intcMfl to give the public, containing a gencril le- 
coiirtt of all the religious and military oixlei-s of Europe. 
Scriuiisly, ycAi will do well to have a general notion ot' all 
tluine orders, ancient nnd modem ; both as they are fn.' 
qiKMilly the subjects of conversation, and as they arc more or 
less interwoven with the histories of Ihose times. AVitntss 
t u* Teutonic Onler, wliicli, as soon as it gained strength, be> 
g:ui its unjust depredutions in Germany, and acquirt.-d ndt 
considerable ]>osscssionM there ; and the miler of Maltlia also, 
which continues to this day its piracies upon the Infideb. 
Hesidfs, one can go into no company in Germany^ withwt 
running against Monsieur le Chevalier, or Jllonaieur k 
dommandeur, de V Ordre Tcutonique. It is the same in sll 
tlic ollif^r parts of Euix)pe, with rcgnnl to the order of Mal- 
tliji, where you never go into company without meeting two 
«r tlii*ec chevuliera, or commajideurs, who talk of their 
prcuyett, tlieir lavguea, tlieir caravanes, kc. of all which 
tliin<;s, I am sure, you would not willingly be ignorant. On 
the oUrt Ivmd 1 do ikoX m^^n \.\\«.^ ^-vmi ahoukl haTC a pne 
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found and mmute knoivledge of these matters, -which are of 
a nature that a general knowledge of them ia folly sufficient. 
I would not recommend to you to read Ahh6 Vcrtot's Uis- 
toiy of the ordn* of Maltha, in four quarto volumes ; that 
would he employing a great deal of good time very ill. But 
I would have you know the foundations, the objects, the tn- 
mgrda^ and the short general history of them all. 

As for the ancient religious military orders, -whidi were 
chiefly founded in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, such as 
Maltlia, the Teutonic, the Knights Templars, &c. the injus- 
tice and the wickedness of those establi&lLments cannot, I am 
sure, have escaped your observation. Their pious object 
was, to take away by force other people's property ; and to 
massacre the proprietors themselves, if they refused to give 
up that property, and adopt the opinions of these invaders. 
"What riglit or pretence had these confederated Cliristians of 
£urope to the Holy Land ? Let them produce, their grant of 
it in the Bible. Will they say that the Saracens had possess- 
ed themselves of it by force ; and that, consequently, they 
had tlie same right ? Is it laM-iul tlten to steal goods, because 
they were stolen befoi-e ? Surely not. The truth is, that 
the wickedness of many, and tlie weakness of more, in those 
ages of ignorance and superstition, concurred to form those 
flagitious oonsi;Hracies i^ainst the lives and properties of un- 
offending people. The pope sanctified the villainy, and an- 
nexed the pardon of sins to the perpetration of it. This 
gave rise to the oroisadoes, and canied such swarms of 
people from Europe to the conquest of the Uoly Land. Pe- 
ter tlie Hermit, an active and ambitious priest, by his indefati- 
gable pains, was the immediate author of the first croisadc ; 
kings, princes, all pi-ofessions and characters united, from 
different motives, in tliis gi-cat undertaking, as evtiy senti- 
ment, except true religion and morality, invited to it The 
ambitious hoped for kingdoms ; the greedy and the necessi- 
tous for iftundca* ; and some were enthusiasts enough to hope 
for salvation, by tlie destruction of a considerable number of 
tlieir fellow-creaUires, who had done them no in^ur\, I e«3&> 
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not omit, upon this occasion, telUng yoii, that the Esrteri 
emperors at Conitantinoiile (who, as Chiistiant, trereoH^ 
at le:iRt to seem lo favour ttiese expcfUtions}, aeeiog tlic iiU' 
viUMise numbers of tlie croi^tfs^ and fearing^ that the Westen 
t.'rnpirc might have some mind to the Etastcm emiiire too, if 
it KiUTCoJcd ugainst the Infidels, as Papp^Ht Henten iwn* 
.trcujit : these Enatcm empcrora very honestly poimued Ae 
xviitcrs where the crois^n were to pass, and bo destroyer iufi* 
j:iffj numbers of them. 

The later orders of knightliood, such as the Gartar in En* 
irland, tlie Elephauiin Denmarlc, the Cvoldcn Fleece in Bw^- 
-^'ndy ; -the St. Esprit, St. Michael, St. Louis, and St. La» 
re, in France, &c. are of a dUTorent natiire and institutiaL 
'ITiey were either tlie invitations to, or the reward of, 1«« 
actions in fiur war ; and tlicre are now rather the deeaR' 
tions of Ae favour of the prince, than the prooft of the ukA 
of the subject. However, -tlicy are worth your inquries ti 
44 certain degree ; and conversation wiD gire you freqncM 
opportunities for tliem. Wherever you are, 1 would ail vise 
you to inquire into the respective orders of that countiy, aod 
lovrite down a sliort account of them. For example ; white 
yoti.irein Saxony,gct an account rf/'.^ig^fe^/onc, and c^wlirt 
other ordew there may be, either Polish or Saxon ; nnd, 
A\h(.'n you shaU be at Bei'Iin, infonn yom-aelf of the tLrtf 
orders, PAigle JSToir, la G^n^rosit^, et le Vrid ^MSrite, 
uliicli arc tbc only ones tliat I know of thei*c. But m-hcDerer 
you meet vith straggling ribbands and staim, as 3'ou will with 
a tliousaml in Germany, do not fail to inquire what they arc, 
and to t:ike a minute of tliem in yo»ir mem(M*andum4iouk : 
ior it is a sort of knowledge that costs little to acqiiirt», ami 
\0 is of some use. Young people have frc«|uently an iiictiri- 
nusiicEs about them, arising eithcv from laziness, or a tfoi** 
ttMi.pt of the object, which deprives them of sovecal suiU 
Tittk- pai'ts of knowletlge, that they afterwards wish they lw«l 
.u-qiiin^d. If you will put coiivcrsation to profit, groat know- 
1»mI|;o maybe gained by it ; and is it not l»cttcr (since itis full » 
".i.sy) to turn itupouuBcV\\\,v.\v^wu\koiv useless subjects ? i*eopii? 
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always talk best upon what they know most ; and it is both 
pleasing them, and improving one*s-sclf, to put them upon 
that subject. With people of a particular profession, or of 
a distinguislied eminency in any branch of learning, one is 
not at a loss : but with those, whether men or women, who 
properly constitute what is called the beau monde, one must 
not choose deep subjects, nor hope to get any knowledge 
above that of orders, ranks, families, and court anecdotes; 
which are tliereforc the proper (and not allogethcr useless) 
•objects of that kind of conversation. Women especially 
are to be talked to as below men and above children. If you 
talk to them too deep, you only eonfound tliem, and lose your 
own bbaar ; if you talk to them too frivolously, they percdve 
and resent the contempt The proper tone for them is, 
vhat the French call the eiUregent, and is, in truth, the po- 
lite jargon of good company. Thus if you arc a good chemist, 
j-ou may extract something out of every tlung. 

A propos of tlie beau monde s I must again and again re- 
eommend the graces to you. There is no doing without 
them in tluit worid ; and to make a good figure in that 
world is a great step towards makiug one in the woxid of bu- 
fiiness, particularly tliat pan of it for which you are destined. 

An ungraceful manner oi speaking, awkward motions, and 
a disagreeaUe address, are great clogs to the ablest man of 
business ; as the opposite qualifications are of infinite ad- 
vantage to him. I am therefore very glad that you leani 
to (lance, since I am told there is a very good dancing-master 
at Lciiksig. I would have you 'dance a minuet vety well, 
not so much for the sake of the minuet itself (though that, if 
danced at all, ought to be danced well) as that it will give you 
an habitual genteel carriage, and manner of presenting your- 
self. 

Since I am upon little things, I must mention another, 
which, though little enough in itself, yet, as it occurs at least 
once in every duy, deserves some attention ; I mean curving. 
Do you use yourself to carve adrmthj and genteelly ; without 
iiackja^ hs^ ao hour across a Ason^ \ V\^^<(s<ix^\lt's^')^^^sc^^ 
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tlie company irith the saiiee ; and vithout ovcrtQnnBS (be 
gla;%c8 into your neighbour's poekets ? Theae a^i^var^ 
ncsscs are extremely ^sagreeable, and if often repealed, 
iH-ing-ridicnle. Th^ are veiy easily avoided, by a Ultie tt 
tcntiou and use. 

Hf»w trifling soever these things may aeem, or reaDy be,ii 
Ihemaclves, they are no longer, so^ when above half the 
v orld tliinks tliem ot)i^*wi8e. And, as I vould haie tii 
"* omnibus omatum— exeeUere rdms^' 1 thnik notliii^ alnve 
or belovr my |K)inting oat to you, or your excelling in. Yap 
iiavc the means of d<Mng it, and time before yon to make •■ 
of them. Take ray -word for it, I ask nothing now, bat ski 
you win, twenty years hence, roost hearflly wish that y^M 
done. Attention to all these thingSy for the iMXt tP%* 
three years, idll save you infinite trouble and cndlea » 
grcU hereafter. May you, in tlie whole oourae of your lift^ 
have no reason for any-oitc just regret ! Adieu. 

ITour Dresden ohina is arrived, and J have aeot it to nv 
mamma. 

LETTER CLXIV. 

London, September 27, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

1IIAVE received your Latin lecture u^ion n-ar, wkirfa 
tliougli it is not exactly the same Latin that Csw, 
Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 0\id si>okc, is, however, as good 
Lutin as Uie erudite Gei^mana speak or write. I have aU an 
observed, that the most learned people, that is, those «ho 
have read tlie most Latin, write die worst ; and this dis> 
tiiigiiiahes tlic Latin of a gcndeman-scholar from that of a 
pedant A gentleman lias, prabably, read no other Latin than 
timt of the Augustan age ; and therefore can write no others 
Abercas the pedant has read much more bad Latin than 
^;ood ; and consequently writes so toa He looks upon the 
Vist classical books, -as books ftw school-boys, and oonaequeat- 
ly below -Wm ; treivswc^ ^^(^^<^\^^vsc^^ VS^sSoi^fcTwwlfcwUk 
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.llicre, Aiul uses Hiem upon all occasions, to kIiow his reading, 
at Uie o.\|M:ncc of liis judgement. I'iautus is.lila lavouritc au- 
thor : nutfoi*tlte sake <it'tiie wit and .the via comica ot' his 
xunio<iie8 ( but upon account oft' tlie many obsolete .uordi^ 
and tlie cant low characters, which are to be met wiiU no 
wlicve else. He will rather use o^than iUif optttme titan op- 
4ifac, and any bad word, ratlker than any good one, provitlcd 
}iv can biit firovet tliat, strictly si^eakiog, it is XAtin : that is, 
that it was written by a Koinan. By this rule, I might now 
w rite tfi yoa in tlic kinguas^ of Chaucei' or Spenser, and 
tissert tliai 4 wrote English, because it was English in their' 
djijs i but I shoulil be a most affected l«ippy if I did ao^ and 
•jwk woukl not uudeFStaod tliree words of ray letter. All 
MAtKl^ aixl such-like affected peooliarities, are the characteris- 

^jHiL of learned coxcombs and pedants, ■ and arc cai'efully 

^^Voided by all men of -sense. 

* ' ,. X dijiped, aceidently, the other d»jr, into Pitiscus's prcffiee 
%to his Lexicon ; where I found a word that puzzled me, aqd 
which 1 did not remember ever to have met witli belbiv. It 
is tlic adverb prfjiscine •* which means, in a good hour ; an 
cxprcsBioi), which, by the superstition of it, appears to be low 
.and vulgar. I looked for it ; and at last I found, .that it is 
once ov twice made use of in Plautus ; upon the strength of 
-«% hich, this learned |>edarit tlirusts it into his preface. When- 
ever you write Latin, remember that every word or phi'asc 
wliich you make use of, but cannot ^d in Ossar, Cicero, 
i:jvy, Horace, Virgil, and- Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, tliough 
it may have been wiitten by a Soman. 

-1 must now say something as to the matter of the lecture ; 
in «hich, I confess, there is one doctrine hwl down that sur- 
prises me : it is this ; < Quum ver6 hostis sit lenta citave 
inorte omnia dira nobis minitaus quocunquc bellantibus nego- 
liuin est, parum san6 interfuerit quo modo cum obruere ct 
intcrfieere aatagamus, si ierociam cxucrc cunctetur. Ergo 
-veneno quoque uti fas est, Sec' whereas I cannot conceive 
that the use of poison can, upon any account, oome within the 
jAwfid means of s^-dcfence. V wtc tia^ » VvWyMX ^B<^vO»i 
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justly repelled by force, but not by treachery and fnud; ur 
I do not caD the stratagems of -war, such as ambuscadOk 
masked batteries, false attaeks, &e. frauds or treaekeiy ; 
they arc mutually to be expected and guarded i^ahist; \M 
poisoned arrows, poisoned waters, <h* poison administered to 
your enemy (which can only be done by treachery), I haw 
always heard, read, and thought, to be unlawful and infiunov 
means of defence, Ite your danger ever so grcsat. But, *% 
ferociam exuerc cunctetur/ must I rather die tlian poMi 
this enemy I Yes, certainly, much rather |die than do a bts 
or crimin;d action : nor can I be sure, befoireliand, that ^ 
ennray may not, in the last moment, y<;roctram exuert. Bat 
tlie public lawyers, now, seem to me rather to warp the kv, 
in order to autliorisf , than to check, those unlawful proMnA- 
ings of princes and states, which, by In^iug become comnn^ 
appear less criminal ; though custom can uc^'er alter the sa- 
turc of good and ill. 

Pray let no quibbles of lawyers, no refinetncnts of casuiiti^ 
hreak into the ])1ain notions of right and wrong whkrb evciy 
inan*M right reason, and plain common sense, suggest to hiia. 
To do as you would be done by, is the plain, sure, and undis* 
puled rule of morality and justice. Stick to that, and be 
ronviijcod, tliat whatttver breaks into it in any degree, how- 
t»v<'r speciously it may b'j tunie<], and howe\cr puzzling it 
mny be to answer it, is, notwithstanding, false in itself, unjust, 
\\m\ criminal. I do not know a crime in the world, which is 
fiot, hy the C!4nujsts araonp; tlic Jesuits (especially the twcnty- 
ibui* collected, I tliink, hy KscobMr) allowed, in some or manj 
<'!iscH, n(jt to be criminal. 'I'he principles first laid down by 
th» m an; often specious, Uie reasonings plausible -, but the 
conclusion always a lie : for it is contrary to that evident and 
inideniablc rule of justice which I have mentioned aboTC, of 
not tloing to any one what you would not have hini do to yvxL 
1>u(, lifiwcver, these refined species of casuistry and sophistry 
vvm^ very convenient and welcome to people's passions and 
appnitoH, they gladl 5- accevt the indulgence, without desiring 
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■aay most -people, are not able to do it ; v^Iiich makes llie puL- 
licution of scch qaiBblings aad rctiucincnts tlie more pcrni' 
■«iou8. I am no skilfol casuist, nor subtle disputafit ; and yet 
I wonid undertake to justify, and <]ualify, the profussion of a 
highwayman, stephy step, and ho pltAisibiy, as.to make inasty 
ignorant people embrace "the profession, as an innoceiit, if tiot 
eren a laudable one ; and 4a p»K7Je pc<iple of some dejjree of 
knowledge, to answer me pwnt \ty point. 1 have seen a book, 
intituled QmdHbet ex ^t^Hbet, or the art of inakinp; any 
tlung oat of any tiling ; uliichis not so difficult as it would 
seem, if once one quits certain plain truths, obvious in gross 
to every undcrstamling, in onlcr lo nm after tlio iogciiious 
refinements of warm imaginations «nd speeiilatiTe rea&onings. 
'Doetor Berkeley, bishop of Gloyne, a Teiy worthy, ingeni- 
ous, and learned raan,'has written a boc^ to prove, that tliere 
ifl no such thing us matter, andihat nothing exists but in idea : 
that you and I dnly faney ourselves eating, drinking, and 
•alccping; you at lidpsig, and I -at London : that we think 
.we have flesh and blood, legR, arms, 8co. bot^tliat we arc only 
spirit His argurdents are, strictly speaking,^- unanawerable ; 
but yetl am so far from being convinced by them, that I am 
determined to go- on taeatand dfink, imd walk and ride, in 
order to keep-that tnaf^er, which ^I so mistalwnlyi imagine my 
body at present to eonMSt of, in as good 'pliglit .as posabic. 
-Common sense (which, in troth, is very/imcommon) is the 
4»est sense Ilenow of: ahidc' by it ; it twUI eootitel you best, 
'ficad and'hcar, for your amu.scment, ingenious systems, nice 
4iiiestlons Rubtilly agHated,^itli all the refinements tliat warm 
inwg^nations suggest : but consider them only as eTcrcita- 
lions for the mind, and return always to settle with common 
aense. 

I stumbled, tlie other day, at a TiOokscHer's, upon Corale dfe 
Gubalis, in two very little volumes, which f had formerly road. 
i read it over agmn, and with frrsh astoniftiimcnt Most of 
the extravtq^ancies arc taken from the Jewish Kdliluns, wht) 
'bmache<l tlioae wild notions, and delivered them in the unin- 
telligible jargon which the<cabaliita.and KQfliAni«i»Mb d>&^ie^ 
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to this day. Their number is, I believe^ much lcflKiied,lKit 
there arc still some ; and 1 myself have Icno^'n two,«lu)itn- 
die<l and firmly belieTed in that mystical ncmscnsc. AVIat 
extravagancy is not roan ca]>able of entertaining, \rben once 
his shackled reason is led in triumph by fancy and pr^udiee! 
The ancient alchemists gave very much into this stuff, by 
which they thought they should discoTei* the philosopho'i 
stone ; and some of the most celebrated empirics emplofed 
it in the pursuit of tlie universal medicine. Pai^acelsus, a boU 
empiric, and vild cabalist, asseited, tliat he had discovered i^ 
and called it his alkahest. Why, or wherefore, God knovsi 
only that those madmen call notlung by an intelligible name. 
You may eauly get this book from the Hague ; read it, fiorit 
will both divert and astonish you ; and, at the same dnc^ 
teach you rdl adnurari .* a very necessary lesson. 

Your letters, except when upon agiven subject, arc » eeed« 
ingly laconic, and neither answer my desires, nor the par* 
pose of letters ; which should be familiar oonversatiotts be- 
tween absent friends. As I desire to live with you upon ^ 
footing of an intimate friend, and not of a i>arcnt, I could 
wisli thatyotir letters gaverae more particular accounts of \oar« 
f elf, and of your lesser transactions. When you write to me, 
suppose youi'sclf convening freely wiUi me, by the fire aide. 
In that case, you would naturally mention the incidents of 
the day $ as, where you had been, whom yrju had seen, whst 
you thought of them, &c. Do this in your letters ; acquaint 
me sometimes with 3"our studies, sometimes with your diver- 
sions : tell me of any new persons and characters that yos 
meet \^it1i in company, and add your o\rn observations upoa 
them ; in short, let me see more of you in your letters. How 
do you go on with Lord Pulteney ? and how does he goon at 
licipsig ? Has he learning, has he parts, has he ap]>licatioo \ 
is he good or ill-natured ? In short, what is he ? at least, 
what do you th^nk him ? You may tell me without resenr, 
for I promise you se<?ivcy. You arc now of anage, that 1 am 
desirous to l>egin a confidential correspondence with yoa; 
j^d as I shall, on my part, write you ti-eely my opinion upoft 
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ind thingt, -which I should often he rciy unvilling that 
xly hut yoa and Mr. Harte should see ; so, on your 
if you write to mc without reserrc, you may depend 
ray inviolahle secrecy. If yoa have ever looked into tho 
re of Madame dc ScTigne to her daughter Madame de 
an, you must have obserred the ease, freedom, and 
sliip, of that correspoadeuoe ; and yet, I hope, and be- 
they did not love one another better than we do. Tell 
liat books you arc now reading, cither by way of study 
useraent ; how you pass your evenings when at home, 
here yuu pass them when tdbroad. I know that you go 
iincs to Madame Valentin's assembly ; what do you 
■re ? do you play, or sup, or is it only la belle comxerto- 
^ Do you mind your dancing while your dancing-master 
h you ? As you will be often under tlie necessi^ oi 
ng a minuet, I would have you dance it very well. Re- 
:)er, tliat the graceful motion of the arms, the giving 
li<ind, and the putting-on and pulling-off your hat gen- 
arc the material parts of a gentleman's dancing. But 
rcatest advantage of dancmg wdl is, that it necessarily 
cs you to present yourself, to nt, stand, and walk, gen- 
; all of which are of real imi>ortance to a man of fashion, 
lould wbh that you were polished before you go to Bcr- 
where as you will be in a great deal of good company, I 
1 have you have the light manners for it It is a very 
Icrablo article to have le ton dela bonne compagfue, in 
destination particulariy. The prindpal business of a 
^ minister is to get into the secrets, and to know all lea 
stf of the courts at whkh he rendcs : tiiis he can no'er 
about, but by such a pleasing address, such ci^ging 
lers, and such an insinuating behaviour^ as may make 
■ought for, and in aome measure domestic, in the best 
Miny and the best families of the place. He will then, 
:d, be well informed of all that passes, either by the con- 
cet made him, or by the cardessness of people in his 
Mny ; M-ho arc accustomed to look upon him as one of 
1, aud consequently not upon ttitis ^vc^Vi'ctc^X^Tcw.'^^ 
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.'a nibfi^.n*, vho o;jS- go£9 to the court be resides at^.ki fcnr^ 
to ai-k VI audienre ^ tlie ]irioee or the nuDister,.iipoD Us- 
l%«t initrictHirts l^uts ibtrin vipoo tlieir guard, and «iU nevtf 
luio^ anj^ thJiif; juorc tliMi vbat Hkisy kaTe a mkid tlat k 
shou-dkrfbw. ilerc wfjioeumay be pqt toaotueoie. A king a 
mis'.rr**!, or a ininivter's -vife or mistres% mar g^ire si«it»4 
useful infonnatiour; and nre venr apt to do it, iwing {MDod e 
feliow tlit'V >i»vc bceii ti-usiL-d. But tlien, in tins caie, die 
licigtit of tliaf sort of address wbieli slrikca women isrtquiate: 
I mean that easy politeness, genteel and {^nteefoft addresi, feiid 
that erterintr briUnnt^ wh>h tliey cannot withstand. TbcK 
n » soi'l of men so like women, tliat tliej- nre to be taken jut 
in tlic same "wny ; 1 mean tliose vho are nommnAylfad 
fitw men r who s^rarm at all courts ; ^ito have litdilke- 
tiou aiifl less kiiOMlcd^.- \ but vho, by titeir |;ood4iNdl^ 
and Ircdiitixm of the world, are admitted into all eompano; 
and by the impiiidcncc or careleflsnesis ol' their sa|ienon» 
pick up secrets wortli knowing, wliidi ate caail j got out o^ 
ihcni liV proper addrc&s. Arlieu. 

LET TEK CLXV. 

Bathy October IQ, O. & 1748. 

ni'iARnoY, 

9 CAME here <.Vir<*f; davs ago,^upon aceount of a disorder 
. in luy stnmMf'It, wliieli affected my liujid, and gave luc 
▼ci t'::^'.H. J already fiml myself sometfiing better ; ainl coiisf- 
iji'-nrly do not ilonl)l that a C(Muw; of these waters will m.« 
I n.' «|«iite ri|^bt. But liow-crer and where-erer^I am, lour 
w'-lfai t', y<)>i^' character, your knowledge, and your momls, 
roiploy my (hougl its more than any tluug^atean hapfiento 
inc, or that I c;m fear or hope foi* myself. 1 am going off the 
s};i!;(», you aif*. coming upon it : with me, wliat )i»s been, lia? 
Im'vmi, and reflection now would come too late ; with vou c^ery 
thing is to come, even, in some manner, reflection itself: su 
tli:it (1u!> is till' \cr} <imc when my reflections, the result o( 
^Apcricnc?, may \)e ol\igxi\*i'^<s^>EP5 ^9=^\fV^'^w( tlie wuitaf 
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jrcmrs. As Mxm at jaa leave Leipoig, 70a will gradually bo 
going into the great world ; whei-e the first impressions thaC 
jou shall gire of yourself will be of great importance to you ; 
but those which you reeeiYe will be decisive, for theyalway» 
■tick. To keep good company, especially at your first setting 
out, is the way to reeehre good impressions. If you ask me 
what I mean by good company, I will confess to you, that it 
is pretty difficult to define ; but I will endeavour to make you 
tmderstand it as well as 1 can. 

Good company is not what respective sets of company are 
pleased either to call or think themselves \ but it is that com- 
pany which t^l the people of the place call, and acknowledge - 
to be, good company, notwithstanding some objections wliioh 
they i^KT form to some of the individuals who compose it It 
coHsistJ|yH^r(bnt by no means without exception) of peo<* 
pie of condderable birth, rank, and character : for people of 
neither birth nor rank are frequently, and very justly, admit- 
ted into it, if distinguislied by any peculiar merit, or eminency 
in miy liberal art or sdence. ^^y^ttttt^ a thing is gooil 
company, that many people, withi|^|Hp rank, or merit, in- 
trude into it by their own forwardness ; and others side into 
it by the protection of some considerable person ; and some 
even of indifierent characters and morals make part of it. But 
in the main, tlie good part preponderates, and people of infa- 
mous and blasted characters are never admitted. In this fa- 
•hioiiabie good company, the best language aud the best man- 
ners of the place are most unquestionably to be learnt ; for 
they establish, and give the tone to, both, which are thcrefoi'* 
called the language and manners of good company ; there 
being no legal tribunal to ascertain either. 

A company conasting wholly of people of the first quality 
cannot, for that reason, be called good company, in tlic com-* 
snon acceptation of the phrase, unless they are, into the bargain, 
the fashionable and accredited company of the place ; for peo- 
ple of the very first quality can be as silly, as iU-bre^i aud as 
worti Jess, at people of the neanest degree. Qu the other 
hand, a companj tqwiitipg catirely oCisyeoi^^ ^«Bri Vk« ^^csto 
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ditlon, '.\liatcvor their ments or parts may l>e, can ncT?rbe 
callf-fl t;ood ccimpMny ; and ccniscqufintly shuuld not be nMidi 
Ifiijiu'iited, tliou}{)i Uj iio means dcspiscHl. 

A (uiiipnuy wholly composed of men of leflinin^, diCN^ 
gnatly to be vhUkmI and I'cspectcd, ia not meant by tiie words 
froud compmiif : tliey cannot have the easy mannci*8 and tmir* 
niirc of the woHd, as they do not lire in it. If you can beu 
your part well in snt-.h a company, it is extrcmeh' right to be 
in it sonutimcs, and you will bo but more esteemed in odKf 
conipunics,for having a place in tliat. But then do not ktit 
•»n;;iijss you ; for if you do, you will be wily considered as one 
of the literati by profession, which ia not the way cither tu 
>Wmc or rise in the world. 

The company of professed wits and poets ia cxircraelf 
iiiviung to most young men ; who, if they hsrc irit thiaa- 
st'lves, are pleased witli it, and if they have ncmey arc sllily 
pnnid of being oiia of it : but it should be frequented vidi 
siioiU'rulioii and judgement, and you should by no means give 
yocrriclf up to ^t.-^^JUfMHs-a very un^iopular denomiuatiu^ 
»:s it rnmos Umtov tHpf^lrtth it ; and people in general are 
uj UMvh afraid of ii live \vit, in com]^uiy, aa^ a woman is ufa 
j;j:n, whicli she thinks may go oft* of itseil*, and do her a iiiis- 
cliii f. Tiicir accjuaintancc is, hoMcvcr, worth sc**kinjr, aud 
ll;i'if company -worlh frctiuchling ; but not exclusively (A* 
others, 1101' to such a degree us to be considered oidy as one 
of til at particular set. 

I Jut iht' con»]>any wliich of all others you should most care- 
fully a\oid, is that low company Mhicli, in every sersc of die 
V ortl, is low'iudecd ; low in rank, low in [>aris, low in niaii- 
i.crs, awt low in Yueril. You will, pt rhaps, b«^ surprist-d, llwt 
f shwild think it necessaiy to warn you against such com- 
p.'.nx ; but yet i do not (Innk it wholly unnecessaiy, :dUT 
♦lie many i'lsOuiccs which 1 have seen, of men of Si-ns*. aud 
jM'ik, di^L'i'cilite'l, vHifujd, and imdone, by keeping buci- coni- 
yuy . A anity, thai source of many of our follies, and oi" sonic 
i>f '»>ir crimes, has sm.k many a man into company, in every 
j7;:/iI iiiliuilely bdo\v \iSL\u^oijfciT: Vi>x^«i^^^'i.^K\i,\<^Uic fint 
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man in it. Tlierc he dictates, is applnuded, admired ; and 
for the sake of being the Con/phaus of that -wretched chorus, 
disgraces and disqualifies liimself soon for any better company. 
Depend upon it, you will sink or rise to tlie level of tlie coni- 
pany which you eommcmly keep : people will judge of you, 
and not unreasonably, by that. There is good sense iu the 
Spanish saying, ' Tell me whom you live with, and 1 will tcU 
you who you arc.' Alake it therefore your business, whcre- 
ever you are, to get into tliat company, wliich everj- body of 
the place allows .to be llie beat«ompany^ next to their own : 
wluchis the best dcfinitionl^t lean give you of good company. 
But here too, one caution is very neccssar}', for want of which 
many young men have been ruined, even in good company. 
Good company (as I have befoi'e observed) is composed of a 
great vark^ of fasliionable people, whose characters and mo- 
rals are very different, though their manners arc pretty mutrh 
the same. When a young man, new in tlie world, first gets 
into that company, he very rightly determines to conform to, 
and imitate it. liut then he too often, and fatally, mistakes 
the objects of his imitation. He has often heard that absurd 
term of ' genteel and faslu(Hiable vices.' lie there sees some 
people who shine, and who in general arc admired and es- 
teemed ; and observes, tliat these people are whoremasters, 
drunkards, or gamesters : upon which he adopts their vices, 
mistaking tlieir defects for their perfections, and thinking tliat 
they owe their fashion and their lustre to those ' genteel \ices.' 
"Whereas it is exactly the reverse ; for these people have ac< 
quired their reputation by tlieir parts, their learning, their 
good-breeding, and other real accomplisliments ; and are 
oidy blemished and lowei*ed, iu tlie opinions of all reasonable 
people, and of their own in time, by these, ' genteel and fa- 
shionable vices.' A wlioremastcr in a flux, or without a nose, 
is a very genteel person indeed, and well wortliy of imitation ! 
A dnmkarilj vomiting up at night the wine of tlie dny, and 
etupified by tlie hcad-ach all the next, is doubtless a fine tno- 
dcl to copy from ! And a gamester teanng his hair, and bius- 
pUeming, |br having lost more thav^ he liad iiv ^m& ^^vV^^^ Vi. 
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•arel]r a most amklbite ciyy a ff te rl No i.lk^ae mj^iUt^pA 
great onea too^ wfakli ean never adorn any dugEMter^ tilii- 
waygdebaae the belt. 7;Qpr|iveth|i^aoqpI«araiix]q|»i«^ 
put parts and 80l^e other good qna&dei^ to be 
maiteryadnin^ardyora gamc^jlipr s lioir wittbe he ktkd 
u]>oiiby aUiortsofpeoplej lllh^, aaa moat eootoaptiUi 
and TiekHiB anioiaL Thei«lbreitiaplafai» thatinthcieaiail 
charaeten the good part oi4j mahea pec^e lorgivi^batart 
fipproTCi the bad, 

I wiXi hope and befievf that you vfll haVe jai^aea ; bit i( 
onfortanatalyy yon ihoidi^ have jhbr» at. leaat 1 oeg of jn li 
be content vith your ov%aiid to ado^ no otiber bodjr'i. Hi 
iMloption of Tiee ha% I iim eqnTijBoed, mined ten tioMa mm 
young men than natnnd imilipation. 

. A> I mahe no difficulty of confiyMJng my pf^ paqm^ atoi 
Itbiok tho confewian may be of uie, to yop^ I iriD'irar%.|kift 
"when I fint vent to the uniyenityy I drank aiyd ■ininlru^ail 
vlthstan^g the avenion I bad to wine and tabaeeo^ mtj 
because I thought it genteel, and that it made me Ipok ikei 
yuan. "Vyn^en 1 went abroad, 1 fir^ went to the Hs^^ue, i||pit 
gaming was much in &shioD, and where I obaerved that mail 
people of shining rank and diaracter gamed too. I was tbei 
young enough, and silly enough, to beUeye that gaming vif 
one of their accomplishments ; and as I aimed at perfection, I 
adopted gaming as a necessary step to it. Thus I acquired 
by error, Uie habit of a vice, which, far from adorning nj 
character, has, I am oonsdoua, been a great blemish in it 

Imitate then, with discernment and judgement, therealpCTi 
fections of the good company into which yoa may get ; eo|7 
their politeness, thefar carriage, their address, and the easy sad 
well-bred turn of their conversation } but remember, thatkt 
them shine ever so bright, their vices, if they have any, are ss 
many spots which you would no more imitate than you wooM 
make an artificial wart upon your face, because some veiy 
handsome man had the misfortune to have a natural one apoa 
his : but, on the contraxy, think how much btods om iec 19 
iroQld have bei^u ^TUhnnXiV 
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Tl.ivinw thus confessed some of my ^garemensy I ■will now 
bIiow you a little of my right side. I always endeavoured to 
get into the l>est company, wherever I -was, and commonly 
•succeeded. There I ])lcascd to some degi-ec, 1^' showing a 
flesh'c to please. I took care never to he ahscnt or distrait ,• 
l)ut, on the contrary, attending to every thing that was said, 
<lone, or e\en looked, in company, I never failed the minutest 
'attentions, and was never ^oMma/iVr. Tliese thhigs, and not 
my ^^aremeiis, made me fashionahle. 

A'liou ! this letter is fuU long enough. 

LETTER CLXVI. 

Bath, October 19, O. S, 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

HAVING in my last pointed out what sort of company 
you should keep, I will now give you some rules for your 
comluct in it ; rules which my own experience and ohscrva- 
tion enahle me to lay down, and communicate to you, with 
some degree of confidence. I have often given you hints of 
this tdad before, but then it has been by snatches ; I will now 
be more regular and methodical. I shall say nothing with re- 
gard to your bodily carriage and address, but leave them to 
the care of your dancing-master, and to your own attention 
to the best models : remember, however, thut they are of 
consequence. 

Talk often, hut never long : in thatcase, if you do not please, 
at least you are sure not to tire your beard's. Pay your own 
reckoning, but do not ti'eat the whole company ; this being 
one of the very few cases in v/liich people do not care to be 
treated, every one being fully convinced that he has where- 
withal to pay. 

Tell stories very seldom, and absohitcly never but where 
they are very apt, and very short. Omit every ciix'umstance 
that is not material, and beware of digi*cssions. To have fre- 
quent rccouise to narrative, betrays gi'eat want of imagination. 

Never hold any body bv the bulVoTA, ot ^\i\isaAVvcw^"^^*'^ 
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«obe%eftiil«iit( teif fMpte 
7«n had wwh better ImU 

Moit loHg idkcn ^ifaiClB OTt 
compMy (^WMfialy hit 
•ileBt, or iMr aoEt MiflVbonr) 
luJf iwice, to ■owny > i mli u uily of 
«efli wly flUvcd, oiMl is 
•toek being ft joiat aad 
luuid,if ooeofOicw iBMmiCU triktskgrs ImM or3f«l^b^ 
him with pirtieMe(«B« atloMt ■■■mhig. «tMHtioB)ifl»b 
wGClh (A^ng t te wMhiiig vtt tligo lin mora «hni a !«. 
tient heasingy » nothliig vodd liBtt him mflre^ Amelterii 
leave hiiii in the midat of hb d i wwni ' i r^ or to diwiiim jnr 
irapntieiiee tader your ■ aWi p tic ii; 

Take, ntfaer than gjire, the tone of &e 
in. IfyoahavepartBycRiwillahevthein^BMivorl 
every aubieet ; andif yon here net^yoa^had faetttertriki 
upon a lohieet of other pef^e^atha^-iefyovr ovto 

Avoid as mocb aa you ean, in mked eoaipnniea» 
tAiivcipolemioalcoDvenatkma; irhirbjthmnrh flu j nJumMtt. 
yet certainly do indispose, for a time, the ecmteBduig paitiei 
to ench other ; and if the eontroveny grows warm and nohfi 
endeavour to put an end to it by some genfeol lentf or jok» 
1 quieted sueh a coavenation*bubbub onoe by repreaeiUiDg ts 
tlicm, that thoQgh I was persnaded none tiiere preaent wooU 
repeat out of company what passed in it, yet I eoaU not aa* 
Bwer for the discretion of the passengers m the atreo^ whs 
must necessarily hear all that was said. 

Above all things, and qpon aU occasions;, avoid spcakiBgaf 
yotli'self, if it be poesibla. Such is the natuiid pcide aad 
vanity of our hearts, that it perpetoally breaka mttp enaa ii 
people of the beat parts, in all the various modes: 
of ej^oUsm, 

Some abruptly speak advantageously of themselvea^- 
eilher pretence or provocation. Tliey are impodent. Othcn 
proceed more artfully, as they imagine ; and-foree : 
ngiunst ttonsc^^cs) <»»n^\suv ^ t,^^tceDaiQ% ^\Mt lhc|r 
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keardy in order to justify themadvea^ by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many virtues. They * acknowledge it may, indeed, 
seem odd, that they ahoukl tiUk in that manner of themselves ; 
it is what they do not tike, and what they never -would have 
done ; no, no tortarcs should ever have fiareed it from tliem, 
if they had not been thus unjustly and monstrously accused. 
But In these cases, justice is sorely due to one's self, as well 
SB to others ; and when our character is attacked, we may 
aay, in our own justification, what othennse we never woukl 
have said.' This thin veil of modesty drawn before vanity is 
much too transparent to conceal it, even from veiy moderate 
discernment. 

Others go more modestly and moredily still (as they think) 
to work ; but, iu my mind, still more ridiculously. They 
* confess themselves' (not without some degree of shame and 
confusion) into all the cardinal virtues, by first degrading them 
into weaknesses, and then owning thcii* misfortune in being 
made np of those weaknesses. * They cannot see people suf- 
fer, tnthout sympathising with, and endeavouring to help 
them. They cannot see i)eopIe want, without relieving 
them ; though truly, their own circomsUmces cannot very 
well afford it lliey cannot help speaking truth, though tliey 
know all the imprudence of it. In short, they know that, with 
all these weaknesses, they are not fit to live in the world, 
much less to thrive in it But they are now too ok! to change, 
and must rub on as well as they can.' This sounds too ridi- 
oulous and oulr^ almost foi* the stage ; and yet, take my 
word for it, you will frequently meet with it upon the com- 
mon stage of the world. And here I will observe, by tlie 
bye, that you will often meet with characters in nature so 
extravagant, that a discreet i>oet would not venture to set 
them upon the stage in their true and high eolouring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in human 
nature, that it descends even to the lowest objects ; and one 
often sees people angling for praiae, where, admitting all they 
wy to be true (which, Igr the way, it seldom is) no just praise 
if to be caught One manaffirmathaihe hftatodfcv*^ ^^^ 
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hnmh^ ii4m in «x honn : i^rotaMf R li i fier Mi 
«nKHt«betrae,viMtlheii? ^^Ii^r, M te m if«l)r fM< po*- 

ottUis, tiwt IM Iw dftbA#r or eigllt Mtaar >€ wlbe 1*%'* 
ting: o«t«f charity I irffl M fevt kim'm Mir; IbrifldoMi; 
I must tMnk him « beait • . 4' • .r-^- v 
■ Biiebf «Ad a tiKMiMnd more, aie dieftBies «iid'Cstnnif» 
«tet, wfafeh vanirf dnivrpeb|>k: iiilx^ «iidwlii«k ri way i dt ft* 
tiusr own pwpMo * tn^ m Wwhi m^^ vpon modSv f W^^ W> 

Make Af ^ m lMI fli e« Jfc^rt d ii tf H^ ^^"^W^ 
Where 1—rt hbliMffi in he prfrt. iT 

The onty nre-irtf of arwding these erHa^ is never to ^^ 
of yoHrtelf at aH Bat when fabtarieftDh^ 70a «e oUi|ei « 
•iention Toomtf, taice tmre toot Co drop one dng^ wurillM 
can dhreedy orindhreetty heeonftroediiillaliiiig fbropphMi' 
Be your character what it will, it w3l V^Iedovo ; iand nrijUf 
ivill take it upon your crrn word. Vevcr imagine that ny 
thing you can say yourself will varnish your defects, or adi 
lunrc to yuiir perfections ; hut, on the emitrary. It iiuiy,iBd 
nine times in ten will, make the former more glaring, and the 
latter o)>scm'e. If yoa are nlent upon ytnr own adlject, nd- 
tlior envy, indignatloD, nor ridicule, will ohstruct or allay the 
applause wliich yoo may really deserre ; Imt if you pnbfiik 
year own panegyric upon any occasion, cnrin any shape- what' 
soever, v.nd. however artfully dressed or di^iiaecL they wffl 
all cunHpire against you, and you Mill he diaappointed of the 
lory end you aimed at. 

Take care never to seem dark and mysterioua, ^^rUeh laaot 
iOiily a very unamiable cliai-acter, hut a very auapiaioao one too : 
it' yoii seem mysterioiis with others, they will be>fcal1y>ao wMi 
yon, and you will know nothing. The height of al^Utiet vj, 
to hrvvc ToHo scfolto, and pensieri ntretti ; that is, a frnft, 
open, and ingeniotis exterior, with a prudent and r coci 'vc d ia; 
Tcrior ; to \ki upon your own guard j'uml yet, hy 
»'a(urid opcunc»% \.o\3(»\\.\»«^Vi^^<«^ 
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Bine in ten of every company you are in will arail tliemselyea 
of every indiscreet and un{;uarded expression of yours, if tliey 
can turn it to their own advantage. A prudent reserve if 
therefore as necessary as a seeming openness is prudent. Al- 
ways look pec^le in the face when you speak to them : the 
tM)t doing it is thought to imply conscious guilt ; besides that 
you lose the advantage of observing by their countenances 
wliat impresnon your discourse makes upon them. In order 
to know people's real sentunents, I trust much more to my 
eyes tlian to my cars ; for they can say whatever they have 
A mind I should hear, but they can seldom help looking 
what they have no intention that I should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal willingly ; for though the 
defamation of others may for the present gratify the malignity 
of the pride of our hearts, cool reflection will draw very dit* 
advantageous ccmclusionsfrom such a disposition ; and in the 
case of scandal, as in that of robbery, the receiver is always 
thought as bad as the thief. 

Munickry, whkih is the common and favourite amusement 
of little low minds, is in the utmost contempt with great ones. 
It is the lowest and most illiberal of all bujSbcxiery. Pray nei- 
ther practise it yourself^ nor applaud it in others. Besides 
thai, the person mimicked is insulted ; and, as I often obser« 
ved to you before, an insult is never foi^ven. 

I need not, I believe, advise you to adapt your conversation 
to the people you arc conversing with ; for 1 suppose you 
would not, without this caution, have talked upon tlie same 
subject, sJSd in the same manner, to a minister of state, a 
bisliop, a pliilosopher, a captain, and a woman. A man o£ 
tlie world must, like tlie camelecm, be able to take every dif- 
ferent hue } which is by no means a criminal or abject, but a 
necessary complaiaance ; for it relates only to manners, not to 
morals. 

One word only as to swearing, and that I hope and believe 
is more than is necessary. You may sometimes hear some 
people, in good company, interlard their discourse with oaths, 
fey way ef exnbeUishmcuty as they think \ \9ixl^<a^\se^si^^^ 
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■ore iMt:iJiuiiWMi^Tgbi^dn9a40mi^^ 
bote in anydegree, fa> give tiutt <oajpMy tlw j df wnm^i wiiw rf 
aoqdcompmj-. Thfty •ra^wMy».ptlwte>BP»«r pt^i <>> 
ediicaaoa; forjllMtpi«Ql^biBWto»«^jt4as MCMlnf- 
tetkm to plead, l8,MHllytfd4»ilia«ffriie^^^^ - 

Loud hught^ u the mirth of Ifae «Bflu||||ia aMfcoly pIcMi 
with aillj thiDga-i for true- vi^ op goo4.'f|pn«a'nem «Mtai 4 
langhf since the cM^ioii oC>the, wxvli^ A -nun of piitt oi 
liMition is, thegefcpe,.o^y . aqaft-.to^ waojff^fjtiai^.mnftk''''^ ^ 

Bat to cooa j^lWi >iog Igttey i #a ftg abiwjrii i rfnr l 
xtiles, howevess MMnfrllj". foa ^pgr.iilpei^vtt then, n^ kiahK 
lihek effeety if ivuHetttMApanied.bf the Grao^ik jWbatcfBKlw 
Hqr» if you say it -vith a aaperoifiou^ exqie^ fiKSf^ <)r4,^ni» 
faairassed conatenanfe, or a a^ydiyimcerted piiii^ ^kai 
reeeiTcd. I^ into the hugtaa,^f^fmUm'j49 ^.iftftt,i^ j» 
ditUnctfy, and umgrqcofid^, it.vtt )^ BtpQ.woriftjnBcM 
Kyour air i^ addreu are vuilear..aif^Mwl« ^aad jrwwlfcjil 
teirjr be esteemed indeed, if yo« baj^o'pceat jmtf»ipie..aa^ 
bat you will never please ; and vithoot pfeaaing, you 'viUnit 
but heavily. Venus among the ancients, waa aynonymooi 
-with the Graces, who were always suppoaed to aceomptaj 
her : and Horace teUs us, that e?en Youth and Merooiyi th» 
gods of arts and eloquence, would not do without her. 



-Parum comis wht te Juveniaa 



Tlicy are not inexorable ladies, and may be h^d if properix 

and diligently pursued. Adieu. ^ . 

LETTER CLXVIL 

Bath, October 39, O. & 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

MY anxiety for your success inereases in proportkiD M Ac 
. time approaches of your taking your iMok npoo the 
j^eat Stage ofthewovV^. TVi<&«)dift\sififeNi>U.ffliciatlie^(^ 
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nion of you upon your first appearance (making the proper 
allowance for your inexperience) ; and so far it will be finals 
that though it may v«ry as to the degrees, it will never totally 
change. This consideration excites that restless attention, 
with which I am constantly examining how I can best contri- 
bute to the perfection of that character, in which the least 
spot or blemish would give me more real conoem, that T am 
now capable of feeling upon any other accoimt whatsoever. 

J have long suice doae mentioning your great religious and 
moral duties : because I could not make your understanding 
80 bad a compliment, as to suppose that you wanted, or could 
receive, any new instructions upon those two important pointSi 
Ml*, llnne, I am sure, has not neglected them ; besides, they 
are so obvious to common sense and reason, tliat commenta- 
tors may (as they often do) perplex, but cannot make tliem 
clcai'cr. My province, therefore, is to supply, by my expe- 
rience, your hitherto inevitable inexperience in the ways of 
tlie irorid. People at your age are in a state of natural ebrie- 
ty ; and want rails, and gardeftnts wherever they go, to liin- 
der them from breaking tlicir necks. This drunkenness of 
youth is not only tolerated, but even pleases, if kept within 
certain bounds of ^scrction and decency. Those bounds arc 
the point, which it is difficult for tlie drunken man himself to 
find out i and tlicrc it i» that the experience of a friend may 
not only serve, but save him. 

Carry wiih you, and welcome, into company, all the gaiety 
and spirits, but as little of the giddiness of youth as you can. 
The fo^-mef will charm ; but the latter will often, though in- 
nocently, Implacably offend. Inform yourself of the charac- 
ters and situation of the company, before you give way t&what 
your imagination may prompt you to say. There are, in all 
companies, more wrong heads tlian right ones, and many 
more who deserve, than who like censure. Should yon, 
therefore, expatiate in the praise of some virtue, wliich some 
in eonipnny notoriou&ly want ; or declaim against any \icc, 
which others arc notoriously infected with, your reflections, 
JiowcTcr general and unappUcd, VvttjVs^jXs^ivw^tt^^^ttM^^C^^ 
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may, ne 

peofile 

If bj flbviMy a ttppMit 

•Bj thbg of Ik* Imid, it ii 

deratand^ tbttf to Mfilf to It 

Cftttknitf^ M«id toUiff of titer 
fl^sdoHRitiBoflUn. Yoamroiinrtdwito 
Iheln sreMOfayto JOB. Thenlsottioft 
itoddtlNityoatomhioaMiboii^crolikflc^^aQvoiilMei foil 
this case, tiMrt to ao tmling to 
maj be, and often «re^ n'ouuliarj to tfie vnA 
tiiiDg% betwoea nmi wd their niioi^ ywniti .«ad thwrtM- 
dren, tObmbig friendii, tee. tet^ wifliaieiwit hiliiitfii ' 
tiie worid, ooo often bkmden dkograenU^. 

Remember that the ivit, hamoor^ aadJokeaQCiBoitaiiBl 
conipanief are ioeal. Tbej thrive in Atat portioolor aid, bit 
vill not often bear transplanting, fiveiy ooaaimnx ia diftp 
entlj ciroomitaneedyhas iti parUeidar eant and Jargon ; vbidk 
may give ocoasion to wit and mirth witibla that einfe, lot 
would aeem flat and buipid in any other^ and tberefon v9 
not bear repeating. Nothing makes a man look aUiar, tksa 
a plcasautry not relished or not understood, and if he BMdi 
with a profound silenoe when he ezpeeted a general fyfJav— j 
or what is worse^ if he is desired to eiphda the bou mat; Im 
awkward and embarrassed situation is more eaaitf ima|^Be4 
than described, ji propoi of repeating : take great eare ne- 
ver to repeat (I do not mean here the pleasaotries) ia oae 
company what you hear in another. Thinga seemingly iadif- 
ierenty may, by oiroiUationy have mneh graver eonsequeaees 
than you would imagine. Besides, there ia a general tacit 
trust in conversation, by which a man is obliged not to report 
any thing out of it, though he is not immediately eojoiaei se- 
crecy. A retailer of this kind h sure to draw JdmaeiCiirtD a 
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Ihousnnd icrapet and discusaionsy and to be shily and unconi- 
fortabl J reoeiTed wherever he goes. 

YotL will find, in most good eompany, some people who onlj 
keep their plaec there by a contemptible title enough ; 
these are what we eaU very good-mUvred felknoe, and the 
French bona didblet. The truth is, they are people without 
any parts or fancy, and who, having no will of then* own, read- 
ily assent to, concur in, and applaud, whatever is said or done 
in the company ; and adopt, with the same alacrity, the most 
virtuous or the most criminal, the wisest or the silliest scheme 
tliat happens to be entertained by the majority of the com- 
pany. Tliis foolish, and often criminal complaisance, flows 
from a foolish cause, the want of any other merit 1 hq>e 
you will hold your place in company by a noble tenure, and 
that you will hold it (yoa can bear a quibble, 1 believe, yet) 
i» capite. Have a will and an opinion of your own, and ad- 
hero to tticm steadily ; but then do it with good-humour, 
good-brcedinp:, and (if you have it) witli urbanity ; for you 
have not yet beard enough either to preach or censure. 

All other kinds of complaisance are not only blameless, 
hat necessary in good company. Not to seem to perceive 
the little weaknencs, and the idle but innocent affectations 
of the company, but even to flatter them in a oertiun man- 
ner, is not only very allowable, but, in truth, a sort of polite 
duty. Tlicy will be pleased with you, if you do ; and wiH 
eertainly not Ijc reformed by yoa, if you do not. For iii- 
•tancc ; you will find in every group of company two princi- 
pal figuros, viz. the fine lady and the fine gentleman, who ab- 
solutely give the law of wit, language, fasliion, and taste, to 
the rest of tiiat society. There is always a strict, and oflen 
for tiie time being, a tender alliance between these two 
figures. The lady looks upon her empire as foanded upon 
the divine right of beauty (and full as good a divine right it is 
as any king, emperor, or pope can pretend to) ; she requires, 
and commonly meets with unlimited passive obedience. And 
why nhmVl she not meet with it ? Her demands go no 
higher than to have her unqnc8Goaei\\yv(i<«vsC\\!«:«i'^<!i\\CV^^ 
VOL. L K k 
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wit, aidMiion; igrnkf^MMmL^' Mir^ •oMrcl^tVM 
wmy)MreioreManable. -TkeilMgendemlMlftflldlll■<)fl%^ 
ai*e» wmalfajimliwA'ti tkonne ^ «iuli!b0ajgli; iftMd^ib ii 

«oinpwij»k»iseiititIeii «»« vhan tiffOiB* ale^iMice; Md 
eiEerxbodlfexpeetiK^leiiitMttiMiiMtiM^whe MiMei t% 
if not somethiBg moru. Frndcnce bids jwiHudkejf^ap coal 
to Uie«6 joiidwnreveigiitV mmIiio diity,ifailtIkiMnr <fciliii 
it ■ RcteUkwheveit cxoeediBgijdnigcMnt^ aod* lnriiliMf 
puiUii^ly b wMA tiMat jtiribimBkid iM lftfti f ti l^ 
irit«maimci%ttite,«Bdfi0liiQii| m^Oq "tfifc tidiA Ahm^ a 
ebeerfiil mbnlHiny w>t willKiat «mttli<tjLiyjH Mre iopi»> 
cure jtNiaitrf»9vMmmi«iidBti«D;-tlld11iM p«^ 

tluwttg^ioirt ■HiiMh', Mdiy rt irtiiy^b ^ n tfgiA i dtAly g' daA- 
ions. Wiil»a4Mderatod«m<)ffi«[itfff9ta«^lt^ 
IttTc beett kalf an how k Iheir ieoni|i«i!^;«iiiriyfa^ 
tliese tiro pitecipdHlgimi^ boA bf Hie defcNsnee wbidiyoi 
will obteriFB tbo wlioie«ompaii7 pajtfceto, and hf tlut caaf# 
careless, and serene air -which their conaeicnuneaa cf poincr 
givcalhem. As in this case, 00 in all otiiera, aim ahrsvt »k 
the lughesly get alvagrs into the Iiighcst company^ and addits 
yourself partioiilarly ta the-higheftt: in it. Ilie aearcb after 
tlic unattainable philoaopher's stone has occasioned a dmO' 
sfttul useful disceveriefl, which otherwise would never haie 
bticn made. 

IVhftt the French justly call let mam'eref noMer are cnlf 
to be acquired in the very best companica. They «Pe thc<fi>> 
tinguislungeharaeteriBtios tii men of fasluon : people of knr 
education never wear them 00 close bat tiiat aomc part or 
other of the erigiBal m^aritm appears. £m maniereM mbkt 
equally forbid Uiaolent eontcmiit/ or k>w eavy and jeaknv. 
Low people, ilk good eircamstanees, linea d'oiiiea, and e^* 
pRgcs, win insolcntljahow contempt for all tliose' whocamxt 
aifoitl as Rue clothes, as g|ood an equipage, and who hare aot- 
(as their terra is) as much money in thrir pockets ; ai tfce • 
olUev hand, they are gnawed with cmy, and cannot he^ dis> 
oorcring it. of t>ios« wYxo ww^wm ^^«wl*\ii w? tJl 
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cics, wLieh are far fitmi being sare eritnions oS merit They 
a&*c likewise jealous of beiog slighted ; and consequently 
MtspiciQas and captiocu. They are eager and hot abont trifles, 
bc'caiue trifles were, at first, their aflfairs (tf consequence. 
Jj*e munierei nobles imply exactly the reverse of all this. 
Study them early ; you cannot make them too halxttual and 
iainHiar to you. 

Just as I had vritten what goes before, I received your let- 
ter of the 24th, N. S. but I have not received that which you 
mention fit>m Mr. Harte. Yours is of the kind tliat I desh^e ; 
for I want to see your private picture, drawn by yourself, at 
diflTorent sittings ; for though, as it is drawn by yoin*8clf, I 
presume you will take the most advantageous likeness ; yet 
I tliink I have skill enough in that kind of painting to diseovcr 
the true features, though ever so ulfully coloured, or thrown 
into skilful lights and shades. 

By your account of the Grerman play, which I do not 
kxiovr whetlier I sliwild call tragedy or cometly, the only 
shining part of it (since I am in a way of quibMuig) seems to 
have been the fox's tail. 1 presume too, tluit the play has had 
tlic same fate with the squib, and has gone off no more. I 
remember a squib much better applied, when it was made 
the device of the colours of a French regiment of grenadiers ; 
it was represented bui'sdng, with this motto under it : jPe- 
ream thtm luceam. 

I like the description of your piC'tiic ,• where I fake H for 

granted, tliat your canls are only to break the formality of a 

^relc, and your ^fT^Moit intended more to promote convcr- 

«ation than diinking. Sudi an amicable colUeion, as Lord 

Shaftesbury very prettily calls it, rubs off, and smooths those 

roii,s:h comers, which mere Nature has givaa to the smootli- 

tsfstci us. I hope some part at least of the eonvemtion is in 

Cvcrman. ^ propoa / tell me, do you speak that language; 

eorrcctly, anil do you write it with ease ? I have no doubt 

of your mastering tho odicr modem langui^s, which are 

much easier, and occur much oftener ; for whidi reason I 

^caife joM will apply moat diUge&t)y to \x«nAu^« ^\£^^ ^^^ 
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Are in Germany, that you may speak aod write that lansofie 
xuost correctly. 

1 expect to meet Mr. Eliot in London in about diree 
weeks, after wliich you will toon see him at Leipag. Adiea. 

LETTER CLXVUI. 

London, Mfvember 1% O. jSL 174flL 
DEAR BOY, 

WHATEVER I see, or whatever I hear* my first ras- 
skleratioii is, whether it can, in any way, be useful to 
you. As a proof of this I went accidentally the odier dqr 
into a piinirsliop, where, among many others^ I found oae 
print from a famous design of Carlo Maratti, who died ibcnt 
thirty years ago, and was the last eminent painter in Europe: 
the subject is il SttuUo del DUegno / or, the School of 
Dra^^ng. An old man, supposed to be the master, pointi (d 
his scholars, who are variously employed in penpeetite^ 
^eonietty, and the observation of the statues of antiqaitT. 
With regard to perspective, of wliich there are some littic 
specimen^ he has wrote, Tanto die batU .* that is. As much 
as is sufTicient ; with regard to geomctiy, Tanto che boiti 
again ; with regard to contemplation of the ancient statues 
there is written, JSTon mai a baataaiza g There never can be 
enough. But ia the clouds, at top of tlie piece, arc re{H*eseDt* 
ed the three Graces ; with this just sentence written over 
tlicm, Senza di noi ognifatica t vana / that is. Without us 
all labour is vain. This every body allows to be true in paint* 
ing ; but all people do not consider, as I hope you will, thst 
this truth is full as applicable to every art or science ; indeed, 
to every thing that is to be said or done. I will semi you die 
print itself by Mr. Eliot, when he returns ; and I wiU adviso 
\ou to make the same use of it that the Roman Catholics say 
they do of the pictui'es and images of their saints ; which is> 
only to rciiiind thera of those, for the adoration tlicy disduni. 
^ay, I will go farther, and as the transiti<m Trom Popery to 
Pagauismis sUorV&u^caA^^l^'^ ^^aasuaSk^ «Bd ^oeiitXij 
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adnscyoQ to ioTokey and sacrifiee to tbem every daj, and all 
tho day. It mast be owned, that the Graces do not seem to 
lie natives of Great Bntain ; and I doubt the best of ns here 
have more of the rough than the polished diamcxnd. Since 
larbaiism drove them out of Greece and Rome, tliey seem 
toLavc taken refuge in France, where their temples are 
numerous, and their worship the estahlishcd (me. E?camine 
jourselfaeriouiiy, why such and suclipec^le please and en- 
gage you more than such and such others of equal merit ; 
and you will aIwa>-8 find, that it is because the former have the 
Graces^ and the latter not. I have known many a woman, 
vilh an exact shape, and a symmetrical assemblage of beau- 
tiful features, please nolxxly ; while otiiers, with veiy mo- 
ticrate abajics aiid features, have charmed every body. 
Why ? because Venus will not cliarm so much without her 
attendant Graces, as they will witliout her. Among men how 
often have 1 seen the most solid mci-it and knowledge neg- 
lected, unwelcome, or even w'jected, for want of them ! 
while flimsy parts, little knowledge, and less merit, introduced 
by the Graces, have been receive<l, cherished, and admiredt 
£veB virtue, which is moral "beauty, wants some of its 
cbarma, if unaccomiwnied by tliem. 

If you ask me Iiow you shall acquire what neither you nor 
I can deiinc or ascertain, lean only answer, By observation. 
Form yourself, with regard to others, upon what yon feci 
pleasea you in them. I can tell you the importance, tlie ad- 
i«ntage, of liaving the Graces ; but I cannot give them you : 
I heartily wish I could, and I certainly would ; for I do not 
know a better present that I could make you. To show you 
Hut a rcty wise, philosophical, atnd retire<l man thinks upon 
that subjeet as I do, who have always lived in the worid, I 
acml you by Mr. Eliot, the famous Mr. Locke's hook niion 
education; in wliidi you will find the stress that he lays upon 
the GraecB, which he ealls (and very tndy) good-breedinf». 
I have marked all the parts of that hook, which nvc worth 
your attentioa ; ftr, as he bej^ina with the clriW, almost from 
fu hiiih, the part rdative tn iu 'mtvtMr? ^^ftsWint -w^^^*^ 
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you. GeHBMTH^-^fctv^dMS^lfMMiitfMAtf^ 

there. Baiiim'pUm9yMtkymtmm^S^it%itfW^ffm9K^ 
it^lbrl.facfe katmm^^^imaj w^^ in ^T ' pMiS jtmr tdm 
Irom TwiBy •§ from MfTi-fart of Saiio)^ TI»lMe1kii|ft 
Yietor Aitted^ took B<llitr|ioilii to l^Mb>nth «nii h*^ 
jeeti ai were ol mf enoAtero<irw» boCh to-lmritfeH^MBlMB* 
nent the prceet kiiift f-tm toM» fcligwtf hJI i liwiipl; tf» 
^raveveryi^Mrtriiiyth&tkien eoortai emt «8ap««Mb iMMi 
there tfe manj Ibraigv ndotateff^ tbope «of Ae Uif trfAi^ 
dinie are goMndljr Ae dtet, thepoHleil^aW fo'jMMi^ 
fitft. Yoa.wiRy'thereibfe, atTiB%%|rit«e^-tei79MrtttaMi 
tofintayenfaelfvpoB; and r e me m b er ^ 4hK SrMitagM^tt 
Ae beat modaiay ea wtA am Jo IbMntlipie ^GveUi atibpca h 
tiMpite^naiiiiMia ^oaMiMii' Obaenre ariarsr ^iri^M 
«nd niotioD of tboae who are aBoweA tO' be tbc'tecaf aM^ 
pBahed peaMM'jtbeva. ObiervelMr aatanl wmI aiiilii^ 
bat genteel air; 4heir iinembenraaMd goed4irt^ tem ^"^ 
uaassuming, but yet unprostitnted dignStj* Mind tbeir d^ 
cent mirth, tbcir discreet frankness, end that entregeatt 
whidi, aa muefa above tlie frivokms as below 'the important 
and the aearet, ia the |>roper mediam for cmTcraation in 
suited eoropanleai I inll obsenre, hy the bye, ^hftt Hie lalcot 
0f that light eniregent is often of g^oat use to a Ibrripi cud« 
iitcr ; not only as it helps him to domestieate ia-ilpsiseif 
many families, bat also as its enittes him to poctyaad 
parry some subjects of conversation, wbiek might peuUiif 
lay him nnder diffiealtiea both what to say, and how to look. 

Of all the men that ever I knew in my life (md I kneir 
liim extreme^ well) the late Dake of Mariboroui^ pos- 
sessed tlie graces in the highest degree, not to aay engrossed 
them ; for I will ventRrc (contrary to the eiiatom of prbfeniid 
•histoiians, who always assign deep causes for gi'eat efeot^) 
to ascribe the better half of the Duke of Marttaroogfa's grcat- 
ncss and riches to those graces, {fe jpra&Ciminently nitemlct 
^wrotc bad English, and siJcUcd it iatiM "iMirse. ' He. W •» 
^karc of what ia «Qsiu)B««^^«aS^«4 4|pts t ^^HBSi.^%^^|l|lipi 
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brightness, notliing shining in his genius. He had, most un- 
doubtedly, au excellent good plain understanding, with sound 
judgement. But these alone would probably have raised him 
but Bomctlilng higher tluin tliej found him, which was page 
to King James tlie Second's Queen. There the Graces pro- 
tected ami promoted him : for while he was an enagn of the 
guanls, the Dutchess of Cleveland, then favourite mistress to 
King ChaHes the Second, struck hy tliose very graces, gave 
him five thousand pounds, with which he immediately bought 
an annuity for his life, of five hundred pounds a year, of my 
grandfather, Halifax ; wliich was the foundation <^ his subse- 
quent foilunc. His figure was beautiful ; but his manner was 
irresistible liy cither man or woman. It was by this engag- 
ing, graceful manner, that he was enabled, during all his 
wai*, to cmmcct the various and jarring powers of the gnmd 
alliance, and to cany tliera on to Uie main object of the war, 
notwithstanding their private and separate vi<*W8, jcalousBOS, 
and wrong-headednesses. Wliatcrer court he went to (and 
he was often obliged to go himself to some rcsly and rcfrac- 
toiy ones), he as constantly prevailed, and biwight them Into 
his ineHsures. The Pensionary Heinuus, a venerable old 
minister, gix)wn grey in business, and who had governed Uie 
republic of the Unittjd Provinces for more than forty yean^ 
was absolutely governed by the Duke of Blarlborough, as 
that riepubUc feels to this day. He was always cool ; and ho- 
baly ever observed the least variation in his countenance : 
he could refuse moi-e gracefully than oUier people conld 
grant ; and tliose who went away from him most dissatisfied, 
as to tlie substance of their business, were yrt personally 
charmed with him, and in some deprree comforted by liis 
manner. With all his gentleness und grnccfulnew, no man 
Uving was more conscious of his situation, nor maintained his 
difiiiity better. 

With the shti-c of knowledge ^»liicli ymi have already got- 
ten, and M-ith the much greater wKic>i 1 liope yni will soon 
ocfpiire, what may you not ex]Hict to arrive at, if you joUi all 
these gi-accs to it ! In your t\*»fej5iivm, v^vviK«S^^"«> *^^^ 
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■ie,m tnifli, btifyoMrlioaiiess! for if yvu cmi oa^ 
affoetioBBy tt w«il at tibe etteem of the pinnee <ir mi 
the eourt t9 whuh yon are sent, I will answer la 
win eSbetnailf ^ the boBaess of the court that a 
otherwise it it iip4iill woilc Do not mistake^ an^^tl 
liwae graeei^ which I to often and so earncMjtJIj' ieqji|^ 
yall^ thadd onij accompany important tniinaaefill^ 
wank oafy k8 j9un de gitla ,' no, theydioaU^iffioj 
compnqr every the least thing that you do cr'aay i i 
uef^t them in litUe Aings, they will leave yoa 
OQM^ I riioidi» for instance, be extremely eonecnn 
yof^eTaR drink a eap of coflTee ungeaeefiillyy an4 ^ 
tdJtwilh it» by jrour awkward manner of holcfin! 
see your coat buttoned^ or yoar dn 
Bat I flhooldbc oatrageoas, if I heard yd 

^^^_ ^ ^uunt^dligilily, stammer in yo«r q^eedi. 

tatitj'fttipladtj md mistake in your murations : and 
run away from yon with greater rapidity, if posA 
should now run to embrace you, if I found you de 
all those graces, which I have set my heart upon tli 
ing you one day, ommbtu ornantum excellei^e t^bui 

The anljeet b inexhaustible, as it extends to eve 
that it to be said or done ; but I will leave it for the 
as this letter is already pretty long. Such Is ray de 
anxiety for your peifectioo, that I never think I h 
enong^ though you may possibly think I have 
mneh ; and thoo^ in truth, if your own good aeu 
sufficient to direct you, in many of these plain points 
I or any body else can say will be insufficient. Bi 
you are concerned, I am the insatiable man in Horn 
covets still a litde comer more, to complete the figai 
field. I dread evexy little comer that may deform ] 
which I would have (if possible) no one defect. 

I this moment received yours of the 17th, N. S. an 
condole with you upon the secession of your Germaai < 
aauxf who, both by your and Mr. Harte's dcsci^i^ 
to be ilSpf Sen» d^ime aiYiuxhU ob«ea^^ : ^a^A^ ns.^41 
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))Licc them Ly any other German conversation, you will be u 
gainer by the bargain. 1 cannot conceive, if you understand 
Cacrman well enough to read any German book, how tlie 
writing, of the Gcnnan character can be so difficult and te- 
dious to you, the tweiity-four letters being very soon learned ; 
and I do not expect that you should write yet with the utmost 
|mnty and coiTeotness, as to tlic language ; what I meant by 
your writing once a foi'tnight to Grevenkop, was only to make 
the written character familiar to you. However, 1 Mill be 
content with one in three weeks or so. 

I believe you are not likely to see Mr. Eliot ^ain soon, he 
lieing stOl in Cornwall with his father ; who, 1 hear, is not 
likely to recover. Adieu. 

LETTER CLXIX. 

London, JSTovcmber 29, 0. S, 1748. 
DEAR BOY, 

I DELAYED writing to you, till I could give you some ac- 
coimt of the motions of your friend Mr. Eliot, for whom 
I know you have, and very justly, tlie most Ci'iendly concern. 
His father and he came to town together, in a ]>oht-chaise, a 
fortnight ago, the rest of the family remaning in Cornwall. 
His fjitlier witli difficulty survived the journey, and died last 
Saturday was sevennight. Both concern and Recency confined 
your friend till two days ago, when I saw him : he has deter- 
mined, and I think very prudently, to go abroad again ; but 
how soon it is yet impossible for him to know, as he must 
necessarily put liis own private affiiirs in some onler first : 
but I conjecture he may possibly join you at Turin ; sooner, 
to be sore, not. 1 am very sorrj- that you are hkely to be so 
long without the company and the example of so valuable a 
friend ; and therefore I hope tliat you will make it up to 
yourself, iis well as you can at tliis distance, by remembering 
and following Ins example. Imitate that application of his 
yMch has made him know all thorougldy, and to the hoitam. 
He does not content himself witUtJUia oxs^^dfift OL\s>s^^*^^^ \ 
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but works in Uie mine for it, knowing that it lies <!eep. V(f[fi 
Bkytt, \e.ry truly, in Lis Essay upon CriticiBni ; 

A little Icnming is a dangerous thing ; 
Driuk deep, or tustc not the VteriaS spring. 

I hhkW send you by a ship that goes to Hamhurg^ next verk 
(and by 'wliich Hawkins sends Mr. liarte aome things doi 
he wrote for) all those vhieh I pimposed sending yon by BSr. 
Kliot ; together with a vtry little box, Uiat I am dc-sred tt 
forward to Mr. Harte. There will be likewise two letters rf 
recommendation for you to Monsieur Andii6, and Comte 
Algarotti, at Berlin, which you wiH take care to dd^ertB 
them, as soon as you shall be riggeaand fitted out to appear 
there. They will introduce you into thi; best company ; and 
I dei>cnd upon your own -oofl sense, for your avoiding of bad* 
If you fall into bad and low company Uiere, or any vbere 
«;Is<?, you will be irrecoverably lost ; whereas, if yoa keep 
jjo(mI company, and cf)mpany above yourself, your character 
and Kood fortune will be ininiovcably fixed. 

I have not time, to-day, upon account of the meeting of tliC 
r.'irlianient, to make llus letter of the usual length ; and, la- 
•I<mmI, after the volumes tliat I have written to you, all 1 can 
a»l<l niiist be uiuictepssary. However, I shall iirobably, * ei 
tibuntUmti,* ri-tum soon to my former prolixity ; and you nill 
ruceivt; more and more last words from Yours. 

LETTER CI.XX. 

London, December 6, O. S. 1748. 
DEAR ROY, 

1A M at pri'scnt urdor "very great concern for the loss of a 
most alU'ctionate brother, with whom I had always livrJ 
111 the closi'st friendship. My brotlier John died last Friday 
iii<;ht, of a fit of the goiit> whidi he had had for alnnit a month 
ilk hiH hands and feet, and m hich fell ut last upon his stomach 
nnd head. As ho i^vev.-j UiVf-jivd* tUc Uist^ lethargie, his <^ 
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va§ not painful to himself. At the distance 'which you are 
from hence, you need not go into mourning upon this occasion, 
as the time oi your mourning would be near otcr before you 
could put it on. 

By a ship -which sails this week for Uflihibiirgh, I shall send 
you those things which I proposed to hate sent yoCi by Mr. 
£Uot, \\z. a little box from yoof mamma ; a less bdx for Mr. 
Hartc ; Mr. Locke's book upon education i the print of Carlo 
Maratti, which I mentioned to you some time ago ; and two 
letters of recommendation, one to Monsieur Andrid, and tlm 
other to Comte Algarotti, at Berlin. Both those geodemea 
-will, I am sure, he as willing as they are able to introduce yoU 
into the best company ; and I hope you will not (as many of 
jour countrymen are apt to do} decline it. It is in the best 
companies onlj*, that you can learn the best manners, and 
that tourmtrCf and those graces, which I have so often re- 
commended to you, as the necessary means of making u 
figure in the world. 

I am most exti*cmely pleased with the account which Mr. 
Harte gives me of your progress in Greek, and of your having 
read Ucsiod, almost critically. Upon thitf subject I suggest 
but one tiling to you, of many that 1 mig^t suggest ; which is, 
that you have now got over the difRculties 4)f that language, 
and therefore it would be unpardonable not to persevere to 
your journey's end, now that all the rest of your way is 
down •hill. 

I am also very wcH pleased to hear that you have such a 
knowledge of, and taste for, curious books, and scarce and 
valuable tracts. This is a kind of knowledge M-hich very well 
becomes a man of sound and solid learning, but which only 
exposes a man of slight and superficial reading ; therefore, 
pruy make the substance and matter of such books your first 
€]bject ; and their title pagesj, indexes, letter, and binding, but 
your second. It is the characteristic of a man of parts, and 
good judgement, to know, and give that degree of attention 
Uiut each object deserves. Wher^M little minds mistake lit- 
tle objects for great ones, and lec^hk wvj xi^w^^ Vatvcb!^^ 
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u^ Lo^D t~Brfi"yiTi]rrfi(|j]| 

UM dn,e .w4 aVeotiDa vUbh sidr thb bOtat d^M^ 
wilt mhtafcw ifgtue lie Dnmeraw mi triTOtaj^fta 

tMi«^iu. tie Mrang mind dirtugnuhe^ not CD^I 
Ibe Mrfol. w4' the Adett, but l^«riM b«tvc«nja 

*iii]lhe curious. Ro a[ip]kiliiinEi:iriuteD>c1y tOttCl 
Itc oalf amine* tiiniieUuilb tbe latter. Of tlulfitf 
kjiowlctlgi;, wluslil have jiutliintcil at, you vJSfiM 
MiBueltuBj-Quiieed-rislilotiiOW, inn wipccfitfAli 
f remit tiouk, entitled tSpeciacli: de la Mutm.t v 
•nune )*du wide yaa rend h, uid give you a wfflifai 
liflke ^ariwu parts of Daturci 1 wiiokl adtiiC JQDt 
at lehurc knuifi. But tlint pnrt oT nature uhioliSI 
tell «a.jaa Mtc l^^aii to nod? «iib tb« ifecrw a^ 
if oChbcIi p«4!WteV°Tt™^i ■>'>d deKfvea mud 
tentioti I 1 Bfqui^^flRMioni]'' l^e ^ut a»d iitkian 
tMT qWciii, AeMtanidniiginikr aBdrcyolaritf of 
nuiDcrable woiUs, vill niicn a Kcne to yoM, -wUbIi 
dn«rm your itleDlion m b initlter of ciuianU}:, or r 
touiihinent : but gtiD raore, as it will gire you gre 
notuoqaoitlyjurtcr ideas of that cicriitil aad oo 
Bcin^ ^4h> cootrivcd, nude, tuHl BtiU prcaervca tint 
than ail the ooatenkphtion of thia, oorapHratlvclj, i 
orb, whjoh ve at present inhabit, couhl po&iiblj ( 
Up^h lliii Mi^t, Monsieur Vonteuclic's Fl^r, 
tnandm, «Ueh jou may runi) in two lioura' tiiue, 
iBfurm aoil pteaae yaa. God Ucas you ! Youra. 

LETTEH CLXXL 

Lmdttt, December IS, O, S 
BEAB DOY, 

THEfour Uat poMshavc brought me no IcUen 
from you, or from Mr. Hirte ; nt vhicli 1 am 
not ai a Diumnia would be, but aa a father should \ 
do not vant your letters as bills of health ; you '-IH 
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thai : moreover, were either you or Mr. Hurte ill, the other 
xvould doubtless write me word of it. My impatience fur 
yours or IMr. Harte's lettein* arises from a very different 
cause, which is, my desire to hear frequently of tlic state 
and prugi-ess of your mind. You are now nt that critical 
pci-iod of life, when eveiy week ought to ])i'oduce fruit or 
flowers answerable to your culture, which 1 am sure has not 
been neglected ; and it is by your letters, and Mr. Harte's 
accounts of you, that, at this distance^ I can only judge of 
j-our gradations to maturity ; I desire, therefore, that one of 
you two will not fail to write to me once a week. The same* 
iiess of your ])resent way of life, I easily conceive, would 
not make out a very interesting letter to an indifierent by- 
stander ; but 80 deeply concerned as I am in the ganu3 you 
ai'c playing, ever}* the least move is of importance, and helps 
me to judge of the final event. 

As you M'UI be leaving Lcipsig pretty soon after you shall 
have received this letter, 1 here send you one enclosed, to 
deliver to Mr. Mascow. It is to thankhimforhis attention and 
tivilii^to you, during your stay withlum ; and I take it for 
granted, that you will not fail making liim the proper com* 
pliments at parting ; for the good name that we leave behind 
at one place, often gets before us to another, and is of great 
use. As Mr. Mascow is much known and esteemed in the 
republic of lettei-s, I tliink it would be of advantage to you, 
if }'on got letters of recommendation from him to some of 
the learned men at Berlin. Those testimonials give a lustre 
which is not to be despised ; for the most ignorant are forced 
to scejn, at least, to pa^ a regard to learning, as the most 
wicked arc to virtue. Such is their intrinsic worth ! 

Your friend Buval dined with me the otlicr day, and com- 
plained most grievously, that he had not heard from you for 
above a year : I bade huu abuse you for it himself, and ad- 
-\ised liim to do it in verse, which, if he was really angry, his 
indignation would enable him to do. He accordingly brought 
me yesterday the enclosed repixiaehcs, and challenge, which 
Jfcc desired mc to transmit to yoi^, j^a Xiiia ^a \»a ^t^ ^'aw^ 
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studies, that of books in the morning, and that of the irorld 
in the evening, ^-ou see that you will not have one minute to 
aquander or dattern avay. Nobody ever lent themselves 
more than I did, when I was young, to the pleasures and dis- 
sipation of good company ; I even did it too much. But then 
1 can assure you that I always found time for serious studies ; 
and when I could find it no other way, I took it out of my 
sleep ; for I resolved always to rise early in the morning, 
however late I went to bed at night ; and this resolution 1 
have kept so sacred, that unless when I have been confiued 
to my bed by illness, I have not, for more than forty years, 
ever been in bed at nine o'clock in the morning ; but com- 
monly up before eight. 

When yon are at Berlin, remember trt speak German as 
often as you can, in company : fp^ every body there will 
speak ITrench to you, unless you let them know that you cun 
fi\te9k German, which then they will choose to speak. Adieu. 
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